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GREAT PATRIOTIC 
SONG RALLY STIRS 
SCRANTON THRONG 


More Than 3,000 Persons Crowd 
Town Hall to Hear Address of 
Editor of ‘Musical America” 
About Whom a Three Days’ 
‘“‘Music Boost’? Centers—Ova- 
tion for Speaker Who Is Heard 
by Five Assemblages Aggregat- 
ing Six Thousand Persons — 
German, Welsh and American 
Singing Societies Combine in 
Great Chorus Conducted by 
Veteran John T. Watkins — 
Press Declares Event Is Great- 
est in Musical History of 
Scranton and Lackawanna 
Valley © 


CRANTON, PA., Feb. 4.—One of the 
most momentous events in_ the 
musical, and also in the civic life of 
Lackawanna County, centered about the 
three days’ visit of John C. Freund, the 
editor of MusicAL AMERICA. Virtually 
for a week Scranton, Dunmore, Carbon- 
dale and the surrounding towns have 
been in a ferment of excitement and en- 
thusiasm, which culminated in a great 
patriotic rally at the Town Hall in 
Seranton on Friday night, when over 
3000 people, led by a massed choir of 
Welsh, German and American singing 
societies of a thousand, sang patriotic 
and other songs and heard an address by 
Mr. Freund, which ended with an ova- 
tion to the veteran editor and propa- 
gandist for music that lasted several 
minutes. 

The Scranton Times said: 

“Written on many of Scrantoni’s pages 
are musical achievements .which won 
fame for the city as a musical center. 
And the page that was added Friday 
night tells the story of one of the mighti- 
est achievements in music that has yet 
been written. Music-lovers of Scran- 
ton and the vicinity have dreamed for 
years of just such a glorious and mighty 
demonstration as that which came to 
pass as a direct result of the visit here 
of Mr. Freund.” ‘ 


German Singing Societies Join with the 
Welsh and American in a Great 
Chorus of Over 1000 


To give an idea of the intensity of 
the patriotic demonstration, it will be 
sufficient to say that the German singing 
clubs joined with the Welsh, American 
and other singing societies in the massed 
chorus, under the leadership of Prof. 
John T. Watkins. 

The press had devoted columns to Mr. 
Freund and his propaganda in advance 
of his arrival, so that the people were 
prepared to give him a: most generous 
welcome. He came as the guest of the 
Lackawanna County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, though the invitation had been 
signed by the Mayor of Scranton, Bishop 
Hoban, Colonel Watres, other prominent 
citizens and all the leading musicians, 
conductors, music teachers of Scranton, 
Dunmore and vicinity. 

While he was here Mr. Freund made 


six addresses, two of which were in Dun- - 


more, besides short talks at the various 
social functions at which he was the 
guest of honor. In all, he must have 
spoken to between 6000 and 7000 persons. 
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General Director of the Chicago Opera Association, Whose Season at the Lexington 
Opera House in New York, with Noted Stars, Has Been a Sensational Success. 


(See Page 6) 
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He certainly did not get much over a 
dozen hours’ sleep while here, yet he 
was always bright and able to endure 
any strain put upon him. His vitality 
seemed extraordinary. He finished with 
his wonderful address at the Town Hall, 
where he held the absolute attention of 
the vast audience for nearly two hours. 


Patriotic Demonstration at the Town 
Hall 


The principal event of the musical 
week was the great patriotic demonstra- 
tion at the Town Hall. ; 

An hour before the meeting was to 
take place the hall was already half 
filled, and long before the proceedings 
began the auditorium was literally 
jammed with one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic audiences that had ever as- 
sembled there. As the Scranton Repub- 
lican said, ““No more inspiring sight has 
ever been witnessed in Scranton than that 
great crowd singing ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ putting its whole heart and soul 
into the words. The music rose and fei: 
like the peal of a great organ.” 

As prominent citizens and _ others 
escorted Mr. Freund to the platform 
from the rear of the hall. the whole audi- 
ence rose and applauded. On the plat- 
form with Mr. Freund were Bishop M. 
J. Hoban, J. Alfred Pennington, wh:. 
acted as chairman of the meeting; Juage 
H. M. Edwards, the Hon. J. Benjariin 
Dimmick, C. F. Hoban, John T. Wat- 
kins, Flavien Van Derveken, H. C. Hun- 
ter, Mrs. Francis Coffin, Mrs. E. S. Peck, 
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Mrs. Willard M. Bunnell, Mrs. Charles 
E. Genter, the Rev. G. W. Wellburn, 
Louis Baker Phillips, Harold S. Briggs, 
Frederick W. Walbank. 

The platform was handsomely decor- 
ated with spruce trees and the national 
flags, while the table in front of the 
speakers was adorned with flowers. 

The program opened with the singing 
of “America,” with the Red Cross words, 
the veteran John T. Watkins leading 
with wonderful fervor. This was fol- 
lowed by the singing of the popular 
song, “I May Be Gone for a Long, Long 
Time,” after which Mr. Watkins led 
the ladies’ chorus, with Harold Briggs 
at the piano. This was in turn followed 
by the singing of the Junger Manner- 
chor, the Liederkranz Society, the Dr. 
Parry, Tydville and Anthracite organ- 
izations singing “Comrades in Arms,” 
with Llewellyn Jones at the piano and 
Mr. Watkins leading. This was one of 
the most inspiring moments of the eve- 
ning, the great volume of sound rising 
through the auditorium with thrilling 
effect. 

After this the High School Chorus, 
under the direction of Mr. Jones, sang 
a number of songs. 


Chairman of Meeting Pays Great Tribute 
to Editor of “Musical America” 


Then J. Alfred Pennington, chairman 
of the meeting, rose to introduce the 
speaker of the evening. He said, in 
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Thousands of musicians and music lovers 
are serving under the colors. Affix a one 


cent stamp next to this notice and hand this 
copy of Musical America to any postal em- 
ployee. It will then be placed in the hands 
of our soldiers or sailors at the front. 
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“PROPHETE’ REVIVED 


RESPLENDENTLY AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Meyerbeer Opera Mounted in 
Handsome Style and Enacted 
by Sterling Cast — Caruso as 
“John of Leyden’? and Mme. 
Matzenauer as ‘‘Fides’’ Give 
Compelling and Splendidly 
Sung Interpretations —- Work 
Restored to Metropolitan Ré- 
pertoire After Fifteen Years’ 
Absence — Large Audience 
Applauds Over-Lengthy Per- 
formance with Enthusiasm 

a Sm PROPHETE,” by Jakob Lieb- 


mann Beer of Berlin, more famil- 
iarly known by his adopted title, Gia- 


- como Meyerbeer, was revived in resplen- 


dent style at the Metropolitan on Thurs- 
day evening of last week. Caruso as 
John of Leyden and Margaret Matzen- 
auer as Fides headed the cast. A great 
audience received the performance with 
a favor seemingly indicative of prosper- 
ity for the undertaking. The opera was 
last heard here from Hammerstein’s 
“educational” forces during their early 
aftumn operations in 1909. But it has 
been. a stranger to the Metropolitan 
stage since 1903, when Alvarez imper- 
sonated the prophet and Schumann- 
Heink his mother. The vogue of Meyer- 
beer’s work increases as one traces the 


history of the Metropolitan backward. 
Jean de Reszke is remembered as a 
mighty John and in the closing years of 


the last century had unforgettable asso- 
ciates in Lilli Lehmann, as Bertha, and 
Marie Brema, as Fides. Back in the 
establishment’s “German” season the 
“Prophet” passed for a potent attraction. 
Then the redoubtable Albert Nicmann 
lorded it grandly as the innkeeper be- 
come king. Lilli made Bertha a thing of 
significance, which is no small feat, and 
the blessed Marianne Brandt embodied 
Fides in terras of tragic grandeur. It 
was a conception placed by some on a 
level of greatness with her Wagnerian 
achievements. During one year the 
opera had nine performances. And in 
all, its presentations during the thirty- 
five years of the Metropolitan’s existence 
have been thirty-two. 

The auguries of last week’s revival 
may, of course, be misleading. A few 
winters back the “Huguenots” met with 
what looked like cordial response and 
encouragement, but outer darkness has 
claimed it for its own—and Caruso was 
Raoul. Be all of this as it may, the 
present-day répertoire, trimmed of its 
Wagnerian adornments, must needs be 
replenished from some source. Meyer- 
beer, the Prussian Generalmusikdirektor, 
fortunately wrote music to a French text 
and in a style which he created espe- 
cially for the standards of taste preva- 
lent at the Académie Nationale de Mu- 
sique. Hence the worshipful Berliner is 
welcome where several of his betters are 
not. Consistency, thou art a jewel, in- 
deed! Among last week’s audience could 
be found some who wondered whether 
Caruso would have found it utterly im- 
possible to attempt the réle of William 
Tell in a veritable masterwork of prac- 
tically the same period; or why, in place 
of Meyerbeerian drivelings, there might 
not have been some authentically inspired 
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‘PROPHETE’ REVIVED 
RESPLENDENTLY AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 
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classic like “La Juive,” “La Muette de 
Portici” or perhaps even the “Joseph” 
of one Etienne Méhul. 


As to the Opera 


There are in “Le Prophete” passages 
of: genuine dramatic import, even of a 
grandiloquence which is not exclusively 
bombast and fustian, passages by which 
later and greater men profited. But they 
are transient and adventitious, generally 
illusory promises never carried beyond 
the initial step of fulfillment. Weber, 
who had faith in Meyerbeer, adjured 
him not to yield to the lures of the 
trivial Italianism of the time. It was 
vain advice, for Meyerbeer did worse. 
Schumann denounced him scathingly, in- 
voking as the contrasting angel of musi- 
cal righteousness the antipodal Mendels- 
sohn. Wagner abused him out of the 
fullness of his detestation for obvious 
charlatanry and was duly vilified for 
his pains. But nobody summed up the 
case quite as neatly as George Sand, 
who settled the whole matter for future 
generations by declaring the tiniest pre- 
lude of Chopin worth more than all the 
trumpetings of Meyerbeer. For all his 
incredible popularity he had but a slen- 
der and intermittent melodic faculty—a 
faculty that suffered him to rise to dis- 
tinction only at a flash, such as the love 
duet in the “Huguenots.” The rarity 
of these gleams is accentuated by the 
banal grossness, the abysmal] vulgarity of 
the rest. Meyerbéer’s vaunted “style” 
is no style at all, but a commingling of 
frequently antithetical manners, a 
puffed, lumbering eclecticism. . With it 
all he pieced together a frame, artistic- 
ally cumbrous. and unwieldy, if theatric- 
ally and sensuously effective to this day, 
that became transformed in other hands 
to a fit receptacle for the substance of 
true inspiration. One need but call to 
mind the gorgeous triumph scene in 
““Aida” to realize the potentiality of the 
Meyerbeerian structural idea, quickened 
by the touch of a master, and purged of 
the blatant insincerity of its original in- 
tegument, 

The ponderous dullness of the drab 
“Prophet” is relieved by a few fine 
flights. There are arresting passages 
in the music of John of Leyden—pag- 
sages of forcible dramatic implication or 
true heroic ring, inscribed with -har- 
monic effects, modulations and orchestral 
fancies that engross the attention only 
to deceive the expectations thus whetted 
by a quick reversion to platitudinous im- 

otence. It seems almost as if Meyer- 
eer, terror-stricken by a passing vision 
of originality, shrank from pursuing fur- 
ther what, in a better impulse, he had 
brought forth. There must be signal- 
ized the “Ah, mon fils,” the “Roi du ciel,” 
the imposing beginning of the corona- 
tion march—the red blood of which sub- 
sequently turns to sugar—and, indeed, 
the cathedral scene as a whole. Here 
the spectacular and the dramatic ele- 
ment blend with powerful effect, without 
artifice or paltry subterfuge. And when 
the episode is presented with such visual 
magnificence as the Metropolitan sup- 
plies, its emotional hold is exerted un- 
deniably and legitimately. 


Pruning Needed 





If the “Prophet” is to reside comfort- 
ably at the Metropolitan something must 
be done to reduce its elephantine bulk. 
It was only a few minutes to midnight 
when last week’s performance, which be- 
gan at eight, concluded. Yet there were 
periodic howls when Wagner’s operas, 
which are musically great, approached 
three hours and a half in duration. It 
will not do to delete a few bars here 
and there. The curtailment should be 
effected by the elimination of some of 
those vast stretches, arid as Sahara, 
that extend drearily through the score. 
The first thing to go should be the deadly 
scene before the church, with its inter- 
minable florid duet for soprano and con- 
tralto; the next, the almost equally stupid 
prison episode. Were it not one of the 
ambitious pictorial features of the pro- 
duction one would counsel the excision 
of the long-spun ballet, which takes up 
a whole scene for itself and has about 
as much to do with the rest of the opera 
as a skating match in Van Cortlandt 
Park with high mass in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. Moreover, it found 
place in the work only as the traditional 
concession to the estimable gentlemen of 
the Paris Jockey Club, whose mistresses 
composed the corps-de-ballet of the 
Opéra, and who insisted on seeing them 
put through their paces about the middle 


of the evening, when, being late diners, 
they reached the opera. Of all the vul- 
gar music in the “Prophet” this is the 
worst. Almost as bad, though in an- 
other way, are the lugubrious effusions 
of the three Anabaptists, denominateu 
by Bernard Shaw the “three greatest 
bores in grand opera.” Yet the chorale, 
“Ad nos, ad salutarem undam,” which 
they chant continually and which as- 
sumes in a manner the properties of a 
leading-motive, served Liszt as the basis 
for his prodigious organ fantasy and 
fugue. 

For the present production Joseph Ur- 
ban has provided handsome scenery, if 
not altogether the best that has come 
from his brush. However, costumes and 
groupings could not be bettered and the 
magnificence of the cathedral scene in- 
spired much applause. It was for the 
skating ballet at the original Paris pro- 
duction of this opera that roller skates 
were invented, and roller skates were 
used in the Hammerstein performance 
of 1909. The Metropolitan, with an eye 
to realistic illusion, equips its dancers 
with what, to all appearances, are gen- 
uine ice-skates, which conceal smal! 
wheels. It cannot be said that the skat- 
ers manifested absolute virtuosity in 
their fancy skating last week. Much of 
the time they evoked visions of a class 
of timorous beginners in the park or at 
the rink. 


Caruso and Mme. Matzenauer 


Caruso’s Samson demonstrated the 
present adaptability of his vocal means 
to roles of ames caliber. His John of 
Leyden further confirms it. In Raoul 
the need for elegant style and polished 
expression always stood in the way of 
his artistic success with the part. But 
here the necessity for bold, forceful and 
dramatic directness of utterance meet his 
requirements more than half way. Most 
of his singing was of extreme beauty last 
week, though the French language al- 
ways places him at disadvantage. To 
his impersonation he brought a dignity 
and an earnestness that showed him in 
deep sympathy with the réle. Moreover, 
he caught the rapt, spiritual quality of 
certain scenes. That he should have 
consented to learn a new part and one 
so taxing, to boot, must appreciably in- 
crease the respect in which he is held. 
In short, his John is as successful as his 
Samson vocally and, without reserve, a 
deeply impressive, even moving, achieve- 
ment. 

The lion’s share of the evening’s task 
fell to Mme. Matzenauer, whose Fides 
proved to be a remarkably fine and 
consistently wrought performance. The 


part imposes inordinate vocal difficulties. 
The range of the music is enormous and 
the delivery of it requires not only 
warmth of pathetic and tragic utterance 
but extreme skill in the treatment of 
dramatic bravura. These things the 
contralto was able to provide in generous 
measure. Only in the emission of her 
upper tones could be found reason for 
clearly defined objection. Both she and 
Miss Muzio, who made an acceptable 
showing as the colorless Bertha, won 
vehement applause for the long, difficult 
and musically atrocious duet in the 
fourth act. Mr. Didur was a competent 
Oberthal. Messrs. Bloch, Schlegel and 
Mardones were the glum and wearisome 
Anabaptists and the lesser réles were 
sung by Messrs. d’Angelo, Ruysdael, 
Audisio and Mmes. Egener, Arden, Tif- 
fany and Warwick. As usual}, the chorus 
sang well. Mr. Bodanzky, who is in 
many respects a better conductor than 
when he first came here, gave a finely 
prepared and enthusiastic reading of the 
endless reaches of inflated orchestral 
bombast, lightened here and there by a 
fine conceit or two. 
HERBERT I, PEYSER. 


CHRISTINE MILLER WEDS 


Popular Contralto Begomes Bride of 
Daniel M. Clemson in Chicago 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


CuicaGco, Feb. 12.—Christine Miller, 
the noted American concert contralto, 
who recently announced that she would 
fill no more concert engagements this sea- 
son and subsequently cancelled all en- 
gagements made for her by her mana- 
gers, was married late yesterday to Dan- 
iel M. Clemson of Pittsburgh. Members 
of the bride’s family were present. The 
ceremony was held in this city to avoid 
unnecessary pomp and publicity. Mr. 
Clemson is a widower and was formerly 
a partner of Andrew Carnegie. He has 
fitted up a home said to be worth 
$500,000 for his wife. 


Mme. Leginska Divorces Her Husband, 
Roy Emerson Whithorne 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 12.—The marital 
tangle involving Ethel Leginska, the 
pianist, and Roy Emerson Whithorne, 
the composer, was unravelled yesterday 
in the Common Pleas Court when Judge 
Alvin J. Parson granted a divorce to 
Mme. Leginska. The willful absence for 
three years of her husband was the only 
ground advanced for the divorce. Mr. 
Whithorne retains the custody of his 
nine-year-old son Cedric. The settlement 
is the result of a compromise. 














HIPOLITO LAZARO REGISTERS A 
GENUINE TRIUMPH IN “TOSCA” 


Gatti’s New Tenor Warmly Praised in Second Appearance at Metro- 
politan—Wins Ovation in Last Act—“Francesca,” “Martha” and 
“Saint Elizabeth” Other Operas of Week 


PERFORMANCE of “Tosca,” superb 

for three things and featuring the 
second appearance of the new tenor, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, was given last Friday eve- 
ning. Mr. Lazaro is a-truly emotional 
tenor; his high tones are emitted with a 
power that thrills the hearer. His action 
is spontaneous and _ characteristically 
Latin, and he puts every atom of his 
being into his work. In truth, Mr. La- 
zaro’s sincerity carried the audience with 
him and ovations were numerous. Not 
in some time has an artist received 
greater tribute than did this tenor after 
his “E lucevan le stelle.” The final duet 
with Mme. Farrar—the Tosca—was an 
artistic triumph for both artists. 

Mr. Scotti’s incomparable Scarpia and 
the playing of the orchestra under 
Moranzoni were the special features. 
However, it was really Mr. Lazaro’s work 
and his merited triumph which made this 
performance of “Tosca” notable. 

(F. V. K.) 

Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini” was 
sung at the Metropolitan on Wednesday 
evening, with Frances Alda in the title 
role, Marie Sundelius as Samaritani, 
Giovanni Martinelli as Paolo, Mr. Amato 
as Giancotto, and Mr. Bada as Malates- 
timo. The other parts were also sung 
by the artists who have appeared in them 
before, with the exception of Mme. Matt- 
feld, who sang Altichiara, previously 
done by Miss Braslau. The best feature 
of the performance, not a distinguished 
one as a whole, was the impassioned con- 
ducting of this magnificent score, under 
Mr. Moranzoni’s baton. (A. W. K.) 

Flotow’s “Martha” was sung at the 
matinée on Feb. 9, with Miss Hempel in 
the name part, Miss Perini as Nancy and 


Messrs. Caruso and De Luca as Lionel 
and Plunkett respectively. Both Miss 
Hempel and Caruso were in poor voice 
at the beginning of the performance, but 
Miss Hempel recovered very soon and 
sang with her usual beauty of tone, being 
compelled to repeat “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” Mr. Caruso did not quite 
measure up to his standard, but he was 
much applauded especially after ‘“M’Ap- 
pari.” Mr. De Luca was admirable in 
every way. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 
(J. A. H.) 


Miss Easton Again Admired 


“Saint Elizabeth” reached its third 
performance last Saturday night and 
stirred a deeply moved audience to con- 
siderable enthusiasm. The oftener one 
hears Liszt’s lovely legend—which is 
really far more compelling as an opera 
than as an oratorio—the more one rec- 
ognizes in it the most beautiful, artistic 
and evenly balanced representation the 
Metropolitan has contrived in several 
years, or, to be exact, since the produc- 
tion of Montemezzi’s “‘L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” The interpretation is maintaining 
the high level set at the premiére. 
Scenically it is the finest thing to be wit- 
nessed at the Metropolitan to-day, and 
musically it simply dwarfs all recent nov- 
elties and revivals. The nearly all- 
American cast shows barely a flaw. As 
usual it was the great singing actress, 
Florence Easton, who earned the hearti- 
est plaudits Saturday night. She be- 
longs in that class which includes such 
supreme lyric tragediennes as Olive 
Fremstad and Mary Garden. Clarence 
Whitehill, though a trifle hoarse, sec- 
onded her ably, and Mme. Matzenauer. 
Carl Schlegel, Robert Leonard, Basil 
Ruysdael and the rest carried off their 
usual honors. (H. F. P.) 


SHUBERT DEAL MAY 
RESTORE OPERA TO 
THE BOSTONIANS 


Broadway Firm Buys Home of 
Defunct Company at Back Bay 
—Campanini Forces Booked as 
First Attraction — New York 
Managers May Enter Operatic 
Field in ‘‘Hub’’—Promise More 
Concerts in the Big Theater 


HE Boston Opera House, which was 

erected in the Back Bay section of 
the Hub, has been sold to Messrs. Lee 
and J. J. Shubert of New York City, for 
a consideration said to be $1,000,000, or 
about two-thirds of its original cost. 
Under the initiative of the late Eben D. 
Jordan, a leading merchant in Boston, 
the Boston Opera Company was incor- 
porated in 1908, and Mr. Jordan at once 
had plans drawn for an opera house to 
cost more than $700,000. Citizens of 
Boston purchased $150,000 worth of stock 
in the new opera organization. 

The house was erected in 1909 and 
opened with a performance of “Giocon- 
da” on Nov. 7, 1909, with a cast includ- 
ing Nordica, Homer, Constantino, Bak- 
lanoff and Mardones. Henry W. Russell 
was manager, and the directors were 
George R. Fearing, Charles Hayden, 
I'rancis Peabody, Jr., B. J. Lang, George 
W. Chadwick and Ralph R. Flanders. 

The venture was not a permanent suc- 
cess, and after several seasons the com- 
pany disbanded. At Mr. Jordan’s death 
in 1916 the opera house reverted ‘to his 
estate, and from it the Messrs. Shubert 
purchased the building and the ground. 

The acquisition of the Boston Opera 
House gives to the Messrs. Shubert five 
playhouses in Boston, the others being 
the Shubert, the Wilbur, the Majestic 
and the Plymouth. ; 

The Chicago Opera Company will be 
the first attraction offered at the house 
under the new management, and, al- 
though the Shuberts have not yet made 
any definite statement of its intentions 
as regard its future plans, it is an- 
nounced that they will present there 
large spectacular productions requiring 
a large stage, and also that they may 
enter the field of grand opera. The 
Shuberts state further that Boston will 
now have “more concerts than the city 
has ever had before.” 


STILLMAN-KELLEY EXPLAINS 











Was Named by Harvard Music Depart- 
ment for American Programs in Rome 


‘In an editorial appearing in MUSICAL 
AMERICA of Feb. 9, concerning a series 


of orchestral concerts of compositions by 


Americans to be given in Rome this win- 
ter, exception was taken to the fact that, 
among other distinguished American 
composers, the name of Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley was omitted from the programs 
prepared by the music departments of 
Yale and Harvard universities, together 
with Felix Lamond and Major Richard 
Aldrich. 

MuSICAL AMERICA has lately received 
the following telegram from Mr. Kelley: 

“Concerning your editorial criticism of 
the University program-makers for the 
projected American Orchestral Concert 
in Rome, I wish to state that I was in- 
formed that my name was included in 
the program outlined by the Harvard 
Music Department and that the gentle- 
men of this department are not respon- 
sible for its absence. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“EDGAR STILLMAN-KELLEY. 
“Oxford, O., Feb. 12, 1918.” 





George W. Fergusson, Long Held in 
Germany, Soon to Return to America 


George W. Fergusson, the prominent 
English baritone and teacher, who was 
interned at Ruhleben,. Germany, and 
subsequently released to live in Berlin, 
has now sent word through the Danish 
Red Cross at Copenhagen that he ex- 
pects to be granted his release and to 
return to this country very shortly. 





Frederick Preston Search to Conduct 
Naval Orchestra 


Frederick Preston Search, American 
‘cellist and composer, has been appointed 
to the conductorship of the United States 
Naval Reserve Orchestra, at the Mare 
Island Naval Training Camp, California. 
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Scenes of “Le Prophete” 
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Above (at the left), “John of Leyden” (Mr. Caruso), crowned prophet-king. The three ‘“Anabaptists” are Messrs. Mardones, Schlegel and Bloch. (Right), 
(me. Matzenauer as “Fides” and Miss Muzio as “Bertha” in Act IV. Below (in the circle), Mr. Caruso as “John” and Miss Muzio as “Bertha. 


iruso as “John” singing the battle song in Act III. 
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part, that music has not yet come into 
its own, and that is because of the in- 
difference of law-givers, educators and 
parents, who had not realized music’s 
influence in the life of every man, woman 
and child; but a man had arisen to go 
out among the people to arouse their in- 
terést, .He praised Dr. C. F. Hoban, 
superintendent of the schools of Dun- 
more, for being instrumental in bring- 
ing Mr. Freund to Scranton. At this 
Dr. Hoban was given an ovation by the 
audience. Mr. Pennington also gave a 
word of hearty praise to Mrs. Martha 
Matthews Owens, director of music in 
the Dunmore schools. In closing, the 
speaker gave a rapid survey of the story 
of music and its effect on civilization. 

Finally, he introduced Mr. Freund, as 
one who had done more for the uplift of 
music and musical culture in the United 
States that any other living man. He 
also spoke of him as “the editor of MusI- 
cAL AMERICA, unquestionably the most 
authoritative, influential and widely read 
paper of its class in the country, if not 
in the world.” 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


Mr. Freund was unable to speak for 
several moments because of the applause. 
He began his speech with a‘vivid descrip- 
tion of how music has affected men and 
women in times of great stress and 
strain; how it has uplifted and enabled 
them to bear the blows of adversity. 
Then he took the opportunity to thank 
the press of Scranton for their exceed- 
ing good will. ‘ } 

Among those whom he particularized 
as having done splendid work for the 
cause of music in the Lackawanna Val- 
ley were Dr. C. F. Hoban of the Dun- 
more schools, John T. Watkins, Col. L. 
A. Watres, E. E. Southworth, J. Al- 
fred Pennington, Louis Baker Phillips, 
Harold S. Briggs, Frank J. Daniel, W. 
W. Jones, Flavien Van Derveken and 
Mrs. Martha Matthews Owens. 

As he referred to John T. Watkins, 
the splendid leader, and pointed him out 
as he stood near the platform, the audi- 
ence gave Mr. Watkins an ovation, as 
they also did later when Mr. Freund re- 
ferred particularly to the public spirit 
of Col. L. A. Watres, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and also 
when he referred to the splendid work 
being done by Mrs. Martha Matthews 
Owens. 

One of the points which made a deep 
impression in the course of his address, 
which was punctuated by applause and 
laughter at the many humorous sallies, 
was when he referred to the humdrum 
life of most people, which consisted sim- 
ply of work, work, work all day, with 
nothing but a little rest to prepare for 
the next day’s drudgery. The problem, 
he said, is to seek to win leisure by 
means of work; leisure to build up a 
comfortable home, to be with wife and 
family, to be able to enjoy good music, 
to visit a picture gallery, to take a vaca- 
tion. Most men went from home to fac- 
tory, or office, or store, then back to the 
home, and knew little of the great pul- 
sating life about them. Indeed, they 
had little time for anything but busi- 
ness, business, business. Recreation was 
as much a need as food, light, a bed, 


Dr. Charles Hoban, Superintendent of Public Schools in Dunmore, Pa., and Martha 
Matthews Owens, Director of Public School Music in Dunmore 


clothes, air, and in recreation music 
must ever play the larger part. 

Mr. Freund then quickly reviewed the 
public work he has been doing during 
the last five years, which had resulted 
first in the Declaration of Musical Inde- 
pendence of the United States, with mo- 
mentous results, and had finally resulted 
in the formation of the Musical Alliance 
of the United States, in order to bring 
all the workers in the musical world and 
industries together for certain definite 
aims, the first of which was the recogni- 
tion of the value of music as something 
vital in the national, civic and home life. 

He paid a great tribute to the Welsh 
and the Germans for the influence they 
had exercised in Scranton and the Lacka- 
wanna Valley, which had made Scran- 
ton known years back as a highly musi- 
cal community. 

As the Scranton Republican, in its 
report of the address, said: 

“Mr. Freund’s speech last night was 
a well-rounded, logical, patriotic and 
humorous speech, but it could well be 
produced in full if space would permit. 
Everything he said took on an added 
meaning, an added depth and strength, 
through the virility of his individuality.” 

At the close of his address, with a 
splendid patriotic peroration Mr. Freund 
received an ovation, the whole audience 
rising. To give an idea of the interest 
shown in his address, let me quote again 
ri the Scranton Republican, which 
said: 

“From every part of the city people 
came in automobiles, and trolley cars, 
and on foot. And the most remarkable 
part of the whole business was that they 
stayed until the affair was at an end. 
No one left the hall during the singing 
or speaking, and when Mr. Freund had 
finished and a number of people started 
to rise from their seats, Mr, Watkins 
rushed to the front and cried: ‘If you 
are all Americans, you will remain un- 
til we sing the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” ”? 

After the national anthem had been 
sung with dramatic intensity and fer- 
vor by the whole audience, led by the 
great chorus, they sang the “Gloria” 
from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, led by 
Frank J. Daniel, and the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from the “Messiah.” 

As he stepped from the platform Mr. 
Freund was greeted by a great number 
of people, who came up to shake him by 
the hand and congratulate him. 

Perhaps one of the greatest compli- 
ments paid him was that those who had 
come in from other towns in the valley 
and had stayed to the very end, by doing 
so would not reach their homes till two 
and three in the morning. 

Mr. Freund arrived on the early after- 
noon train on Wednesday. Among those 
on the committee who met him were E. 
E. Southworth, Harold Briggs, Charles 
H. Chandler, Frederick Walbank, John 
T. Watkins, Frank J. Daniels, Robert J. 
Bauer, Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard M. Bunnell, Mrs. J. Ben- 
jamin Dimmick. 

During the afternoon Mr. Freund met 
a number of the local music-lovers, who 
gathered at the Hotel Casey to receive 
him. 

Banquet by the Music Teachers 


Wednesday evening he was entertained 
at a banquet given at the Hotel Casey by 
the members of the Lackawanna County 
Music Teachers’ Association and a num- 
ber of invited guests. Mr. Southworth 
was the toastmaster. Dr. Charles F. 
Hoban, superintendent of schools of Dun- 
more, was the first speaker. He told 
how he had met Mr. Freund and heard 
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him at the recent great convention of 
the Pennsylvania teachers in Johnstown, 
Pa., and had been so impressed that he 
had determined not to rest until he had 
induced Mr. Freund to come to Scranton. 

Col. L. A. Watres, ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor of Pennsylvania, spoke of how 
he had enjoyed many inspiring musical 
events during his life, particularly one 
of a flag-raising at Old Forge, where 
over four thousand children, each car- 
rying an American flag, marched in the 
rain. “This,” he said, “is the spirit that 
will save the country.” 

Samuel Samter, representing the Mer- 
chants’ Association, paid a tribute to 
music and its vee i fpr influence to do 
great and wonderful things. 

Mr. Freund was introduced by the 


President and made a bright and witty ° 


address, interspersed with humorous 
anecdotes. He 
upon the necessity of building a love 
for music from the bottom up by intro- 
ducing it into the public school system. 
He spoke highly of the local community 
chorus and the various musical organiza- 
tions, particularly the Welsh and Ger- 
man choruses. He briefly sketched the 
work he'has been doing, through the 
propaganda he has been making through 
the country. He urged the teachers and 
musicians to get together and stand to- 
gether as the only way by which they 
could gain the recognition to which they 
were entitled. 

The banquet closed with the singing 
of patriotic songs. Harold Briggs pre- 
sided at the piano, and Mrs. Martha 
Matthews Owens led the singing. Wil- 
liam Steinke of the Times sang a Harry 
Lauder song. 

Among those present were E. E. 
Southworth, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Pen- 
nington, Harold Parker, Charles H. 
Chandler, Rose Conway, Gussie Fritz, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Coffin, W. W. Jones, 
Elizabeth Neary, Helen Costello, Fred- 
erick Walbank, Alice Hannick, Mr. and 
Mrs, F. J. Daniel, Miss Berkhouser, Miss 
Donnolly, L. B. Phillips, Hannah Price, 





laid particular stress . 


Mrs. Robert Malowney, Miss Stetler, 
Mrs. Robert Evans, Mrs. E. S. Peck, 
Mary Rainey, Minnie Eagen, Fred Wid- 
mayer, H. 8S. Briggs, Mrs. C. L. Frey, 
Kathryn Coursen, Mrs. Martha M. 
Owens, Mary Rady, Teresa Loftus, Rob- 
ert Bauer, Samuel Samter, Saidee 
Kaiser, Col. L. A. Watres, Florence 
Puhle, Mrs. Martha Peck, Jessie Smith, 
Leona and Louise Kohler, Mrs. Edna 
Sancton, Mrs. C. H. Genter, Mrs. Willard 
Bunnell, Mrs. J. A. Price, Dr. C. F. 
Hoban, Mr. and Mrs. John T. Watkins, 
Mary Fay and Mrs. C. H. Penman. 


Speaks at Dunmore High School 


The next morning Mr. Freund spoke 
at the Dunmore High School, where he 
was welcomed by over a thousand high 
schoo] pupils, a number of invited guests 
and a delegation of sisters and pupils 
from Marywood College and St. Paul’s 
Convent. On the platform with him 
were Alfred J. Pennington, John T. Wat- 
kins, Louis Baker Phillips, Flavien Van 
Derveken, E. J. Lynett, editor Scranton 
Times; the Rev. C. O. Hawley, Mrs. 
Martha R. Peck, Col. L. A. Watres, 
Chauncey Derby, P. A. Barrett, Arnold 
Lohmann, the Rev. Francis Valverde, 
Mary Fay, Attorney Jerome Barrett, A. 
I’. McHale, R. A. Golden and Annie 
Stiles. 

In a conversational way Mr. Freund 
told the young people something about 
the rise and progress of music and of 
the musical industries in this country. 
He interspersed his talk with many in- 
teresting and amusing anecdotes, and 
especially urged the young people that 
they should follow the new Democratic 
slogan, “Service,” which he said was in 
keeping with the spirit of democracy. It 
was no use to struggle for the dollar 
alone. 

The speaker paid tribute to Dr. C. F. 
Hoban as a leader in the movement to 
exploit music in the schools. He said 
that the songs that he had heard the 
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young people sing were a credit to their 
teacher, Mrs. Martha Matthews Owens. 

In the musical program which was 
given during his visit Annie Stiles played 
two pianoforte pieces. most creditably. 

In the course of his address Mr. 
Freund appealed to the children to keep 
a love for music, which he said begins 
where words end and whispers to us of 
immortality. 

At the close of the address the whole 
audience rose and sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and “Pennsylvania,” 
the stirring song, the music by Frederick 
R. Benjamin, the words by John E. Bar- 
rett, editor of the Scranton Republican. 
Later the Glee Club sang the “Two Gren- 
adiers” and the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 





Entertained by Colonel Watres 


From the High Schol at Dunmore 
Mr. Freund was escorted to the home of 
Col. L. A. Watres for luncheon. Among 
those present, besides the host, were 
Judge H. M. Edwards, prominent in the 
Eisteddfods; E. E. Southworth, Alfred J. 
Pennington, head of the Scranton Con- 
servatory of Music; Louis Baker Phil- 
lips, leader of the symphony orchestra; 
Otto J. Robinson, president of the Junger 
Mannerchor; Ludwig Stipp, vice-presi- 
dent of the Liederkranz; John T. Wat- 
kins, leader of the Community singers, 
and Dr. C. F. Hoban, superintendent of 
the Dunmore schools and the father of 
community singing in that borough. 

During the luncheon Mr. Freund en- 
tertained by his wit and remarkable 
conversational ability. 


Speaks at the Century Club 


After the luncheon Mr. Freund was 
taken by Mr. Hoban and John T. Wat- 
kins to the Century Club, where, being 
introduced in a very sympathetic man- 
ner by the president, he addressed an 
audience of several hundred women. He 
spoke particularly with reference to the 
opportunity, as well as the burden, which 
had come to the women of the world and, 
indeed, of this country through the war. 
He said that the world would have to 
be rebuilt and regenerated. It was his 
conviction that this could be accom- 
plished only through the idealism of the 
women, who were everywhere showing a 
self-sacrifice and a power for work of 
the most serious character, which was 
inspiring. 

Mass Meeting at Dunmore 


In the evening Mr. Freund spoke to 
a mass meeting at the Dunmore High 
School. The auditorium was filled to 
overflowing. The front seats were occu- 
pied by the church choirs—the Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Christian, Episco- 
palian and St. Mary’s, St. Anthony’s and 
All Saints’ Catholic choirs. 

Preceding the lecture the Erie Band, 
under the leadership of Fred Bogart, 
and the High School Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Martha Matthews 
Owens, gave a concert, alternating their 
numbers. 

A spontaneous burst of applause greet- 
ed Mr. Freund as he started down the 
aisle to reach the platformt, the loudest 
in the applause being some of the high 
school children who had heard him in 
the morning. 

On the stage with Mr. Freund were 
the Rev. L. D. Palmer, E. E. Southworth, 
F. E. Bogert, Dayton Ellis, Martha Mat- 
thews Owens, Marie Swift, John T. Wat- 
kins, M. J. Costello, Leon Bly, Frederick 
Walbank, Mrs. Clare Horan Cawley, 
Mrs. E. S. Peck, Mrs. Charles Gertel, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Coffin, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. N. Ferris, Robert Bauer, Mrs. Alfred 
Pennington, Miss. Berghouser, Mollie 
Wheeler, Mrs. Robert Mulowney, Mar- 
garet Comegys, Irene Howley, Helen 
Casey and Marie McKenna. 

In introducing the speaker, Dr. Hoban 
said in part: ; 

“Many distinguished persons have ap- 
peared on this platform, men great and 
famous in the eyes of our nation, but 
not any of these have performed so great 
a service for our country as the gentle- 
man who is honoring Dunmore on this 
oecasion. He is attempting a wonderful 
work in his effort to make America the 
greatest musical nation in the world. 
He is unique in that he is doing it from 
an unselfish standpoint, accepting neither 
reward for his services nor pay for his 
expenses. He will not live to see the 
fruits of his labor, but when all the 
musical activities in America, the manu- 
facturer, the teacher, the player, the 
artist and student, are united and Amer- 
ica begins her march toward musical 
fame—this will be the monument to this 
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wonderful American, one of the greatest 
to-day in this country.” 

One of the points made in Mr. 
Freund’s address was that as music came 
out of the people, in the shape of the 
folk song and dance, so he and others 
were trying to give it back to the people. 
Music was not alone art for art’s sake, 
nor to be put on once a week, with your 
religion, on Sundays. It was for all, to 
help make life sweeter and better. 

After expressing his gratitude to the 
press of the city for their generous 
treatment of an “old wandering news- 
paper man,” as he described himself, he 
made an earnest plea to the parents to 
have their children study music, and laid 
special stress upon the fact that, con- 
trary to the belief of most people that 
any old instrument and any half-baked 
teacher were good enough for the child, 
during the formative period of the musi- 
cal ear, the best instrument and the most 
competent teacher that could be procured 
were necessary. 

Although he did not retire till a late 


hour, a number of the. musicians having 
entertained him at the Hotel Casey at 
a supper after his address, Mr. Freund 
was up and out early. He was a guest 
of Mr. Southworth at breakfast, and 
at nine o’clock Friday morning was at 
the Central High School auditorium in 
Scranton, where he delivered an address 
similar to the one he had given on the 
preceding day in Dunmore. 


Speaks at the High School in Scranton 


Before his address the Central High 
School Orchestra gave a’ program. A 
number of parents and other visitors 
were present. On the stage with him 
were Prof. A. H. Welles, principal of the 
Central High School, who presided; Prof. 
M. H. Jordan, vice-principal; Dr. S. E. 
Weber, superintendent of schools; Prof. 
E. E. Southworth, Prof. John T. Wat- 
kins and the Rev. John Hammond. 

Preceding his address the Central 
High Orchestra gave a program. Later 
pupils of Ethel Dahl’s class in the fittn 
grade of No. 33 School gave a program. 


The youngsters sang so well that Mr. 
Freund complimented’ them. Sylvia 
Jones, daughter of W. W. Jones, the mu- 
sical director for local schools, played 
a violin solo with fine musicianly under- 
standing. The Centra! High School Glee 
Club also sang several numbers, under 
the direction of Professor Jones. 

Dr. Weber introduced Mr. Freund to 
the audience and spoke of his work in 
the highest terms. Mr. Freund received 
an enthusiastic welcome from the audi- 
ence, which then rose and sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

In the course of his address Mr. 
Freund spoke of his experiences as a 
propagandist and how he came to go out. 
He paid special tribute to the Welsh and 
the Germans for their love of music, 
which had made Scranton and, indeed, 
the whole Lackawanna Valley renowned 
for its choruses. 

He said that the Hon. Philander P. 
Claxton, commissioner of education of 
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the United States, was engaged in out- 
lining a comprehensive scheme for im- 
proving music in the public schools. He 
said, furthermore, that it should be cause 
for rejoicing by all those interested in 
musical education, that Mr. Claxton was 
so distinctly interested in music. He 
described him as a very broadminded 
man, who had declared, in a number of 
addresses, his conviction that after the 
three rudiments, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, had been acquired, he knew of no 
greater force to create sane, resourceful, 
fine citizens than music. 


Entertained by the Board of Trade 


From the High School Mr. Freund 
went to the Town Hall to inspect the 
arrangements for the great mass meet- 
ing that night. Then he was taken to 
the Scranton Club, where he was enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Board of 
Trade. Among those present were Prof. 
E. E. Southworth, ex-Mayor Dimmick, 
Colonel Watres, E. J. Lynett, the editor 
of the Scranton Times, James Gardner 
Sanderson, Frank Hummler, Francis H. 
Coffin, John Reynolds, A. N. Cramer and 
G. W. Clark. 

That evening, before the great mass 
meeting, Mr. Freund was entertained at 
dinner by Mr. and Mrs. John T. Wat- 
kins, who had invited a number of prom- 
inent musicians and teachers to meet 
him. Among those present at the dinner 
were Prof. E. E. Southworth, Louis 
Baker Phillips, Harold S. Briggs, James 
E. Watkins, Philip Warren, Dr. C. F. 
Hoban and Thomas Beynon. After the 
dinner the party adjourned to the Town 
Hall for the mass meeting. 

Mr. Freund left on the morning train, 
being escorted to the depot by a commit- 
tee, among whom were Mr. Southworth, 
C. F. Hoban and John T. Watkins. 


High Praise for the Scranton Singers 


As he bade his friends farewell Mr. 
Freund said: ‘Rarely in all my long 
life have I heard such splendid, such 
vital, such wholly uplifting chorus sing- 
ing as that to which I have listened here 
in Seranton. If I have been of service 
to you it is nothing compared to the in- 
spiration you have all been to me. You 
send me away with renewed strength, 
with new courage for the work and the 
cause.” 


Results of the Propaganda 


In the course of an interview in the 
Republican Mr. Southworth said: 
“T feel enthusiastic about the effects 





that are certain to result from the bring- 
ing of Mr. Freund to this city. I be- 
lieve the results, both directly and indi- 
rectly, will be great. For one thing, Mr. 
Freund’s coming has brought the teach- 
ers of music closer together, and has in- 
troduced a feeling that cannot be but 
for good. Personally, I was much im- 
pressed by the talks given by our guest. 
I was with him rather continuously dur- 
ing his stay. His amazing versatility, 
his wonderful mind and accomplishments 
could not but have a profound effect 
on anyone brought into contact with him. 
He has a prodigious memory and a 
knowledge of things possessed by but 
few alive. It was a privilege to hear 
him. I was at Dunmore when he spoke 
to the high school children, who will 
never in all their lives forget the in- 
fluence of his address.” 





Young Friends of the Work 


The following letter has been received 
from some of the young people of the 
Dunmore High School, where Mr. 
Freund spoke: 


Dear Mr. Freund: 


To secure an entry into the souls of 
high school students and unlock their 
hearts as you did demands the outpour- 
ing of the “massed soul” of the speaker. 
Your noble words accomplished this and 
the sentiments which you expressed will 
never be forgotten by “the class of 1918.” 

As we soon will go forth into the 
world to perform our respective tasks, 
it was most fitting that we receive the 
blessing of one whose entire life has 
been devoted to a sincere purpose and a 
high ideal. 

There is work in the world for each 
one of us and as we do our work, each 
for others, we will be moved to greater 
efforts by your inspiring example and 
your purpose accomplished. 

We salute you in farewell. « 

Very sincerely yours, 


Max Whitman, Margaret: Mitchell, 


Frank Joyce, Ruth Niebell, 
Louis Jeffrey, Luey H. Baltista, 
Cyril Kane, Arthur H. Bore. 


Clarence Watrous, Jason A. Zurlich, 


Samuel B. Hadden, Lester Angwin, 


James D. Rosenfeld, William Lawler, 
Margaret G. Dainty, Lloyd Pinnell, 
Margaret Bingham, Joseph Gritii.:, 


Letitia R. Boland, 
Reta M. Freas, 
Beatrice Conway, 
Kathryn Swarts, 
Clariss Correll, 
Alice O’ Hara, 
Dorothy Lord, 
Margaret Palmer, 
Joseph Manley, 
Walter F. Krotzer, 
Samuel J. Thier, 
Eugen McAndrew, 
Frank Teevan, 
Albert Thomas, 
Janet Skeoch, 
Mary E. Jordan, 
Louise Neuffer, 


Francis Freeman, 
Harold Sitzer, 
Edwin P. Ostrander, 
Eugene R. Reilly, 
Thomas EK. McCann, 
Leo J. MceNutey, 
Alice E. Sullivan, 
Bridget Neary, 
Irene Langan, 

Alice Palmer, 
Romayne Bruning, 
Dorothy De Frehn, 
Beth Wagner, 
Lenora Ostrander, 
Clara Marsh, 

Clare Purcell, 
Genevieve Gibbons, 
Agnes O’Boyle, Mildred Monninger. 
Nellie. M. Perry, Mary McDonough. 


Dunmore, Pa., Feb. 5, 1918. 
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 pagsateeels CAMPANINI, director 
general of the Chicago Opera Asso- 

ciation, who has played such an impor- 

tant part in the operatic development in 

the United States during the last decade, 

has had the advantage of living in a 

_ musical atmosphere from the time of his 
birth. 

Born in Parma, Italy, the younger 
brother of Italo Campanini, who was the 
Caruso of the past generation, be began 
the study of music at the Parma Con- 
servatory at an early age. While still 
hardly more than a boy, he was made 
concertmaster of the opera orchestra at 
Parma and, proving his ability, he was 
promoted to the conductor’s desk. 

Shortly after, he was called to La 
Scala at Milan and later to the Costanzi 
at Rome and the San Carlo at Naples. 
He has conducted in every important 
opera house in Italy and Spain. From 
1906 to 1911 he was principal conductor 
at Covent Garden, London, and during 
the same years in the larger cities of 
South America. 

His first visit to America was during 
the winter of 1883 with his brother, who 
was then reigning tenor at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He conducted 
there the first performance in America 
of Boito’s “Mefistofele,” with Italo Cam- 
panini in the réle of Faust and Christine 
Nilsson as Margarita. Four years later 
he was conductor-in-chief in the com- 


pany brought to America by his brother. 
Eva Tetrazzini, sister of Luisa, who had 
in the meantime become the wife of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, was prima donna of 
the company. 


When Oscar Hammerstein opened the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1906, Cam- 
panini was artistic director, which posi- 
tion he retained until the disbanding of 
the Hammerstein forces. During his 
period of tenure at the Manhattan, he 
introduced to America many new operas 
and singers. Among the works owing 
their first performance in New York to 
Mr. Campanini are “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” “Salomé,” “Thais” and “Louise.” 

In associate management with An- 
dreas Dippel in the original Chicago 
Opera Company, Mr. Campanini con- 
finued the excellent work he had done 
for New York with Hammerstein. First 
performances in America by the Chicago 
company were given of “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” “Cristoforo Colombo,” “Don 
Quichotte” and, in more recent seasons, 
“Monna Vanna,” “Isabeau,” “Azora” 
and many others. Singers who owe their 
first American appearances to Mr. Cam- 
panini in Chicago are Titta Ruffo, Galli- 
Curci, Genevieve Vix, Giacomo Rimini, 
Rosa Raisa and Lucien Muratore. 
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CINCINNATI AGAIN 
WELCOMES HERBERT 


Conducts Varied Programs at Two 
Concerts—May Festival 
Plans 





CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 9.—With Victor 
Herbert as guest conductor, the first of 
this week’s pair of symphony concerts 
was fully as great a success as the oth- 
ers which have been given recently un- 
der his leadership. Much to the delight 
of his many local admirers, Mr. Herbert 
had put his own Suite, “Woodland Fan- 
cies,” on the program. Its presentation 
was superb both from a technical and 
artistic viewpoint. The other orchestral 
number was Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
ding’? Symphony, which received a beau- 
tiful reading. Mischa Levitzki played 
Saint-Saéns’s G Minor Concerto and 
created a sensation with his truly won- 
derful technical equipment, poise and 
artistic development. 

The popular concert of the Symphony 
last Sunday was again given before a 
house that was entirely sold out. As on 
all previous occasions, when Mr. Her- 
bert appeared as leader of our orchestra, 
enthusiasm ran high. The program con- 
tained Lalo’s somewhat neglected over- 
ture, “Le Roi d’Ys,” Wagner’s “Prize 
Song,” Delibes’ “Sylvia” Suite, Enesco’s 
“Roumanian Rhapsody” in A, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song’ and “Spinning 
Song,” both delightfully orchestrated by 
Mr. Herbert, and the latter’s own “Na- 
toma” Suite. The soloist was Arthur 
Herschmann of New York, who was given 
a sincere welcome. 

The meeting of the Musicians’ Club last 
Saturday evening honored the American 
composer, Adolph M. Foerster of Pitts- 
burgh, who celebrated his 64th birthday. 
Mr. Foerster was the guest of honor and 
a program consisting entirely of his com- 
positions was the feature of the evening. 
Philip Werthner, Adolph Hahn and Wal- 
ter Heermann united in presenting the 
Trio in C, Op. 61, and the Trio in C 
Minor, Op. 29. Walter Heermann, of 
the Symphony Orchestra and the College 
of Music, assisted by the veteran com- 
poser, played the latter’s “Dévotion,” for 
‘cello and piano, and Glynn Morris and 








Robert Thumann each sang a group o 
l’‘oerster songs. 

When announcing the engagement o 
Kugen Ysaye as conductor of this year’ 
May Festival, the festival directors als: 
made public the program, which will in 
clude the following works: Tuesday, 
evening, May 7, Haydn’s “The Seasons” 
Wednesday evening, the “Matthew Pas 
sion”; Friday, evening, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s new choral work, “The Pilgrim’: 
Progress”; Saturday evening, Rossini’: 
‘“Stabat Mater,” and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“New Life.” Thursday and Saturday af 
ternoons will be devoted to orchestral con. 
certs, at which noted soloists will be 
heard. Ysaye will take charge of the 
rehearsals immediately upon his arriva! 
here on April 1. L. G. S. 





Vocal Art-Science Pupil Scores Success 
in “Pinafore” 


A pronounced success was recently, 
scored by a young Vocal Art-Scienc« 
pupil, Adele Bouchere Smith, who afte 
only ten days’ notice sang the rdéle of 
Josephine in “Pinafore.” Miss Smith is 
only nineteen years old, but is fortunate 
in possessing a talent for acting besides 
being an accomplished pianist. It is only 
recently that she has taken up the study 
of voice. Her work in “Pinafore” was 
an agreeable surprise to her friends. 
There was not the slightest hint in Miss 
Smith’s performance that she had pre- 
pared the réle in so short a time, for she 
was perfectly at home in the part. 


WANTED 


Artist Music Teachers of Voice—Piano 
— Violin — Cello—and Pipe Organ. 


The Musical Artist Teachers’ 
Agency and Service Bureau 
101 Park Ave., Suite 916 New York 
*Phone Murray Hill 477 








For Rent by Day or Week 


STUDIO with Grand Piano. Located near Subway 
Station. Suitable for vocal or piano teacher. 


Address Box ‘‘X’’, Musical America 
501 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


Professional Accompanist 
Will be available for engagements during 


MARCH 
Address: Care of Musical America, New Yor 
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Carnegie Hall, Thursday Afternoon, February 21, 1918 
at 2:30 


Owing to the courtesy of Mr. Modest Altschuler in offering the services of the 


Russian Symphony Orchestra 


to the distinguished visitor, Mr. Henri Verbrugghen, who conducted in London the 
Beethoven Festival of 1914 and the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms Festival of 1915. 


Mr. Daniel Mayer presents the Anglo-Belgian Conductor 


HENRI VERBRUGGHEN 


His only appearance in New York 
Director of the State Conservatory of Music, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 


As CONDUCTOR ina 


Beethoven Program 
Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) 
Prices $2.00—$1.50—$1.00—75c 
and 10% Government war tax 
Mail Orders to Daniel Mayer, 1005 Times Building, will receive prompt attention. 


Symphony’ No, 5 C Minor 
Boxes $15.00 and $18.00 
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* New Songs by 
Gabriele Sibella 


“Villanella’”’ 


Nocturne 
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Now on the Press—*‘ Ballade’”’ 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Score one for Gatti! And make it a 
big one, at that. His revival of “Le 
Prophéte” Thursday night of last week 
was on such a high plane of general 
artistic efficiency as to settle the ques- 
tion, if one ever existed, that the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York City 
to-day ranks above all other opera houses 
of the world that I know of. It was a 
time of triumph for all concerned. It 
certainly was a triumph for Carus), who, 
if he did not emphasize the heroic side 
of John of Leyden, as de Reszke and 
others have done, did more, for he in- 
vested the réie with the mystic character, 
without which it has always seemed to 
me lacking in its power of appeal to 
your credulity. The John of Leyden of 
history, it is true, was a pretty tough 
and reckless character, and by no means 
cndowed with any of the notable traits 
with which Scribe, who wrote the -ibretto 
for Meyerbeer,. invested him. In pre- 
vious representations of this opera thai 
is precisely the point I have missed, 
namely, the mystic character of the man 
who, to do what he did, as is presented 
in the opera, must have been inspired by 
a certain belief in himself and in his 
own powers. This is the view that 
Caruso took, and in doing so he rose 
above all his predecessors in this par- 
ticular role. His costuming, the blonde 
hair and beard that he wore all aided 
him in this conception of the part. As 
for his singing, it gave added proof that 
with the years he has steadily grown in 
artistic perception. He sings _with 
greater taste and elegance. His diction 
is finer and clearer, his phrasing im- 
peeeable. 

All the way through he was wonder- 
fully aided by Mme. Matzenauer, who 
played the réle of Fides, John of Ley- 
den’s mother. This remarkable woman 
can searcely add to her reputation as an 
artist of the highest rank,.which posi- 
tion she attained long ago. *But she does 
disclose, all the time, evidence of new 
powers. Her delivery of much of the 
music which Fides has to sing, in its 
musicianly understanding, its dramatic 
intensity, its splendid adherence to pitch 
all the way through, took me back to 
the old days, when some of the most re- 
markable artists the world has known 
sang this réle of Fides, which, by the 
bye, a great tenor in years gone by told 
me he considered, from the musical and 
even dramatic standpoint, to be the star 
part of the opera. There was a breadth 
of style, a magnificent sense of personal 
superiority that pervaded her perform- 
ance that will make it distinctive in the 
memory of opera-goers. Which reminds 


me to tell you that the average opera-. 


goer, who hears a great deal, will find, 
if he sits down and thinks it all over, 
that only here and there out of the con- 
fusion of much seen and much heard, 
theré stand out certain singers in cer- 
tain réles which they have illumined by 
their genius for all time. 

Claudia Muzio, who sang the rdéle of 
Bertha, deserves warm commendation. 
This little lady is steadily growing, not 
only in artistic stature, but in favor with 
the public. When I contrast the way she 
sings to-day with her singing at her 
début, when she was probably nervous, 
the distance she has already gone is 
astonishing. 

Pity that Adamo Didur, who assumed 
the role of the villain, Count Oberthal. 
and who is such a splendid actor and 





artist, has a voice whose deficiencies are 
particularly felt in the ensemble. 

Max Bloch, Carl Schlegel and José 
Mardones, who were the three Anabap- 
tists, were all effective and certainly aid- 
ed in maintaining the performance on 
the high level, though it seems to me that 
these rdles had been presented more ef- 
fectively in other performances of years 
past, just as it seems to me as if the 
skating ballet in the second act had been 
more effectively given, though it must 
be candidly admitted that Rosina Galli 
and her dancing partner, Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio, deserved all the applause that 
they received, and which brought them 
before the curtain again and egain. 

The music of this opera shows us how 
far we have progressed in our musica] 
knowledge and appreciation, for while 
there are places where it is of almost 
entrancing beauty and other places 
where it shows great power, and other 
places where it gives proof of genius, 
still, as a whole, it seemed somewhat 
thin, halting and uninspired, compared 
with the masterpieces which we are now 
accustomed to hear. 

As a spectacle the opera was a tri- 
umph. When you think that in the 
great Coronation scene there were nearly 
five hundred people on the stage, that 
Josef Urban designed the sets and cos- 
tumes, that the general direction of the 
stage had been left to Richard Ordynsky, 
and remember that the technica! director 
was Edward Siedle, that Setti had re- 
hearsed the chorus, you can realize what 
a. wonderful ensemble had been created 
by these master spirits in their particu- 
lar functions. 

And when you know that the opera 
was conducted by Bodanzky, who, as he 
gets more and more in touch with his 
public is getting more assurance and 
so is developing more power, you will be 
satisfied that this particular factor in 
the revival was handled with consum- 
mate intelligence, fine musical feeling, 
unquestioned authority and a _ niceness 
of perception and understanding which 
few conductors possess. Bodanzky is 
unquestionably a most valuable member 
of the great Metropolitan company. He 
deserves all the more credit, as he came 
in at the time when the opera public had 
been raised to the highest plane by Tos- 
canini, Polacco, Hertz, who are no longer 
with the organization. 

If the “Prophéte” were to be given 
anything like its original length it would 
take about six hours. Mr. Bodanzky de- 
serves credit that he not only made dras- 
tic cuts, but made them with consummate 
tact, taste and judgment. 

The great triumph for Gatti lay, it 
seems to me, in this, that during the 
years opera-goers have been practically 
forced to accept one of two alternatives. 
Either they got great stars, great sing- 
ers, with only fair support in the way 
of the other artists, the scenery, the cos- 
tumes, the orchestra, or they got a won- 
derful ensemble, a fine orchestra, splen- 
did stage effects, appropriate costumes, 
adequate and often highly artistic 
scenery, but the principals were not what 
would be called of the highest rank. Cer- 
tainly they were not sensational, world 
renowned stars. It has been Mr. Gatti’s 


good fortune finally to give perform- 


ances where all these requirements are 
combined, 

The reception of the opera by the audi- 
cnce ranged all the way from hearty ap- 
plause to unquestioned, enthusiastic rec- 
ognition. But I could not help feeling, 
especially in the opening and till the 
more dramatic scenes were reached, that 
the opera itself missed its appeal. It 
was the fine singing of the principals, 
of the chorus, the effective scenery, the 
costumes, the splendid stage manage- 
ment, the masterly conducting of Bodan- 
zky, which altogether made the work 
go. The presentation is of so wonderful 
a character that it should crowd the 
house whenever it is presented this 
season. : 

* a * 

Genevieve Vix seems to be steadily 
rising in popular favor. Since she made 
her début with Muratore in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” to which I cannot think she is 
particularly adapted, she has sung in 
“Manon” and “Louise,” and on Thurs- 
day night challenged comparison with 
Mary Garden in one of her most noted 
rdles—namely, in “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame.” The audience certainly liked 
her, for they applauded her heartily. 
She made a very charming little juggler 
and, on the whole, sang well. She showed 
considerable powers of pathos and made 
a very dainty figure. 

* * aK 

The appearance of Mme. Galli-Curci, 
whose tremendous vogue, by the bye, 
continues unabated, at the performances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House have 
started Dame Rumor to the effect that 
next season she will have left the forces 
of Cleofonte Campanini and joined her- 
self to those of the Metropolitan. As 
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against this, however, there is the assur- 
ance that she is under definite contract 
to remain with Campanini, though, of 
course, an arrangement may have been 
made with him. 

The story has gained considerable 
credence, owing ‘to the report that Maria 
Sarrientos has virtually informed some 
of her intimate friends and even, they 
say, some members of the press that this 
is likely to be her last season at the 
Metropolitan, in which case, of course, 
they would need another coloratura 
singer in addition to Frieda Hempel, who 
has borne a large part of the burden 
this season. 

Writing of Hempel reminds me that 
several people have called my attention 
to an advertisement by the distinguished 
teacher, Mme. Valeri, in which that lady 
quotes a letter written by Miss Hempel, 
giving Mme. Valeri a splendid indorse- 
ment. It seems that there are people 
who do not realize the truth of the old 
adage that “Life is short, Art is long,” 
and that not only some, but many artists 
of great distinction always considered 
themselves capable of receiving not only 
hints, but instruction. And this instruc- 
tion does not merely apply in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, that they 
have to be taught their réles or how to 
sing, but it does mean that there is al- 
ways room for improvement and, fur- 
thermore, that even with the best artists 
there is ever the tendency to fall back, 
to get perhaps a little slovenly, and that 
what is needed all the time is the good, 
sound advice of a competent, indepen- 
dent, sincere teacher. Some artists seek 
such teachers among themselves. I have 
been in the room when Jean de Reszke 
and Edouard, his brother, were giving 
one another singing lessons at the time 
when between them they were making 
nearly four thousand dollars a night. I 
can remember Edouard, too, telling his 
brother once: “For heaven’s sake, Jean, 
do sing like a human being.” And when 
Edouard was through with Jean, Jean 
would go to the piano and put Edouard 
through his paces. 


Nothing shows the really great mind, 
nothing proves that an artist is, indeed, 
of the first rank, more than the readiness 
to accept advice and, indeed, to invite 
criticism. There is a great difference 
between what people think that they 
do and sing, and what they really do and 
sing, from the point of view of the audi- 
ence. 

All of which leads to the logical con- 
clusion that the best friend of the artist 
is the critic who, having knowledge, tem- 
pered and guided by experience, writes of 
the shortcomings of an artist in a per- 
formance, though this should, I readily 
admit, be always done in a constructive 
sense and always also be subordinated to 
a sincere desire to first find out in a 
performance that which is deserving of 
notice, indeed, of praise. It is only the 
raw critic, or the blasé critic, or the 
dyspeptic critic, who always starts in 
to find fault, who sees the fly on the 
picture, but cannot realize the soul of 
the painter. The broad-minded critic, 
the man who really fulfills his function, 
is he who goes with open mind to dis- 
cover seriously and frankly all that is 
best in the work of the artist, or of the 
composer, and then feels called upon, in 
a suggestive manner, to point out where 
the performance or the work fell short, 
where it may be possibly improved. 

So I would say to those who cannot 
understand why a teacher should adver- 
tise an indorsement by Frieda Hempel, 
who is supposed to have been on the 
stage long enough to be perfeet, I would 
say to such that to me nothing demon- 
strates more clearly Miss Hempel’s right 
to stand in the front rank of the great 
artists than her readiness to keep on 
studying and her willingness to grate- 
fully acknowledge the help that she has 
received from a notable and renowned 
teacher. 

7 * K 

Commenting on the gracious act of 
the directors of the Metropolitan in pre- 
senting a testimonial to the distinguished 
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impresario, Gatti-Casazza, in the shape 
of an ambulance for the Italian army, I 
am informed that Cleofonte Campanini 
some time ago sent not one, but two am- 
bulances to Italy, one, in the name of the 
city of Parma, which had the honor to 
enable him to see the light of day; the 
other, the funds for which were raised 
from a concert by the members of the 
Chicago Opera Association, was sent in 
the name of his brother, Italo Campa- 
nini, the renowned tenor of former years. 

In one respect both impresarios appear 
to be on a level, namely with regard to 
the respect and affection with which they 
are regarded by the members of their 
companies. More than once I have re- 
ferred to the loyalty of the members of 
the Metropolitan company to their dis- 
tinguished leader. And now let me speak 
in the same way of the members of 
Campanini’s company. Only the other day 
I happened to hear little Miss Fitziu 
speak of Campanini in terms of enthu- 
siasm. “He has treated me splendidly,” 
said she, “and next season, because I 
have won favor, I am to have important 
réles, such as those which I have sung in 
Italy and in Spain.” 

You know, in the old days we used to 
think of the members of an operatic body 
in terms of the happy family which were 
presented in the old-time circus, of which 
a certain animal tamer once observed: 
-“T always know how I am going to come 
in, but heaven knows how I am going 
to come out.” 

* * * 

The reference to animals reminds me 
that at the second performance of 
“Dinorah” the goat, which is. an effec- 
tive feature of the opening and which 
is supposed to behave itself by quietly 
meandering across the stage once or 
twice, took it into its head to make a 
reappearance at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House, come down to the foot- 
lights and survey the audience, as much 
as to say: 

“Do you people realize how important 
I am in this scene?” 

And they say that the goat, not being 
able to obtain the applause it expected, 
went off with evident signs of disgust 
at the lack of appreciation shown. For 
all it heard was the laughter of the audi- 
ence and the roar behind the scenes 
when the astonished Galli-Curci hap- 
pened to exclaim, as one of the stage 
hands seized the animal, “‘He has got my 
goat.” Evidently the distinguished song- 
stress is not yet perfect in American 
slang. 

Animals on the operatic stage are dan- 
gerous creatures. Which reminds me 
that some years ago, when a certain 
distinguished tenor who, as Othello, was 
just getting ready to smother the recum- 
bent Desdemona, was almost driven 
frantic by hearing a titter from the audi- 
ence, which he thought might refer to 
something he had done or something re- 
garding his costume. When he looked 
down he saw that the big stage cat, to 
which he had given evidence of his affec- 
tion, had come out and was, with arched 
tail, rubbing itself up against his legs. 
Then he did the unfortunate thing. He 
endeavored to catch pussy. Pussy evaded 
him and began to engage in a game of 
hide and seek. The roars of the audience 
roused Desdemona, who woke from her 
pretended slumber, looked out to see 
what was happening and shrieked with 
laughter. This was too much for the 
audience and they had to ring down the 
curtain. Thus for once did the hapless 
Desdemona remain ,unsmothered. 


The new Spanish tenor, Lazaro, is un- 
doubtedly an acquisition to the Metro- 
politan forces. e is still young, some- 
what short of stature, though taller than 
Bonci. He has a very attractive per- 
sonality. He has a fine voice, of agree- 
able quality, rich and clear in the upper 
notes. He has not yet done himself 
full justice, probably through nervous- 
ness in appearing before new and crit- 
ical audiences. So some of his phrasing 
was marred. His principal fault is a 
tendency to force the voice, to bring 
down the applause of the gallery, though 
there are many people in the gallery at 
the Metropolitan who are more discrim- 
inating than some of those in the boxes. 
When Lazaro finds himself and realizes 
that the methods which appeal to the 
audiences in some of the ttalian opera 
houses, and particularly in those of 
South America, are not acceptable here, 
where the musical culture of the people 
has grown so that that style of singing 
is no longer admired nor even accepted, 
he will make good and become a favorite. 


Mary Garden, who sang Carmen the 


other night at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House, is showing that she is not 
only just as great an artist as ever, but 
that in many respects she has broadened 
out and grown in artistic stature. Her 
present Carmen does not seem to be 
quite so self-conscious as it used to be, 
and in that it has gained in its dramatic 
effectiveness. Some think it has become 
too intellectual and so they prefer the 
cruder presentation of the part by 
Farrar. 

The hit of the evening was made by 
Lucien Muratore, who is winning public 
favor by leaps and bounds. I do not re- 
member in many years so vital, so in- 
spiring a presentation of the lovelorn 
brigadier. He sang the “Flower Song” 
so well that it had to be repeated. The 
sheer, vital age ge of this young French 
tenor, for he is still comparatively a 
young man, carries al] before it. He 
positively lifted the audience off its feet, 
which is saying a great deal, when one 
considers that a large number had heard 
many distinguished tenors in the réle of 
Don José. That musical New York has 
taken Muratore to its heart is unde- 


niable. 
* ~ a 


When I entered the Hippodrome last 
Sunday, where a grand operatic concert 
was to be given by the artists, chorus and 
orchestra of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion for the benefit of the Italian and 
French War Orphans and which had 
drawn a house jammed to the roof by 
special advertising to the effect that 

alli-Curci would sing the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah,” Rosa Raisa 
would sing the great aria in the third 
act of “Aida,” that Genevieve Vix and 
the sensational baritone, Stracciari, be- 
sides Fitziu and others, would also ap- 
pear, I met Howard Potter, who is, I 
believe, connected with Charles L. Wag- 
ner and D. F. McSweeney, the concert 
managers for Mme. Galli-Curci, John 
McCormack and other artists. Potter, 
with that sweet, genial smile which he 
always wears and which is especially 
“sweet and genial’? when he has some- 
thing unpleasant to communicate, said: 

“They’re getting Daiber ready. They’re 
putting him into his dress clothes. He 
is up against it.” 

“How’s that?” said I. 

“Well,” said Potter, as he continued 
the smile, to which that of the Heathen 
Chinee wasn’t a circumstance, “he has 
got to go before the curtain and tell that 
audience that Galli-Curci is down with 
a cold and so cannot sing; that Rosa 
Raisa also is sick and so cannot sing; 
that Vix is ‘Somewhere in the United 
States’ on a honeymoon and so cannot 
sing; that they have tried to get Mary 
Garden, but she is singing in Washington 
at the White House to-night; Muratore 
is away.” 

“Gee whiz!” I exclaimed, “there will be 
hell to pay.” For I knew that the specu- 
lators had managed to get a corner on 
the tickets and had obtained as much as 
$10 for orchestra seats, and as much as 
$4 and $5 a piece for seats in the gal- 
lery, where I knew that every Italian 
barber and _ bootblack in town had 
scraped together their pennies to come. 
In fact, the whole of what is known as 
the “Dago colony” was there, particu- 
larly as there were rival followers of the 
two baritones, Stracciari and Rimini, 
who had come to cheer their heroes. 


The audience came in, evidently in 
a mood of great anticipation, somewhat 
dampened by the fact that there were 
not enough programs to go round, some- 
thing which I commend to the attention 
of the advertisers in these programs. 

When the curtain went up and the 
large orchestra was disclosed, Daiber, 
who is an assistant to Cleofonte Campa- 
nini, appeared. At his first announce- 
ment, to the effect that Mme. Rosa Raisa 
who, you know, made a sensational suc- 
cess at the preceding Sunday concert at 
the Hippodrome, could not sing because 
she was sick, there was a roar of disap- 
pointment, but it was as nothing to the 
howl which followed when poor Daiber 
blurted out that Galli-Curci was down 
sick and also would not sing. For a 
time it seemed as if the audience would 
not be comforted, in spite of the fact 
that on each side of the proscenium a 
large sign appeared, bearing the words 
“Cheer Up.” The further announce- 
ment that Mme. Vix was also unable to 
appear was lost in the tumult. 

When order was restored Mr. Daiber 
said that Stracciari would sing an extra 
number to make good Mme, Galli-Curci’s 
absence. He also apologized for the 
program, which had omitted the name of 
Carolina Lazzari, the distinguished con- 
tralto, who was to sing the great aria 
from “Samson and Delilah.” 

After begging the audience to remem- 
ber that the concert was given for a 
charitable purpose and to accept the situ- 
ation in the kindly spirit which the 
occasion demanded, Mr. Daiber left the 








stage. Immediately there was a rush 
of four or five hundred people from the 
upper part of the house to the box office 
to get their money back. The whole lower 
part, the parquet, boxes, and the dress 
circle, with commendable discretion re- 
mained seated. 

The rush into the foyer met the late- 
comers, among whom was Geraldine 
Farrar and her husband, Lou Tellegen, 
and some friends. Finding the entire 
entrance blocked, La Geraldine, mindful 
of her education as a scrapper in “Car- 
men,” though gorgeously. attired in a 
wonderful opera coat, constituted herself 
into a flying wedge and, in football par- 
lance, bucked the line so successfully that 
she landed herself, her husband and 
friends into the inner foyer, and so 
marched down the aisle triumphant to 
her seat without so much as a scratch 
on her immaculate and wonderful make- 
up. 
In the outer foyer there was pande- 
monium, for the box office was short of 
cash. All the money that had been taken 
in for the sale of tickets in advance had 
naturally been banked previously. How- 
ever, the issue was met by stamping the 
tickets and stating that they would be 
redeemed on Monday morning. 

The principal sufferer by the confu- 
sion was the magnificent Irish police- 
man—was it Dennis O’Hara?—who, 
having been instructed by the incoming 
administration always to treat crowds 
with the utmost politeness, kept urging 
the people to be patient, for, said he, 
“Yez hav’ intelligence! Yez hav’ intelli- 
gence!” And he maintained this gentle 
attitude, even though his ribs were sore 
from the constant shoving and pushing 
to which he was subjected. 

With regard to Mme. Galli-Curci, a 
report was spread that there were rea- 
sons for her non-appearance other than 
that given. It is but fair to Mme. Galli- 
Curci to say that she was not only indis- 
posed, but seriously sick, having caught 
a bad cold in her apartment through the 
lack of heat, from which not only she, 
but tens of thousands of others have suf- 
fered during the cold snap. 

I noticed when she sang Gilda on Sat- 
urday afternoon, then she seemed to be 
somewhat under the weather. So I was 
not surprised at the announcement made 
that she could not sing, which was fur- 
ther vouched for by the fact that owing 
to her sickness the Monday afternoon 
matinée, at which she was to have sung 
“Romeo and Juliet” with Muratore, was 
cancelled and deferred to the following 
Wednesday, when the “Barber of Se- 
ville,” with Rimini as the Barber, was 
substituted. 

It is a curious coincidence that a simi- 
lar performance in Chicago of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” when she was to have ap- 
peared with Muratore, had also to be 
postponed on account of her indisposi- 
tion and a large amount of money re- 
turned, owing to Muratore refusing to 
sing with any other Juliet. 

* * &* 


Now let us see what happened at-the 
concert, for, while all the reporters: of 
the press who were present noticed the 
story of the disappointment and the sub- 
sequent small riot that ensued, none of 
them reported what happened at the 
concert itself. Perhaps this was due to 
the fact that they considered the first 
part as among the “news that’s fit to 
print,” but the concert itself was not. 

After the orchestra had played the 
overture from “Semiramide,” Gustave 
Huberdeau, the bass, sang the Stances 
from “Lakmé” with good voice. Then 
Mme. Carolina Lazzari, a handsome 
woman, sang with fine style the great 
aria, “Mon coeur s’ouvre Aa ta voix” 
from “Samson and Delilah.” She was 
generously applauded, which was all the 
more to her credit, as it was to the credit 
of Huberdeau, for both had faced an al- 
most hostile audience, 

Next came Giacomo Rimini, who sang 
the Prologue from “Pagliacci” in fine 
style. If he did not reach the vocal ex- 
uberance of some others who have sung 
this, he deserved all the applause he got, 
which was considerable, because he never 
attempted to force his voice. Frankly, I 
liked him, and so did the audience. 

Then onto the stage strode the gigan- 
tic bass, Arimondi, with Fornari and 
Trevisan, who sang the buffo trio from 
“Crispino e la Comare,” which was evi- 
dently appreciated by the Italian element 
in the heavens above. 

Out came Francesca Peralta, to re- 
place Rosa Raisa, under the circum- 
stances a most difficult job, and sang 
the aria from the third act of “Aida,” 
“Cieli Azurri,” printed, however, on the 
program as “Lieli.” She also completely 
won her audience, and was recalled 
again and again. 

Alfred Maguenat followed with the 
“Vision” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” 
and also won out. All these artists, let 
me say, received a somewhat cold recep- 
tion when they came on the stage, show- 





ing the temper of the audience, so that 
their success was all the more deserved. 

Now came the trying: moment, when 
Riccardo Stracciari, who had the after- 
noon before at the Lexington Opera 
House, won a marked success as Rigo- 
letto, came forward. He seemed a little 
nervous at first, but soon won his audi- 
ence. He was called out again and again 
and again. He received so much ap- 
plause that he gave an encore, with piano 
accompaniment. 

During the intermission people crowd- 
ed the foyer and all kinds of stories nat- 
urally were afloat. However, the second 
part of the concert was opened auspi- 
ciously by Arimondi, who sang the aria 
from “Simon Boccanegra.” 

Genevieve Vix not being present, her 
number was omitted. 

Onto the stage again strode Stracciari 
to receive a very different welcome from 
the first one. He sang the “Largo al 
Factotum” from the “Barber” in such 
fine style, with such splendid voice, such 
clearness of diction that the house lit- 
erally came down and when, after being 
called out a dozen times, he repeated the 
aria and sang it even better than he did 
the first time, he received what was un- 
mistakably the ovation of the night. 

After the tumult had died down, pretty 
Anna Fitziu came forward to sing the 
“Bird Song” from “Pagliacci.” By this 
time the house was in a much better 
humor, had forgotten its grouch and so 
gave her a very kindly welcome, which 
changed into a roar of applause when 
she had finished, so that she had to bow 
her acknowledgment nearly a dozen 
times. 

Hector Dufranne, who belonged to the 
old Hammerstein forces, was also well 
received and greatly applauded after 
singing the “Legend of the Sage Brush” 
from “Le Jongleur.” 

Then came the big special piece, the 
Verdi-Boito “Hymn of the Nations,” 
which received its first presentation in 
New York and which, the program 
stated, was written for a world’s fair in 
London at the special request of Queen 
Victoria. The Hymn, which enlisted a 
chorus of some seventy-five, was finely 
sung, with Mme. Peralta as the soloist. 
It introduced the national airs of Eng- 
land, France and Italy. 

The concert closed with the “Soldiers’ 
Chorus” from “Faust.” The conductors 
were Sturani and Charlier, who, on the 
whole, did well. ~ 


As the audience crowded into the 
street there was a good deal of discus- 
sion as to whether the management had 
dealt fairly with the public. For my own 
part, I do not think that they can be 
properly criticized. It should be remem- 
bered that all the singers were giving 
their services gratuitously, and that 
there is no question as to the genuine- 
ness of the indisposition of the singers 
who did not appear. One cause of trou- 
ble was undoubtedly due to the fact that 
half the audience was not aware that 
the proceeds were to go to charity. They 
had simply read the announcement of 
what was literally a “bargain sale” of 
artists, and had rushed to buy. 


However, it tells the old story, that 
what is one person’s loss is another per- 
son’s fortune. It undoubtedly gave both 
Mme. Peralta and Mme. Lazzari an op- 
portunity to win friends; it gave Anna 
Fitziu a splendid chance to show what: 
she can do, and she took it for all it’was 
worth and unquestionably scored, and, 
finally, it gave Stracciari a chance to 
show that all that has been written about 
him as to his artistry, his sympathetic 
voice, was fully justified. In fact, in a 
large measure it may be said of him 
that he saved the situation. 


On the whole, the concert was one of 
exceptional merit and did all the artists 
engaged credit. And if there were some 
who went away disgruntled, it was sim- 
ply because they -had paid more than 
they should have done to the speculators, 
which is their own fault and not the 
fault of the management nor of the 
artists who so generously gave their 
services, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Ditsons to Publish Spanish Choral 
Music Introduced by Schindler Forces 


Among the visitors last week to: the 
executive offices of MUSICAL AMERICA 
was William Arms Fisher, the well- 
known composer and editor-in-chief of 
the Oliver Ditson Company. While in 
New York Mr. Fisher completed ar- 
rangements by which the Oliver Ditson 
Company has acquired the publication 
rights of the entire program of Spanish 
choral music given recently by the 
Schola Cantorum under Kurt Schindler’s 
leadership at its Carnegie Hall concert. 
These compositions, which are entirely 
new to America, will be issued by the 
Ditsons in the near future. 
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AMP FUNSTON, KAN., Feb. 2.— 
Music ruled in Camp Funston last 
week—the best music American artists 
can produce. It was a special treat for 
the members of the Eighty-ninth Divi- 
sion of the National Army, who have 
been brought up on music since they 
entered the cantonment commanded by 
Major General Leonard Wood, now on 
special duty in France. 

The occasion was the formal opening 
of the recreation hall of the 353d In- 
fantry, the All-Kansas regiment, built 
by the soldiers themselves and paid for 
out of funds contributed by the citizens 
of the Sunflower State. 


Through the efforts of Colonel James 
H. Reeves, Commandant, and Captain 
C. J. Masseck, Adjutant, the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra was brought to 
Camp Funston for four concerts, the first 
two of which were given to- day and 
to-night. 

In addition, and as a special treat, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who has adopted 
the Eighty-ninth Division as her own 
particular pet because her son, before 


Captain Elliott (Photo by Andersen). 


his present illness, was a member of 
that organization, appeared in recital, 
making a special trip from San Diego, 
Cal., to be present. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink announced on 
her visit to the camp that she was plan- 
ning to go to France in May, where she 
will make a tour of the American train- 
ing camps and sing to the “Sammies” 
under General Pershing. She did not 
state how long she expected to be gone, 
but it is presumed that she will be 
abroad for several months during the 
summer. She is very anxious to be off 
and to visit the soldiers overseas. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has sons fight- 
ing on both sides in the world war—but 
she is thoroughly American, patriotic, 
enthusiastically behind her adopted coun- 
try. Her sons are wearing the olive-drab 
uniform of the American army and her 
heart is with them and with all the other 
hundreds of thousands of American 
soldiers. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
had just finished playing the “Oriental 
March.” The applause of an audience of 
5000 men and officers had just died down. 

Suddenly, and without a warning an- 
nouncement, a large woman in a white 
coat abundantly trimmed with fur, fairly 


On the Right: 


breezed onto the stage. A smile lit up 
her face and she waved her lacy hand- 
kerchief. 

As she gained the front of the stage 
she threw out her arms and brought 
them back in hugging fashion, and the 
sweet voice of “Mother” Schumann- 
Heink called feelingly: 

“My boys—I love you, every one!” 

The audience was on its feet. The 
applause for the great concert singer 
was genuine and deafening. The boys 
at Camp Funston love “Mother” Schu- 
mann-Heink. 

In her kindly, feeling way, the noted 
contralto sang her inimitable program. 
As she sang the sweet song of “Danny 
Boy,” her favorite, tears coursed down 
her cheeks and just once there was a 
little break in her voice. Yet always 
she held her kindly, motherly smile. 

Not a few big, husky soldiers brushed 
away tears unblushingly. . 

Time after time Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was called back, and each time 
she seemed to please more than the time 
before. In the last number, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the clear, rich notes 
of the woman who has sons on both sides 
in the great world struggle rang out 
strongly above the eighty-piece orchestra. 
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Capt. C. J. Masseck, Adjutant Headquarters Company, 353d Infantry; Mme. Schumann-Heink, Col. James H. Reeves, Commander of the 353d, and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink Salutes 


An ordinary attraction would not have 
brought out an audience such as filled 
the All-Kansas hall this afternoon and 
again to-night. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
train was late and she arrived just in 
time for the last part of the afternoon 
concert. It was bitterly cold, a_ stiff 
north wind intensifying the below-zero 
temperature. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
proved a wonderfully entertaining at- 
traction at both concerts from the time 
Conductor Max Zack took his baton and 
started “America,” until he gave his 
stick a final twirl to end “The Star- 
Spangied Banner.” The men seemed 
pleased with “Poet and Peasant”; still 
better pleased with “Juliana” and 
“Meditation,” and sat spellbound through 
“Marche Slave,” the “Oriental March” 
and several others. 

Both Mme. Schumann-Heink and the 
orchestra members gave their services 
free, and a small admission was charged 
to help defray traveling and incidental 
expenses. The Boston Grand Opera 
Company gave three performances in 
the Kansas Auditorium here at the close 
of the week, large audiences being pres- 
ent on each occasion. 

RAY YARNELL. 





KROEGER AGAIN AT CORNELL 





Will Conduct Normal Course for Teach- 
ers During Summer Sessign of 1918 


Cornell University announces that it 
has again engaged Ernest Kroeger of 
the Kroeger School of Music, St. Louis, 
to conduct a series of normal courses 
for piano teachers at its summer session. 
These courses will be based on the Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons, which 
Mr. Kroeger uses in his own teaching at 
the Kroeger School of Music. 

This is the third year that these sum- 
mer normal courses have been given at 
Cornell, the plan, first tried as an ex- 
periment in the summer of 1915, having 
met a real need among the music teach- 
ers of the country. The first year only 
one course was given. In the summer of 
1918 there will be three courses. 





Baltimore Critic Celebrates 
Eighty-fifth Birthday 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 7.—Prof. Wil- 
lard G. Day, for many years the music 
critic on the American and the first grad- 
uate of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, celebrated his eighty-fifth birth- 
day on Feb. 4. Mr. Day was born at 
Circleville, Ohio, on Jan. 25, 1834, was 
a fellow-pupil with Lucy Webb Hayes in 
Chillicothe Academy and first pupil in 
Urbana University. As a fifer he helped 
in 1846 to raise recruits for Zachary 


Veteran 


Taylor in the war with Mexico. Mr. 
Day has a most interesting career. His 
newspaper work started in 1847, when 
he was apprenticed as a printer. In 1852 
he published the New Jerusalem Mes- 
senger in Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Godowsky Gives Recital for Service 
Men at San Diego 


SAN D1eGo, CAL., Feb. 5.—Soldiers 
and sailors encamped here have been 
most fortunate in being entertained by 
the best artists who have appeared in 
San Diego. The last to appear for the 
men was Leopold Godowsky, the cele- 
brated pianist, who gave a recital for 
the men in camp following his appear- 
ance in the city. W. F. R. 





Afternoon Concerts Given by Strand 
Symphony Orchestra 


The Strand Symphony Orchestra gave 
popular afternoon concerts at the Strand 
Theater for three consecutive days last 
week, commencing Wednesday. Oscar 
Spirescu, the gifted conductor, presented 
the following program: “Heroic Over- 
ture,” Lowitz; “Suite Creole” (“Negro 
Cradle Song,” “Serenade,” “March Cre- 
ole’), Kriens; Overture to “Mignon,” 
Thomas, and a Strauss waltz. The solo- 
ists for the week were Anita Tagel, so- 
prano; Antoine Lescaut, baritone, and 
Karl Formes, basso. 
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CANADA OPENS TO GODOWSKY 





Pianist Held Only Brief Time at Border, 
Till U. S. Citizenship Is Proved 


Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, who 
was recently reported as being held by 
the authorities in Canada, is, on the con- 
trary, having a most successful tour in 
that country. At the completion of his 
series of concerts on the Pacific Coast, 
when he was about to enter British Co- 
lumbia, he was held up on account of 
doubt as to his citizenship, but a hurried 
telegram being sent to his managers, 
Haensel & Jones, in New York, they 
immediately got into communication with 
Washington and the _ difficulty was 
cleared up. 

The pianist is a naturalized American 
citizen. He was born in Russian Poland 
and was for a time professor in the 
Vienna Royal Conservatory, which posi- 
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tion conferred upon him official rank in 
the Austrian army, but this rank lapsed 
with his resignation from the position. 





Gladys Axman Scores as “Santuzza” 


Gladys Axman, ™ recently won suc- 
cess as Leonora .‘Trovatore,” was 
lately heard as Rites in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” in the Aborn Miniature The- 
ter, by an audience of singers, teachers 
and operatic conductors. Mme. Axman 
was very well received by her hearers 
and won much praise not only for her 
vocal work in the part, but also for her 
dramatic interpretation. Her teacher, 
Joseph Regneas, was congratulated by 
the audience upon his pupil’s work. 





The concert which the Russian violin- 
ist, Ilya Schkolnik, is to give in AXolian 
Hall on Feb. 18 is not his début, as in- 
correctly stated in some publications, as 
he has already been heard here. 


WMarto Salvini 


305 West 712t Street 
New York 
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These Artists are Singing 


THE MAGIC OF YOUR EYES 


ARTHUR A.PENN | 


Have You 
Added It To Your Repertoire? 
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DETROIT WELCOMES 
NOTABLE ARTISTS 


Mme. Homer, Harold Bauer, Casals 
and Thibaud Heard 
This Month 


DETROIT, MICH., Feb. 6.—Mme. Louise 
lomer, contralto, gave a recital at 
\readia on the evening of Jan. 22. Her 
rogram included two arias from 
‘Mignon,” a group of compositions by 
er husband, Sidney Homer, and songs 
y Horatio Parker, Gretchaninoff and 
Gena Branscombe. 

The largest Friday afternoon audience 
of the season greeted Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch on Feb. 1 when he returned to 
this city as guest conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra. The pro- 
gram, a taxing one for even a mature 
orchestra, consisted of Beethoven’s First 
and Seventh Symphonies and the “Leon- 
ore” Overture, No. 3, each number pro- 
voking a deluge of applause, both for 
conductor and orchestra. The First 
Symphony displayed an  unwonted 
smoothness of phrasing and an agility 
and lightness of execution not hitherto 
characteristic of this organization. The 
Seventh Symphony was given an impres- 
sive reading, presenting well-balanced 
contrasts of light and shade, while the 
“Leonore” Overture was intensely dra- 
matic and imbued with rich colorings. 

Harold Bauer, pianist; Pablo Casals, 
‘cellist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, 


appeared in concert at Arcadia on Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 5. The program in- 
cluded Trios by Beethoven and Saint- 
Saéns, between which the various art- 
ists each contributed a group of solos. 

On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 3, the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, under Wil- 
liam Grafing King, gave a “Pop” con- 
cert at Arcadia, with Bendetson Netzorg, 
pianist, as soloist. Before an enthu- 
siastic audience the orchestra played the 
Overture to “William Tell,” two move- 
ments from “Les Erinnyes,” two com- 
positions by Elgar and the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. Mr. Netzorg gave a 
spirited reading of Liszt’s Fantasie on 
Hungarian Melodies. 

A concert for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross was given at the Armory 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 3, by the Ger- 
man singing societies of Detroit. The 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, gave a 
splendid performance of the Overture 
from “Tannhauser,” while William 
Grafing King, concertmaster of the band, 
played a violin solo. Marie von Essen, 
New York contralto, sang an aria from 
“Mignon,” in the authoritative and mu- 
sicianly style which marks all of her 
work. Not the least of the success of 
the event was due to the singing of the 
male chorus, which acquitted itself with 
credit. 

The sixth morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale was held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler on Feb. 5. The program,,devoted en- 
tirely to works of American composers, 
was presented by Mrs. H. Y. McMullen, 
Mrs. S. C. Mumford, Mrs. Cleland Alli- 
son, Mrs. C. H. Clements and Dorothy 
Chaddock. An interesting feature of the 
morning was a Cadman Trio for violin, 
plano and ’cello, played by Mrs. McMul- 
len, Mrs. Mumford and Walter Boynton, 
a Detroit ’cellist, who lent his services 
to the occasion. M. M. 

















MUSICAL FORCES IN THE RELIGIOUS DRIVE 
BILLY SUNDAY IS MAKING ON WASHINGTON 























Visiting Soloists of the “Billy Sunday Party” in Washington, D. C. Left to Right: 
Spearing, Baritone; Mlle. Mirede, French Soprano; Mme. Tailorova, Russian Mezzo-Soprano; Ada Turner Kurtz, Phila- 
delphia Correspondent of “Musical America”; Pauline Taylor Matthews (Ohio), Contralto; Lieutenant Rumbold; Stan- 
ley Macy Coburn (Missouri), Tenor; Homer Rodeheaver, Musical Director 


Pianist. 


(Photograph Taken in Front of Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C.) 





Private Johnson Bright, Tenor; Sergeant 


“Billy Sunday Party”; “Bob” Matthews, 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5—The musical contingent of the “Billy Sunday” party is hard at work distributing “sunshine 


and happiness” in the nation’s capital. 


Homer Rodeheaver, the popular musical director, is busy teaching the Washington populace to “Brighten the Corner 
Where They Are” by singing his latest song, “Carry Your Cross with a Smile,’ which is meeting with a cordial reception. 
Such marvelous trills, double thirds, sixths, octaves, ponderous chords and gorgeous chimes have seldom been heard (from 
two massive pianos) as those which interlace like net work the melodies of the hymns which the choir thunders forth, with 
“Bob” Matthews and “Bob” Brewster at the pianos. 


a. TF. &. 





BROOKLYN CHAMINADES HEARD 





Max Gegna Wins Approbation as Soloist 
in Evening’s Program 


The Chaminade Club of Brooklyn ap- 
peared in the concert hall of the Acad- 
emy of Music on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
4. The program included Kampermannr’s 
“In Sunny Spain,’ Bradsky’s “The 
Tryst,” Saint-Saéns’s “Only to Thee,” 
Grieg’s “In the Boat,” an impressive 
song by Harriet Ware, “The Cross,” 
Grieg’s “Dawn’s Awakening” and “Ani- 
tra’s Dance” from the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, perhaps the best work of the 
club; H. Alex. Matthews’s “Stars of the 
Summer Night,” nicely done; J. Belle 
Boltwood’s delightful “The Night Has 
a Thousand Eyes,” Foster’s familiar 
“Old Folks at Home” and the final num- 
ber, James C. Knox’s “O Pray for the 
Peace of Jerusalem,” with soprano solo, 
by Mrs. Charles Lorenzo Woody, accom- 
panied by piano and organ. The work 
of the club as a whole, while at times 
evoking admiration for good technique, 
lacked character so far as color, verve 
and contrast are concerned. 

Max Gegna gave several ’cello selec- 
tions, which were much appreciated and 
were played with fine tone, including 
Boellmann’s “Variations Symphoniques,” 
Popper’s “Polonaise de Concert,” God- 
ard’s “Berceuse,” which was given a par- 
ticularly sympathetic and lovely reading 
and the Van Goens “Scherzo.” Mr. 

Gegna was ably accompanied at the 














W'iTCH-WOMAN 


High Voice, ja E min. Medium Voice, in 
min. 
By Deems Taylor 
Price, 50 cents 
Sung by Reinald Werrenrath and Harold 
L. Butler 


: SUCH A LIL’ FELLOW 
: High Voice, in G Medium Voice, in F Low 
Voice, in E Flat 
By William Dichmont 
Price, 40 cents 
Sung by Alma Gluck and Martha Atwooe 1 
Baker 
Victor Record 64625 (Alma Gluck), 
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SUCCESSFUL SONGS FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN SINGERS 
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CARRY ME BACK TO OLD 
VIRGINNY 
Medium Voice, in A Flat 
By James A. Bland 
Price, 50 cents 
Sung by Evelyn Scotney and Alma Gluck 
Victor Record 74420 (Alma Gluck), 
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Sung by Florence Hinkle and Herbert 43 
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piano by Emanuel Balaban. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Tattersall Marten, soprano, sang 
“Her Rose,” by C. Whitney Coombs; 
“Eestasy,” by W. Morse Rummel, and 
May Hartman’s “Somewhere in France.” 
Mrs. Laura Consaul Ross, contralto, 
gave Loughborough’s “Women of Inver,” 
followed by a song of no musical value, 
entitled “Knitting.” Mrs. Pauline Dob- 
son Gold at the organ did some of the 
best work of the evening. A, 3. &. 


San Francisco Club Inaugurates Forty- 
first Season 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Feb. 4.—The 
Loring Club, one of the oldest men’s 
choruses in the State, Wallace Sabin, 
conductor, gave the first concert of its 
forty-first season recently, with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Benjamin Mitchell! Stich, 
soprano, and a string orchestra, with 
I’'rederick Maurer at the piano. Several 
numbers on the program were given their 
first performance in San Francisco on 
this occasion. These included Chad- 
wick’s setting of the Ninety-ninth Psalm, 
also “The Water Lily,” by Hadley, and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “The Bon of the 
Viking.” 


MILWAUKEE SERIES ENDS 





Auditorium Orchestra Concludes Season 
Finely—Program Includes “Sing” 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 5.—The Audi- 
torium Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Hermann A. Zeitz, closed its season Sun- 
day afternoon in a very successful fash- 
ion, with an orchestral program of pop- 
ular type and a community sing, which 
occupied the second half of the program. 
The orchestra played with zest and finish 
and the audience manifested its admira- 
tion with a genuine ovation for the musi- 
cians and their conductor, Mr. Zeitz, at 
the close of the first part of the program. 

The community sing was held under 
the direction of Peter W. Dykema of 
the University of Wisconsin department 
of music, and again his skilful direction 
was rewarded with a popular success. 
The soloist was Pearl Brice, a_ well- 
known local violinist, who was warmly 
applauded for an effective delivery of 
the Vieuxtemps D Minor Concerto. 

The orchestral season was cut short 
this year to allow the Auditorium to 
carry out plans for making improve- 
ments upon the big hall. J. E. McC. 














<S 
PADULA 


CLASSIC SINGING DICTION 


VITO PADULA, LL.D. 
116 West 72nd St., New York 


Signor Padula has perfected his 
method of Italian Singing dic- 


tion, which 1s based on scien- 
tific rules of phonetics. 





KINGSTON 


€@ MORGAN KINGSTON, who has prepared his entire 
Italian repertory under the guidance of Signor PADULA, not 
only won the distinction of being engaged at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for principal réles, but was highly praised for his 


pure “bel canto” enunciation. 


q Pitts Sanborn, the well-known critic of the New York 
Globe, remarked about his début in “Il Trovatore” :— 


“What a delight last night was Mr. Kingston’s clear and effortless 


enunciation of the text.” 
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AS “DON JOSE” IN “CARMEN” 


MURAT ORE. 


“CARMEN,” “ROMEO” and “MANON” 


LEXINGTON OPERA HOUSE 





“CARMEN” (February 8, 1918) 





THE WORLD 


But the artistic conquest was Muratore’s Don 
José. He gave us a brigadier of red blood; a 
man who, having renounced mother and honor, 


became fixed with only the single determina-’ 


tion to see that no other man should have the 


woman he still loved, though she had wrecked 
him. 

In his development of the part Muratore rose 
to fine delineative heights. His artistry at 
times was superb. 


THE TRIBUNE 


Lucien Muratore sang with rare passion and 
romantic fervor, and the huge audience forced 
him to repeat the “Flower Song.” 





“ROMEO” 


(January 26, 1918) 





THE WORLD 


Nevertheless, the French newcomer was 
more than the possessor of a heroic voice and 
an intensely emotional style. His Romeo, 
which he coached with Jean de Reszke, was 
ideal in physical appearance and action; a 
Montague whose deportment had that aristo- 
cratic manner and distinction which place it in 
the ranks of exceptional impersonations. 

What the experts looked forward to yester- 
day was the extent of Muratore’s capabilities 
in the strictly lyric utterance of phrases that 
cannot be shouted; that must be sung, with 


smoothness and a legato if they are to assume 


’ their rightful value. 


In justice to Muratore it must be stated that 
he sings such music with fine feeling for the 
sentiment of the text, admirable diction, and 
with artistic breadth. 


THE TRIBUNE 


Lucien Muratore’s impersonation, poetic, im- 
passioned, instinct with grace and charm, made 
the old opera glow with a warmth it has not 
felt these many years. 





‘“MANON” (January 30, 1918) 





EVENING MAIL 


It was Lucien Muratore who again com- 
pletely conquered a distinguished audience. 
* * * He used his superb art in so masterly 
a fashion as to make of Des Grieux an entirely 
convincing figure. Particularly in the first act 
did he thoroughly reproduce the youthful in- 
genuousness of the character. 


EVENING POST 


Mr. Muratore is one of the few artists on the 
stage to-day who is as interesting to watch as 
he is to listen to. It is not necessary to know 
that he began his career as an actor before he 
became a singer. Every motion, every look, 
betrays the great French artist, thoroughly 
trained in every branch of his métier, but 
the technique of his art is always the means 
to the end of a perfect vocal and physical ex- 
pression. All those who observed closely last 
night had a rare treat in watching the ex- 
quisite tenderness and refinement of his love- 
making in the first and second acts, and the 
despair of his renunciation in the famous scene 
of St. Sulpice. His singing of “Ah! fuyez,” was 
one of the finest things heard in New York in 
many a long day,-nor was the rest of his work 
below the highest level of excellence. His 
intense sincerity, his manly fervor and tender- 





ness lend a reality seldom felt in des Grieux. 
Usually one is rather irritated at his foolish 
forgiveness of a woman who is unworthy of it, 
but Muratore makes one feel that it is in- 
evitable, that to love once is to love always, to 
be as immovable, in his faithful affection, as 
the rock of Gibraltar. It is a great and uncom- 
mon gift to be able to impose an artistic con- 
ception with such force. In his art as well as 
his appearance Lucien Muratore recalls 
Maurice Renaud. 


THE GLOBE 


It is difficult to speak of the share Mr. Mura- 
tore had in all this without descending to the 
banality of panegyric, for hyperbole always 
bears a large measure of commonplace in com- 
ment. But his was, in quite sober truth, an 
account of the réle of des Grieux that held 
something of the superb within it. The “Réve 
de Manon” of the second act was sung within 
stage action that made it not a song puttied 
upon the scene, but a revealment of the scene’s 
motivation. More than as much may be said 
of Mr. Muratore’s singing in the St. Sulpice 
scene of the third act. His voice was once 
more a passionate vehicle for the full expres- 
sion of the varied emotion of the drama, in- 
tensified by aptness of pose and gesture and 
mobility of feature. 





THE HERALD 


Lucien Muratore sang the réle of Don José 
with real passion. His isa delightful art, * * * 
always full of a vital emotional quality. His 
costume was so appropriate that it caught all 
eyes, his bearing was soldierly and his action 
full of spirit. He had to repeat the “Flower 
Song” after several minutes of wild applause, 
in which were mingled shouts of “Bravo!” 


THE AMERICAN 


But Muratore was the hero of the evening 
in the opinion of the majority, of that there 
can be no question. And well did he deserve 
his triumph, for a more romantically appealing 
and genuinely inspiring portrayal than he gave 
of Carmen’s love-maddened victim has not 
been presented in New York in many a year. 

Don José, as embodied by Muratore, is every 
inch a man. But with all the vigor and 
force the singer brings to the rdle he does not 
fail to make clear the intense love-yearning, 
the wild infatuation, the gnawing jealousy, of 
the youthful soldier. 


To give a convincing impersonation of a 
man in love is a feat few actors, and still fewer 


opera singers, can accomplish. Muratore’s in- 
terpretation, however, created an almost per- 
fect illusion. Every gesture, every pose, every 
modulation of facial expression gave a glimpse 
into Don José’s heart, and the same may be 
said of the elaborated treatment accorded to 
words and music. 


The “Flower Song,” for example, was alive 
with details of emotional expression, not a 
single phrase falling upon the ear merely as 
suave melody designed for the exploitation of 
the voice. Beautifully though he sang, it was 
the exposition he gave of Don José’s feelings, 
inflamed to impassioned vehemence, rather 
than the music of his voice, that struck home 
so forcibly. 
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NOTED ARTISTS GIVE 
FINE JOINT RECITAL 


Cc. W. Clark and Shattuck Appear 
in Aid of Stricken French 
Children 


Charles W. Clark and Arthur Shat- 
tuck gave a joint recital-in AZolian Hall, 
friday afternoon of last week, for the 
benefit of the fatherless children of 
france. Both the baritone and the pian- 
‘st were warmly acclaimed by a fair- 
-jzed audience and obliged to add to their 
listed offerings a number of encores. 
Mr. Clark has not been heard in New 
York frequently of recent years, though 


his reputation is firmly established here 
as an artistic interpreter of French song, 
the spirit and tradition of which he made 
his own during the years of his Parisian 
residence. He began last week with a 
croup of Russian songs by Rachmaninoff, 
Borodine and Tschaikowsky, delivered in 
English. However, he appeared to better 
advantage in Debussy’s three remark- 
able Villon ballads, which he was the first 
to introduce here about seven years ago. 
Songs by Dvorak, Leach, Gilberte, Stur- 
kow-Ryder and others made up his con- 
tribution to the program, which he fur- 
ther increased with Hahn’s “L’Heure 
Exquise” and Debussy’s “Mandoline.” 
Mr. Shattuck, whose every local ap- 
pearance reveals him a more tasteful and 
finely artistic pianist, played Eugen 
d’Albert’s delightful D Minor Suite, 
which is so much neglected these days; 
Brahms’s lovely Intermezzo, Op. 117; a 
Rameau gavotte, a Liszt-Busoni “Polo- 
naise,” pieces by Henselt and Berlioz, 
and Thalberg’s wretched perversion of 
the minuet and serenade from “Don Gio- 
vanni.” Tawdry stuff as this last is, Mr. 
Shattuck played it with remarkable tech- 
nical and tonal effect, with clarity and 
a musical charm that elevated it some- 
what above the plane of cheap display 
for which it was manifestly . oe 








DORA DE PHILLIPPE’S RECITAL 





Soprano Arouses Admiration of Holian 
Hall Audience 


Dora de Phillippe, soprano, gave a 
recital in AZolian Hall on Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 4. Her program, varied and 
interesting, contained songs by Fauré, 
Saint-Saéns, Zandonai, Georges, Dvorak, 
Hill, Emerson, Whithorne and Woodman. 
Mme, de Phillippe’s voice has a dainty 
charm and her delivery of songs is taste- 
ful and generally well considered. She 
was heard at her best in the “Gypsy 
Songs” of Dvorak and had to repeat 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me.” Her 
French numbers benefited by the delicacy 
of her style and her intimate sense of 
their content. She won much applause 
in three delightful songs by Emerson 
Whithorne. 

Richard Epstein accompanied her ef- 
fectively. 














Maestro Polacco Honored by 
Musicians of Cuban Capital 

















Photo by Mishkin 


Giorgio Polacco, the Distinguished Italian Conductor 


IORGIO POLACCO, the eminent 
conductor, who since the close of 

the season of the Sigaldi Opera Com- 
pany in Mexico City last fall has been 
identified with the Bracale organization 
in Havana, was recently entertained by 
“the musicians and dilettanti” of Havana 


at an elaborate banquet at the Hotel 
Inglaterra. Presiding at the banquet 
was José Veiga Gadea, through whose 
interest in the community Havana has 
heard the best music in recent years. 
Stefano Carrar, Italian Minister to 
Cuba, was also guest of honor. 





Wynne Pyle to Make Fourth Appear- 
ance with Detroit Symphony 


When Wynne Pyle appears as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra on 
Feb. 24 it will be the fourth concert this 
season that this pianist has played with 
this organization. During the month 


of October Miss Pyle played three con- 
certs on tour with this orchestra. Other 
February dates for this brilliant pian- 
ist are Feb. 14, London, Canada, with 
London Symphony Orchestra; Feb. 18, 
Altoona, Pa., joint recital with May 
Peterson; Feb. 19, Baltimore, Md., with 
Baltimore String Quartet. 













IN THE WORLD 


‘‘The School of 'Experience” 


ABORN CLASSES 


FOR OPERATIC TRAINING 


THE ONLY INSTITUTION OF ITS KIND | 


PUPILS GRADUATED TO THE LEADING 
OPERA COMPANIES 





DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
INDIVIDUAL AND IN GLASSES 








Invitation Performances 
In the new 


““ABORN MINIATURE” 











STAGE DEPORTMENT 
COSTUMING AND MAKE-UP 
CLASSES 











COACHING, SINGLY AND IN COMPLETE CASTS, IN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION 


NOW IN OUR NEW HOME 


EXQUISITELY APPOINTED STUDIOS—PERFECTLY EQUIPPED AUDITORIUM AND STAGE, THE ATMOSPHERE 
OF THE LYRIC DRAMA IS COMPLETED WITH MODERN ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL DEVICES. 


FACULTY OF HIGHEST PROVEN ABILITY 








As stated in a recently published interview: 
as I succeed in securing recognition for native sing- 
ers, so far will I be content with my work.” 


“So far 











MILTON ABORN 


137 West 38th Street, New York 


’Phone Greeley 909 





OTTAWA SYMPHONY 
IN TWO CONCERTS 


Conductor Heins Acclaimed—City 
Hears Number of Admir- 
able Artists 


OTTAWA, CAN., Feb. 7.—The Ottawa 
Symphony Orchestra, Donald Heins, con- 
ductor, gave the first of its two annual 
concerts at the Russell Theater on Jan. 
24, the soloists of the evening being Ida 
Morin Dansereau of Montreal, soprano, 
and Helen Langdon of this city, ’cellist. 
The orchestra has been showing improve- 
ment from year to year, and its last per- 
formance was one of real beauty. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
Mr. Heins for his untiring effort in 
bringing his organization to such a de- 
gree of excellence. Nearly half the pro- 
gram was devoted to Russian music, 
Tschaikowsky, Glazounoff and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff being represented, while the 
other numbers were a Schubert Over- 
ture, Luigini’s “Ballet Egyptien” and 
two dainty compositions of Donald 
Heins, “Priére”’ and “Chanson Canadi- 
enne,” the last of which had to be re- 
peated. 

Mme. Dansereau scored a personal tri- 

umph and had to come back several times 
after her second group. Helen Lang- 
don was also enthusiastically received, 
and deservedly so, for her playing has 
improved to a marked degree in the last 
two years. Lorette Labelle, as accom- 
panist to Mme. Dansereau, acquitted her- 
self admirably. 
_ The Ladies’ Morning Music Club, at 
its first concert of the season, on Jan. 10, 
presented May Mukle, the distinguished 
Iinglish ’cellist, who appeared in lieu of 
Mis. Edward MacDowell, who was un- 
able to attend through illness. Miss 
Mukle was at her best in a very inter- 
esting program and created a_ most 
favorable impression on a large and very 
appreciative audience. F. H. Blair of 
Montreal gave excellent support at the 
piano. The second concert, arranged by 
Mrs. Sanford Evans, took place on Jan. 
24, Irene Miller, pianist, and Ruth Blais- 
dell of Toronto, soprano, appearing. 
Both artists pleased greatly and were 
warmly applauded. 

Other January events of importance 
were the recitals of Amparita Farrar, 
the American soprano, who sang twice 
for the war charities, under the auspices 
of the Daughters of the Empire. One of 
these recitals was given in the ballroom 
of the Chateau Laurier, before a large 
audience, who showed their approval in 
no uncertain way. 

The Paulist Choir, under the direction 
of Father Finn, gave three remarkable 
concerts on Jan. 21 and 22. They were 
booked for one appearance only, but 
gave an extra matinée on account of 
the large demand for tickets, and stayed 
over until Tuesday, as they were unable 
to go to Ogdensburg owing to the new 
regulation of the Fuel Controller. Al- 
though the news was given out only on 
Monday night, the Russell Theater was 
again filled. 

Nelli Gardini, soprano, gave a well- 
attended recital at the Russell on 
Jan. 30. 

The Fuel Controller has just ordered 
the theaters closed on Mondays, but there 
is a movement on foot to have the order 
changed to Tuesday, as was done in the 
United States. 








Louis Cornell Enlists in American 
Ambulance Corps 
Louis Cornell, the young American 


pianist and teacher, has enlisted as a 
member of the American Ambulance 
Corps and is now in training at Allen- 
town, Pa. 








RICHARD 


EPSTEIN 


32 East 58th St., N. Y. 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH SAYS: 


“T have made a study of his tech- 
nichal ideas and finding them excellent 
have endeavored to apply them in my 


own playing.” 
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(FIRST YEAR) 


NOTED SINGER, TEACHER OF VOICE 
AND COACH 


June 24 to July 27 (6 Weeks) 


TERMS—10 private lessons of 30 minutes with either MR. SAENGER or \g@ 
will conduct a Repertoire Class and MR.SAENGER an Opera Class 


ENGAGE TIME NO 


Examination of Voice by MR. SAENGER or Mv 


SUMMER SESSION .- 


Prominent Members 


' PIANO—RUDOLPH REUTER; ALEXANDER RAAB; HAROLD Vl! 
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WORLD RENOWNED TEACHER OF VOICE 
AND COACH 


July 1 to August 3 (5 Weeks) 





\ ITHERSPOON, $150. Additional lessons at same rate. MR. WITHERSPOON 


ssf™e benefit of private students only. 10 class lessons of one hour (either class) $50.00. 


: ANY PERSONS WERE UNABLE TO SECURE 
IME WITH MR. SAENGER LAST SUMMER 


ITHERSPOON by appointment only—$15.00 


-VUNE 24 TO AUGUST 3 


armeculty, Also Teaching: 
\QiCKWITZ. VOCAL—ADOLF MUHLMANN; EDOARDO SACERDOTE: 


cst 30 minutes with any of above instructors—$60. Additional lessons at same rate. 


.NOMPOSITION 
M@OUIS VICTOR SAAR 


‘@ormal training classes for teachers of Piano, Voice, Violin and Public School 
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MENDELSSOHNS SING 
AMERICAN WORKS 


Give Local Premiere of Harling 
Score—Miss Peterson and 
Mr. Alcock Aid 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club. Second Pri- 
vate Concert, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
Feb. 5. Assisting Artists: May Peter- 
son, Soprano; Bechtel Alcock, Tenor; 
Edwin Swain, Baritone; Alfred Kast- 
ner, Harp; H. Mayer, Flute; A. Friese, 







































Tympani; Alex. Rihm, Celesta, and 
Charles D. Baker, Accompanist. The 
Program: 


> 


“March of the Pioneers,’ Converse; 
“The Lamp of the West,” Parker; “The 
Rose and the Gardener,” Edgar Thorn 
(Edward MacDowell) ; Aria from “Car- 
men” for Soprano; “The Death of Minne- 
haha,” W. Franke Harling; “The Vaga- 
bond Lover,” Bornschein; “The Musical 
Trust,” .Hadley; “The Kilties’ March,” 
Murchison; Harp Solos—“Consolation,” 
Liszt; “Fantasy ,” Saint-Saéns ; Three So- 
prano Solos—“‘Aux Temps des Feées,” 
Koechlin; “Il Pleut des Pétales de 
Fleurs,” Rhené-Baton; “Le Papillon,” 
Fourdrain; “At the Crossroads,” Bar- 
tholomew; “Shadow March,” Protheroe; 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving,” Kremser. 


The program, mainly of compo- 
sitions by American composers, was well 
made, the serious and light works being 
distributed so as to show off both to the 
best advantage. “The March of the Pio- 
neers,” by Converse, was given with ex- 
cellent rhythm and surprisingly clear 
diction. The best number of the group 
was Austin Dobson’s cynical poem, “The 
Rose and the Gardener.” This number 
offered difficulties in that it was sung a 
cappella and contained tricky modula- 
tions. It was well given, however, and 
perfectly on the key throughout. 


The longest number on the program 
was “The Death of Minnehaha,” which 
had its first New York hearing. It is 
an ambitious composition for soprano, 


tenor and baritone solo, besides the male 
chorus and with an accompaniment of 
harp and piano on the stage and flute, 
celesta and tympani off stage. It is 
“modern” in style and abounds in dis- 
sonances and open fifths; there is an 
excellent fugato passage and the solos 
of Minnehaha, beautifully sung by Miss 
Peterson, and that of Hiawatha, equally 
well done by Mr. Alcock, were very dra- 
matic. Mr. Alcock’s singing was so 
lovely as to quality and so sincere in 
manner that one would have liked more 
of it. Mr. Swain also sang a short 
solo with good diction and tone. The 
fault of the composition is a lack of 
cohesion. 

Franz C. Bornschein’s “The Vaga- 
bond Lover” is a rollicking setting of a 
seventeenth century poem and was done 
full justice. The following number of 
the group was a humorous bit by Had- 
ley, called “The Musical Trust.” It took 
one back to college glee club days, al- 
though few such organizations could 
have sung with the polish of Mr. Koem- 
menich’s men. Kenneth Murchison’s 
“The Kilties’ March” is the best piece 
of war-song literature that has been 
heard in a long time. It was so stirring 
in eharacter and so spirited in perform- 
ance that the audience broke in with 
applause before the end and demanded a 
repetition. Mr. Murchison, who is an 
architect by profession, is a member of 
the club and he was called from the 
ranks again and again by continued 
applause. The final group was well 
sung. 

Miss Peterson in her aria, her inciden 
tal solos and group of modern songs, sang 
with great dignity and at the same time 
with a graciousness of manner that cap- 
tivated the audience. Alfred Kastner’s 
two harp solos were much applauded. 

The work of the glee club as a whole 
was of a very high order. The pitch was 
consistently good, the shading carefui, 
yet not overdone, and the balance of 
parts well maintained in spite of the 
fact that five of its members are in ac- 
tive service. J. A. H. 





Jacques Thibaud, violinist, will give 
another recital in AXolian Hall, Friday 
afternoon, Feb. 22. He will again be 
assisted by Nicolai Schneer at the piano. 





Boris Saslawsky, Russian baritone, 
gives a recital at olian Hall, Friday 
evening, Feb. 15. 
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As 
vealed an 
voice. He 
pleasant presence, and lent himself 
acceptably to the romantic role of 
the lover.—Philadelphia Star. 


METROPOLITAN OPERAGCOMPANY,4 





Some Press Reviews of the Carpi 

Successes as Alfredo in ‘‘Traviata’’ 

and Tonio in ‘‘Daughter of the 
Regiment’’: 


Carpi re- 
lyric tenor 
and has a 


Tonio, Fernando 
interesting 


sings well 


Carpi, as Alfredo, was well re- 
ceived by a large audience that 
braved the snowstorm to hear the 
performance.—New York Herald. 


Carpi is a very capable actor, and 
uses his voice skilfully—New York 
Telegram. 


Carpi was a distinguished and 
pleasant-toned Alfredo.—New York 
Town Topics. 


Mr. Carpi increases the number of 
principal Italian tenors at the Met- 
ropolitan to four. He is of good 
appearance, and has a voice of 
agreeable quality, entirely free from 
the bleat which affects so many light 
tenors.—New York Sun. 


Mr. Carpi is good to look upon 
and his voice is agreeable to the ear. 
He acts well and shows considerable 
knowledge of stage routine.—New 
York World, 


Carpi looked young and sang well 
as Alfredo.—New York Journal. 


Carpi made an agreeable impres- 
sion, and is not one of the usual 
Italian “‘bleating’’ tenors. The voice 
has substantial quality, and the lower 
tones have body.—New York Times. 


Carpi is the new tenor star at the 
Metropolitan. His exquisite lyric 
tenor voice is quite in keeping with 
the winsome character of Alfredo, 
and proved to be a positive addition 
to the success of the performance.— 
New York Telegraph. 


He produced an extremely favor- 
able impression by his exceptional 
ability, both vocally and dramati- 
cally. He is an unusually compe- 
tent actor, and he made of Antonio 
a character not readily vitalized, a 


Lifelike and convincing figure.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
His voice is exactly suited to 


“The Daughter of the Regiment.’’— 


New York Herald. 
Carpi’s presentation was marked 
by beautiful quality, rare flexibility, 


good method, and fine filagree vocal- 
ism.—New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 


e ease and the quality 
voice, which is appealing in tone.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND. ,, (#18 nade, 2 good impression by 
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ROSA RAISA 


Acclaimed by New York Critics— 





| IN “THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA” 








THE AMERICAN 


A voice of such volume, resonance 
and power that it carried a commanding 
message even over the din of orchestral 
climaxes in “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” and evoked outbursts of en- 
thusiasm only a little less deafening 
than those which had made the walls of 
the Lexington Theater reverberate on 


the previous evening. 
. 


THE TIMES 


Miss Raisa has a voice of uncommon 


THE TRIBUNE 

Mme. Raisa’s voice is one of tremen- 
dous power and great sensuous beauty. 
In her singing, even in_ fortissimo 
passages, she produces her tones with- 
out effort, yet she is able to carry a 
pianissimo into the furthest corners of 
the house. 


THE SUN 

Miss Raisa sang the music of Maliella 
with temperament and dramatic. skill. 
Her impersonation as a whole had direct 


EVENING JOURNAL 


Miss Raisa is not only young—she 
has all the many charms of youth in 
plenteous measure. These are stir- 
ringly pleasant things as accompaniment 
to a voice of unusual beauty and power, 
and an acting intelligence swayed by 
fervor as well as finesse of feeling. Her 
Maliella was by far the best that has 
ever been listened to and observed by a 
New York audience, and it upbore an 
otherwise rather sketchy performance 
into that rarefied operatic air where 
pulses beat more swiftly as emotions 








The gratifying and unusual element 
in Mlle. Raisa’s voice is its elasticity. 
From a phrase delivered with an in- 
tensity and wealth of power truly re- 
markable, this young woman can—and 
does, a phrase or so later—deliver a 
mezzo-voice tone which is as light and 
melting as the most lyric lyric-soprano. 


THE EVENING WORLD 


Rosa Raisa is the only genuine dra- 
matic soprano who has been heard in 
this city in many a season. Her voice 
and her style are what the public de- 
lights in, and after her “O Patria mia,” 
in the Nile scene, the assemblage gave 
her an ovation which has been excelled 
only by the tributes for Mme. Galli- 
Curci. 


Rosa Raisa gave a remarkable exhi- 
bition of her voice of great range, rich- 
ness and power. In the “Patria Mia” 
air of the Nile scene Miss Raisa took a 
high C, and, not- content, as other 
sopranos are, to reach that without mis- 
hap, she made a superb crescendo, or 
“swell tone,” that fired the house very 
much as a real conflagration was doing 
to a city building a few blocks away. 


THE HERALD 
She has the best dramatic soprano 
voice heard here since Miss Emmy 


Destinn. It is capable of marvelous 
colorings, and is as beautiful in light 
pianissimo work as in dramatic singing. 


richness, power, warmth and natural force and intelligence. And withal she é 

beauty. is good to see. thump with them. 
IN “AIDA” 

THE WORLD THE TIMES THE AMERICAN 


It took the rdéle of Aida, with its all- 
encompassing requirements, lyric and 
dramatic, to reveal the extraordinary 
potency, the extraordinary elasticity and 
the extraordinary scope of her marvel- 
ous voice. It took the part of Aida to 
show what temperamental ardor and pas- 
sion Mme. Raisa can lavish upon music 
that pulsates with genuine life. 

There was a prolonged demonstration 
of enthusiasm after the “Ritorna vinci- 
tor” aria. No wonder, for she had set 
the walls of the theater into vibration 
with a golden flood of tone that ravished 
the ear and gripped the feelings. But 
she reached the summit of her triumph 
in the “Patria mia” aria of the third act, 
when she gave an exhibition of vocal 
bravura that can only be described as a 
tour de force. 
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| Victor Harriss St. Cecilia Club 
Fosters New Choral Works 


Noted New York Women’s Chorus, Conducted by Noted Composer, Consecrates Its Service to 
the Giving of Unusually Fine Concerts and to the Cause of Gifted Creators—Members 
Must Meet High Requirements to Remain in Organization—Mark Anniversary 

















ERIOUS musicians in this country 

have always agreed on at least two 
fundamental propositions as essential for 
the development of native art: the cre- 
ation of highly specialized organizations, 
liberal and ideal in aims; the practical 
encouragement of American composers 
by supplying them with the instrument 
of expression. For twelve years the St. 
Cecilia Club of New York has been ful- 
filling exactly these requirements, with 
the result that the St. Cecilia chorus, 
conducted by the eminent composer, Vic- 
tor Harris, to-day stands as a landmark 
among native choral bodies. The achieve- 
ments of Conductor Harris and the cho- 
rus of women, with a nucleus of profes- 
sional artists, workers in the tause of 
music without fee or reward, is one of 
the unique and invigorating chapters in 
American musical history. The St. Ce- 
cilia Club has no social interests; these 
functions are left to organizations less 
earnest in purpose. The roster of mem- 
bership is made up of women prominent 
in the social world. It is an impressive 
fact that the officers of the St. Cecilia 
Club would not even issue photographs, 
in alignment with the first principle of 
the chorus: self-abnegation for the sake 
of artistic perfection. 


Harris’s Works Widely Sung 


The accomplishments of Victor Harris, 
the director, are too well known to need 
any detailed comment. His “Invocation 
to St. Cecilia,” to cite only one widely 
known composition, is sung by scores of 
women choruses throughout the country. 
Every cherus. knows Victor Harris’s 
songs. * . 

As for the chorus, it is composed of 
some 125 singers, sixty per cent of whom 
are skilled amateurs, and the others pro- 
fessional artists, including a large pro- 
portion of prominent concert and church 
singers. At the end of each season the 
membership is carefully surveyed and 
those members who are not able to meas- 
ure up to the rigid standard are dropped. 
This explains the unusual excellence of 
the concerts given under Mr. Harris’s 
baton. 


A Brief Sketch 


The club began its activities some six- 
teen or seventeen years ago, as a small 
group of women who would meet at each 
other’s houses and read part-song music. 
After two years of the direction of 
Elliot Schenck the members, some seven- 
teen in number, began their work with 
Victor Harris at his studio in the Alpine, 
on the site of which the Hotel McAlpin 
now stands. It assumed the name of the 
Tuesday Morning Singing Club and con- 
tinued as such for four years, the mem- 
bership growing from seventeen to sev- 
enty during that time. 

In 1906 it organized itself into its pres- 
ent form, its first president being Susan 
Warren. It gave its first concert in the 
autumn of 1906, in the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club Hall of sacred memory, but soon 
after moved to the ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, in which room it has given 
all of its succeeding concerts. The club 
soon took its place among the best of its 
kind in America and its active singing 
membership has grown from seventy to a 
number as large as 154 in the season of 
1916-17. This year, owing to war condi- 
tions, its membership has been reduced, 
although it is still of very considerable 
number, being almost one hundred and 
twenty-five. The standard is kept as 
high and the quality of its programs is 
of the most exacting nature that can be 
made. 


Sponsor American Composers 


During the twelve years of its exist- 
ence as a club it has had the honor of 
receiving dedications from many of the 
best known composers in England, 
France and America. Among works of 
such composers may be mentioned the 
following names: 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (3), H. Clough- 
Leighter, Charles Wakefield Cadman (6), 
George W. Chadwick (2), Gustave Fer- 
rari, S. R. Gaines, Florence P. Gere, Vic- 
tor Harris (8), Henry K. Hadley (3), 
Sir George Henschel, Frank Hastings, 





Bruno Huhn (2), Edward Horsman (2), 
A. Walter Kramer (2), Mme. Liza Leh- 
man (2), Margaret R. Lang, Charles F. 
Manney, H. A, Matthews, James H. Rog- 
ers (2), Louis Victor Saar (3), David 
Stanley Smith; Charles Gilbert Spross 
(2), Gerrit Smith, Sir Charles V. Stan- 
ford, Deems Taylor and, in addition, a 





very large number of arrangements of 


‘works of other composers made for the 


use of the club. 

It has been one of the important fea- 
tures of the club’s work to increase and 
build up the literature of effective music 
for women’s voices. Ever since its ac- 
tivities began, some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, the club has never given a 
single program at which it has not pro- 
duced, for the first time, at least one 
composition written for and specially 
dedicated to it. 

At various times the number of such 
compositions has been as high as five 
or six in a single program, and in the 
program of its gala concert, the twenty- 
fifth in its regular series of subscription 
concerts, the number has increased actu- 
ally to seven, the other seven numbers 
being drawn from that literature of mu- 
sic specially written for the club which 
has accumulated during the last twelve 
years. As it happens the conductor could 
have made up three such programs out 
of material already performed in public; 
and if he were to select from material 
written for the club and not performed, 
he could have made up a dozen such pro- 
grams. Naturally it is impossible for 
the conductor to produce everything writ- 
ten for and dedicated to the organization. 


Gives Twenty-fifth of Series 


While the concert given last week, Feb. 
5, was the twenty-fifth of the regular 
series of subscription concerts for mem- 
bers, the club has given its services 
quite a number of times for the benefit 
of other organizations. It has given 
several important concerts for charity, at 
one of which it had the assistance of 
Mme. Emma Eames, the famous opera 
singer, and Emilio de Gogorza. It has 
provided the choral section for big works 








for quite a number of large organiza- 
tions, such as the Russian Symphony So- 
ciety (2), New York Symphony Society 
3 and New York Philharmonic Society 

The club was to have presented the 
choral part in the Third Symphony by 
Gustav Mahler at two concerts with the 


Photo by Peter A. Juley 

Victor Harris, Composer and Conductor of the Noted St. Cecilia Club of New York. 
This Photograph is Reproduced from a Recent Portrait Painted by Irving R. 
Wiles, N. A. 
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New York Philharmonic Society in 
March, but this performance has been 
postponed until next season. It has re- 
ceived many letters of great praise from 
famous musicians, and whenever it has 
taken part in public performances, such 
as the orchestral concerts mentioned 
above, it has always met with the highest 
praise. 

A list of its presiding officers include 
such well-known amateurs as Susa 
Warren, Mrs. Thornton Chard, Mrs. 
Frederick Edey and Mrs. Lancaster Mor- 
gan; and the list of its assisting soloists 
includes a large number of the best 
known artists of all kinds, both vocal 
and instrumental. 

At the third concert for this year, the 
date of which is Tuesday evening, April 
2, the club will present quite an innova- 
tion in programs given by organizations 
of this kind, one entirely made up of 
folk-songs from various countries, the 
folk-songs -being chosen from English, 
Scotch, Irish, French, Mexican, Ameri- 
can negro and American Indian sources, 
and many of the arrangements of which 
have been specially made for the club. 

The officers for this season are as fol- 
lows: 


President, Mrs. Lancaster Morgan; vice- 
presidents, -Katherine Lurch, Mrs. FE. P. 
Cronkhite, Mrs. Benjamin E. Hall; treasurer, 
Mrs. Thomas H. Russell; secretary, Mrs. 
Jarvis R. Fairchild, and librarian, Florence 
W. Smith. 

Executive committee — The officers: Mrs. 
Frederick Edey, Mrs. Henry E. Coe, €thel 
Crane, Mrs. Francis R. Culbert. Mrs. Sher- 
wood Hard, Mrs. R. L. Rees. Mrs. Edward 
M. Stout, and Mrs. Frederick Rhinelander. 

Membership committee: Mrs. Benjamin E. 


Hall, Betty Carson, Mrs. E. De Peyster Hos- 


mer, Mrs. James Belden Gere, Mrs. Frank L. 

Stratton, and Mrs. Lancaster Morgan. 
Never in its many concerts has the club 

had occasion to call on the _ services of 


any outside woman singers for its solo work, 
as there is a large body of excellent soloists 
in the membership. 


ST. CECILIA CLUB IN 
A UNIQUE PROGRAM 


Reed Miller Is Soloist—Works of 
American Composers Artist- 
ically Sung 


St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, Conduct- 
or. Concert, Waldorf-Astoria, Evening. 
Feb. 5. Soloist, Reed Miller, Tenor. 
Accompanist, Bertram Fox. Organist, 
Louis R. Dressler. The Program: 
“Invocation to St. Cecilia,” Victor Har- 

ris; “The Bluebells of New England,’ 

“Dolly,” George W. Chadwick; “The 

Rose Sings,” Victor Harris; “Old Eng- 

lish Madrigal,” Louis Victor Saar; “The 

Nightingale,” “Frog Went a-Courting,” 

Howard Brockway; Couplet from “Eugen 

Onegin,” Tschaikowsky; “’Way Down 


South,” Victor Harris; “The Drummer 
Boy,” Edward German, Reed Miller: 
“Blest Pair of Sirens,’ Bruno Huhn: 


“Endymion,” Liza Lehmann; “Dusk in 
June,” “Dolladine,”’ Mrs. H. H. A. Beach: 
Two Negro Spirituals, “By an’ By,” “Go 
Down, Moses,” H. T. Burleigh; Two 
Songs from Cycle, “A Beggar at Love's 
Gate,” “Temple Bells’; “Morning and 
Sunlight,” Lily Strickland, Mr. Miller: 
“Venice,’ Victor Harris. 


There was a festive atmosphere to be 
noticed at last week’s St. Cecilia con- 
cert, for on this occasion the club, in giv- 
ing the twenty-fifth regular subscription 
concert in its career, devoted the pro- 
gram entirely to compositions which have 
been written for it. The result was a 
fascinating program of ¢ompositions for 
women’s works of real worth, 
proving that in composing for the St. 
Cecilia Club creative musicians both here 
and abroad had exerted their best efforts. 

Mr. Harris’s arrangement of the pro- 
gram was well calculated. As is his 
wont in recent years, this splendid con- 
ductor led the entire program from mem- 
ory. He interpreted the music before 
him faithfully and always artistically, 
His-own works were greatly admired, the 
new “The Rose Sings,” a beautiful tone- 
sketch for unaccompanied voices, abound- 
ing in modulatory subtleties, being so 
much applauded that it was repeated: In 
this and Mrs. Beach’s difficult setting of 
Sara Teasdale’s fine poem “Dusk. in 
June” the club sang with rare virtuosity, 
every inflection being managed with care 
and the singing marked by tonal loveli- 
ness, 

Mr. Brockway’s “Lonesome Tune” set- 
tings, two of which he has transcribed 
for women’s voices for the St. Cegili 
Club, were successfully presented, “ in 
went a-courting” getting an ovation 
a repetition. The composer, who played 
the piano accompaniments in his numé 
bers, was given rousing applause. The 
charming Saar madrigal was also re- 
peated. Mrs. Lehmann’s “Endymion,” 
known as a song, but new as a chorus, 
was vividly done. The writer has with 
few exceptions attended all the club’s 
concerts in the last seven years. At no 
time has he heard Mr. Harris’s notable 
chorus sing better than last week. 

Mr. Miller was welcomed in his solo 
groups and especially in the negro spir- 
ituals, which he sang with authenticity 
and an appreciation of their meaning. 
He was so heartily received after them 
that he added another, “Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I’ve Seen,” which he sang 
illuminatingly. 

Mr. Fox played the accompaniments 
for Mr. Miller and the club and Mr. 
Dressler the organ part in Mr. Harris’s 
“Invocation” and the Bruno Huhn Mil- 
ton setting, both ably. 

A presentation of silver was made to 
the president, Mrs. Morgan, in recogni- 
tion of her devotion and service for six 
years. A. W. K. 


voices, 





Cherniavcky Trio Wins Favor 


GALVESTON, TEXx., Feb. 6.—On Tues- 
day evening the first artist recital, under 
the auspices of the Girls’ Musical Club, 
presenting the Cherniavsky Trio, was 
an overwhelming success. Chamber 
music came as a rare treat to Galveston, 
this being the first concert devoted to 
this form of musical fare for many 
years. Great enthusiasm was in evi- 
dence and many encores were demanded. 
The program included Trios by Arensky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Boisdeffre, the 
Symphonic Variations for ’cello by Boell- 
man, the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, and two items from 
Reveries by Rebikow for piano. 

W..D. E, 
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Editorial Tribute to 


GALLI-CURC] 


On January 30th, the following Editorial appeared in 
The New York Times: 


“Tt is a noteworthy incident, at a time when events of war absorb the 
attention and activities:of America and the world at large, that a new per- 
sonality should emerge in the shaken realm of the allied arts of peace. A 
new singer arises to challenge a place among great names that have gone 
into history here in New York, the musical metropolis of the earth; the 
city that first knew Patti, that welcomed others, from Maria Garcia, or 
Jenny Lind, to Sembrich and Melba, and after them, Tetrazzini. 

“The celebrity today is AMELITA GALLI-CURCTI; her Italian origin 
is from the best in Milan, she is largely self-developed, and on her twen- 
ty-seventh birthday, Nov. 18, 1916, a little more than a year ago, she 
first sang in this country at Chicago. 

“GALLI-CURCI stole into New York’s view and hearing last Mon- 
day night at the Lexington, the last of ten Manhattan theatres built by 
Oscar Hammerstein. It was Campanini who brought the supporting 
company a thousand miles to assist her in Meyerbeer’s opera ‘Dinorah,’ 
a work as was remarked, that gives its heroine ‘two solid acts of “mad 
scene.’”’ She stole out on the stage a tiny figure in the brown linsey- 
woolsey of Breton peasant dress, her oval, olive face shaded in the glossy 
black of her own long curls, in which flamed scarlet poppies. Nerves 
tugging at her throat, she sang flat, as she had before she became 
famous. On a second entrance, drawn by a flute played on the stage, the 
voice tones brightened to their true lyric quality—still a low voice, that 
excellent thing in woman—till it was doubtful which note was singer and 
which was flute. 

“New York waited to be assured of the one more thing needed, the 


miracle of song. It came in the second act, and even then it was just a 


girl playing with her shadow in the moonlight, who sang the ‘Shadow 
Song,’ smiling, dancing, only momentarily at rest as the voice each time 
took up a newer, higher flight of dazzling ease and beauty. They heard 
her through, the silence becoming breathless in a house that had been a 
bit noisily astir till then, and at the close of a trill like a bird’s full-throated 
outpouring, all the famous stars in town save a few singing elsewhere 
joined with an assembly representing the musical taste and the society of 
New York in giving the awaited verdict. They gave it standing, waving 
arms in air, shouting and applauding. 

“The singer, bowing before the storm, came before the curtain and 
repeated part of the air, to others difficult or impossible; to her it was 
simply something to sing, as she had sung all evening, quite naturally, 
all in character, never a prima donna pose. She knew she could do it, 
she did it twice over, and after a twenty-minute greeting that waked old 
memories of this town, the town knew it, too. The Lexington’s battle 
was her great triumph; to call it ‘victory,’ an enthusiast said, would be to 
speak of Verdun in a nursery rhyme.” 
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‘‘T state as my personal opin- 
ion that he is the greatest 
classic singer of the day, the 
one who can sing Handel and 
Mozart as nobody else can.’’— 


Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 














‘‘No other man in the known 
world today can sing Handel 


-Frederick Donaghey, Chicago Tribune. 





as well as John McCormack.’ 








JOHN McCORMACK 


Sings Handel and Beethoven with 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Duplicates BOSTON SYMPHONY TRIUMPH 





“What right has this singer of ballads for the people to force 
an entrance into the sanctum sanctorum of music? What right, 
indeed! Only the right given him by the wondrous beauty of his 
voice, his extraordinary skill m its use and his deep feeling for 
music. How is it possible that a man can achieve unbounded 
popularity with the people by singing ballads and folksongs and 
still command the attention of serious musicians? We have been 
told that nature in jest has been known to create a white black- 
bird, but could nature herself produce a bird that should be both 
black and white—and, if so, what would you call the phenomenon ? 

“You may say anything you wish to about ‘I Hear You Calling 
Me’—or ‘Mother Machree,’ but the fact remains that if there 
be a man now alive who can sing Handel as John McCormack 
does he has kept himself hidden away where none could hear him. 
To Handel the human voice was both for the expression of emo- 
tion through the declamation of the words and an instrument 
more sensitive than any other for bringing out the sustained 
beauty of the long-drawn phrase. 

“His mode of utterance at times sounds formal and inelastic to 
our ears, the recitative a thin padding to piece out the music and 
the air mechanical in construction, with the inevitable runs which 
as artificial decorations quite fail to veil the essential poverty of 
the creative thought. Goodness knows we have heard them sung 
often enough when they deserved all this and more, yet John Mc- 
Cormack brings them to life again until they sound as sponta- 
neous and vigorous as in the days when men wore powdered wigs. 

“The tone was so rich and steady, the runs flowed out so freely 
and evenly that each note had not only beauty but meaning. A 
violin plays a run and if it be well done wé recognize that it has 
beauty and.a place in music, then why should not the human voice 





Passports to the Sanctum Sanctorum of Music 


be permitted to do the thing that it can do supremely well (when 
the right one does it), and also have its title recognized to a place 
in music? Certainly there is more beauty, and more meaning, 
too, in a smooth scale than in a long note screeched at the top of 
a strong man’s lung, yet barely audible above the thunder of the 
orchestra. 


“Then the diction! Each word perfectly distinct, albeit at times 
with a slight flavor from the Emerald Isle, and each word full 
fraught with meaning. Is English a language of many colors 
and mellow sonority? It is when you have the man who can sing 
it. 

“Did anybody ever say that Beethoven’s music was unvocal? 
Yes, verily, we all of us have, but I for one take it back, tho re- 
serving the right to say so again on the proper occasion. If you 
are among the fortunate ones who have tickets for this evening, 
you will hear some Beethoven singing that you will never forget, 
because of the strength and beauty of it. Rich, filled with mean- 
ing, and all so solid sounding as satisfies you away down into 
your inner consciousness. 


“Next week John McCormack may have a new record on the 
market all about the little pink home in the East, or something 
similar, which will sell by the million, and again he will be anath- 
ema in respectable musical society. However, this shall not 
daunt me, and I state as my personal opinion that he is the great- 
est classic singer of the day, the one who can sing Handel and 
Mozart as nobody else can, and I hope that he already has been 
re-engaged for next season to sing Mozart. We need to hear 
these things sung with a symphony orchestra as he can sing 
them.”—Evening Post, Jan. 26, 1918. 











‘‘Perfect Vocalism” 


“Akin to the superb performance of the 


“They All Surrender” 


“Great Singing” 


TT 





symphony was the singing of John McCor- 
mack, the soloist for the afternoon. He gave 
two rarely heard examples of beautiful song, 
one from Handel’s ‘Jeptha’ and the other from 
Beethoven's one oratorio, ‘Christ on the Mount 
of Olives.’ 

“Both were sung.in English with a perfec- 
tion of enunciation that made our native 
tongue, for once, noble and beautiful. More- 
over, he interpreted the music with such evi- 
dent reverence, with so much dignity and fer- 
vor as to make his performance an example 
of almost perfect vocal virtuositv.’—Chicago 
Examiner, Jan. 26, 1918. 








“John McCormack met a Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra audience for 
the first time yesterday afternoon, 
and conquered it as deftly and eas- 
ily as he is in the habit of doing to 
the other audiences that go to the 
Auditorium, when he is announced 
there. Comparative height of brow 
makes little difference when Mc- 
Cormack sings. They all surrender 
at discretion.”—Chicago Journal. 








“His was great singing, for the 
quality of that enviable tone—the 
most plaintive tone in a plaintive 
song known to our generation—and 
the skill with which he chants the 
classics especially are two traits 
worth in art ail they have become 
worth-to him in pelf. Few singers 
can sing the Handel aria in a fash- 
ion to be compared with him.”— 
Chicago Herald. 
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How the Alliance Is Welding Artists, Musicians, 
Music Teachers, and Those Engaged in the 
Musical Industries, nto One Great Family 














MONG the distinguished artists and musicians who have recently joined 
A the Alliance is Signor Enrico Caruso. The value of his endorsement 
is enhanced by the fact that the world-renowned tenor is not given to that 
general system of endorsement which some artists have practised for 


advertising purposes. 


He is a very cautious, indeed a very conservative 


man, fully conscious of what his name means, fully conscious that his repu- 
tation and standing have been won by years of constant, unintermittent 


effort and, indeed, struggle. 


In works of charity, especially those relating 


to his own country, he has taken a prominent part, but in all other matters 


he long ago adopted the principle of “‘non-intervention.” 


For these rea- 


sons his endorsement of the aims of the Alliance is all the more significant. 

Inasmuch as at the same time that Signor Caruso joined, a number of 
musicians, music teachers, piano and music houses all over the country 
joined, it shows that the Alliance is beginning to accomplish one of its main 
purposes, which is to bring all the workers in the musical world and in the 
musical industries into one great family, so that they may realize that they 
have vital interests in common, that the hour. has struck for them to get 
together, to rise and assert themselves for their own interest, and that in 
these trying times they must work together, in order once for all to remove 
music from the position in which it has rested for centuries, where it has 
been regarded by the majority only as an entertainer, by many as art for 
art’s sake, and, unfortunately, by some as a means to exploit their physical 


charms or their vulgar taste. 


Thus the Alliance will be able, as it gathers strength, to bring about 
the recognition of music as a vital force in our national, civic and, above all, 


in our own home life. 


One of the logical results must be that in the more or less immediate 
: a music will receive recognition through the establishment of a Depart- 
ent of Fine Arts in the national government, with a Secretary of Fine 


Arts as a member of the cabinet. 


Surely the time has come when this, the greatest democracy the 
world has known, should show that it is not alone concerned with the 
material things of life, but takes a definite, a vital interest in all that makes 


for culture. 





Ae 





derick Stock, Distinguished Conduc- 
tor Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Says: “Nothing Could Be More Prac- 
tical, Nothing More Beneficial to the 
Cause of Music in America” 


Most heartily in sympathy with your 
splendid idea! Nothing could be more 
practical, nothing more beneficial to the 
cause of music in America. 

FREDERICK A. STOCK, 
Conductor Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 30, 1918. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Wishes “Good 
Luck!” 


I always admired the wonderful and 
just man, Mr. J. C. Freund! 
Good luck! 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
San Diego, Cal., Jan. 7, 1918. 








Distinguished French 
“Entire Ap- 


Pierre Monteux, 
Conductor, Expresses 
proval” 


I am happy to send you my entire ap- 
proval for your beautiful work. 
PIERRE MONTEUX. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City, Feb. 2, 1918. 





Lila Robeson of the Metropolitan Joins ; 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues. 

LILA ROBESON. 

Metropolitan Opera House, 

New York City, Feb. 2, 1918. 





William Chauncey Langdon, Master of 
the Pageant, Endorses the Purposes of 
the Alliance 


The new dramatic art of the pageant 
and the masque is intimately interwoven 
with music. The relation is an essen- 
tial one. I am, therefore, glad to be ac- 
corded an opportunity to become a men. 
ber of the Musical Alliance and send 
you my check for the dues herewith. I 
specifically indorse the eight purposes 
of the organization and shall be glad to 


take part in the work in any way I can. 
WILLIAM CHAUNCEY LANGDON, | 
Master of the Pageant of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
Urbana, Ill., Jan. 31, 1918. 





Music Department of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools Heart and Soul with the 
Alliance 


The Music Department of the Minne- 
apolis public schools is with you heart 
and soul in your effort to advance musi- 
cal interests in the United States. You 
may count upon us individually and col- 
lectively to work with you in this patri- 
otic and timely movement. Enclosed 
check covers membership fee for 1918. 

THADDEUS P. GIDDINGS, 

EARL L. BAKER, 

RAYMOND N. CARR, 

AQUES M. FRYBERGER, 

May E. KIMBERLY, 

JESSIE E. MARKER, 

SYDNEY H. MORSE, 

JOSEPHINE A. STRINGHAM, 

The Board of Education. 
City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Jan. 28, 1918. 





Richard Hageman, Well-Known Con- 
ductor and Opera Coach, Says It Is “A 
Wonderful Undertaking” 


Enclosed please find my check in pay- 
ment of the annual dues for membership 
in the Musical Alliance. A wonderful 
undertaking which deserves and surely 
will obtain the greatest success possible! 
With very best wishes, 

RICHARD HAGEMAN. 

Metropolitan Opera House, 

New York City, Feb. 2, 1918. 





Keep Up the Good Work 


As usual, you are on the right track, 
and I am only too glad to add my 
mite to help keep the track clear, thus 
I enclose check for $1. Keep up your 
good work. . 


Ray W. WINGATE, 
Director of Music, 
Alfred University. 
Alfred, N. Y., Feb, 2, 1918. 


Lucy Gates, Popular Prima Donna, Says: 
“This Is the Time Americans Must 
Stand Together” 


I enclose $1 for my membership to the 
Musical Alliance, which I think fills a 
long-felt need. This is the time when 
we Americans must stand together! 

Wish you all success. 

Lucy GATES. 

New York, Feb. 5, 1918. 





Distinguished Educators Consider It a 
Privilege to Be Identified with So 
Worthy a Cause 


Enclosed please find check for two 
subscriptions to the Musical Alliance. 
We consider it a privilege to be identi- 
fied with so worthy a cause, and heartily 
wish it greatest success. Cordially, 

Ross AND ELIZABETH DAVID, 

Direction of Margaret Woodrow 

Wilson. 
New York, Feb. 2, 1918. 


Craft, Distinguished Prima 
Donna, Will Aid 


It gives me great pleasure to send in 
my application to be a member of the 
Musical Alliance, with full assurance of 
my desire to co-operate to bring about 
all of the objects this society has in view 
to work for. Such aims attained would 
certainly make America the paradise 
of all musicians, indeed artists of all the 
Sister Arts—and success is devoutly to 
be hoped for and untiringly worked for 
by all of us who really know what the 
Arts as well as the Sciences mean to 
this work-a-day world of ours. 

MARCELLA CRAFT. 

New York, Jan. 30, 1918. 





Marcella 





Why Willard Patton, Veteran Teacher, 
Joins 

Your remarkable editorial story under 
the head of the Musical Alliance in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA of the 26th ult. should 
be—like that classic, “To a Little Girl 
Out West”—sent to every musician in 
the land. So far I have felt indifferent 
about the Alliance, but the possibilities 
of its influence are so vividly suggested 
by your eloquent appeal that I am send- 
ing you the little fee for membership, 
and will ask if there is any way in which 
I can help matters along in this com- 
munity. ver sincerely yours, 

WILLARD PATTON. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 1, 1918. 





Noted Baritone Joins 


I enclose check for yearly dues and 
shall be glad to receive membership in 
the Musical Alliance. 

ROBERT MAITLAND. 

New York City, Feb. 1, 1918. 


A HEARTY ENDOR CEMENT 


[From an Editorial in the Crescendo, 
Boston, Mass. ] 


“It seems to us that the plans of the 
Musical Alliance, when accomplished, 
will lift music in the United States to 
the highest plane of excellence. If there 
ever was a time in the history of music 
in this country when American music 
should be boosted, now is the time, and 
this organization, which will undoubted- 
ly have the largest membership of any 
musical organization in this country, will 
be a tremendous power in carrying out 
the plans as outlined. 

“We think that Mr. Freund should 
have the hearty support of every musi- 
cian in the country and we especially 
urge members of our fraternity to join 
this organization. We consider that to- 
day American music is to be favorably 
compared in every respect with music 
of any other country. We have great 
music publishers—we have great com- 
posers—we have great musicians—we 
have great singers—great conductors— 
great players, and we should back them 
up to the utmost of our ability. 

“It is a wonderful undertaking. The 
present officers serve without salary. 
There are no classes or grades of mem- 
bership, all are on equal basis.” ; 





“Entirely in Sympathy with Its Aims,” 
Says Celebrated Composer 

Enclosed find my subscription to the 

Musical Alliance of the United States, 


with whose aims I am entirely in sym- 
pathy. With sincere wishes for its suc- 


cess, I am, 


MABEL W. DANIELS. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 31, 1918. 





Adelin Firmin Wishes Success to the 
Movement 


I like very much to become a member 
of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States and wish success to the move- 
ment. 

ADELIN FERMIN, 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 28, 1918. 





Julia Claussen, Noted Prima Donna, 
Sends “Compliments to the Creator of 
the Big Idea!” 


My compliments to the creator of the 
big idea and all good wishes for its 
future. Enclosed please find check for 
the annual fee. 

JULIA CLAUSSEN, 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
New York City, Jan. 30, 1918. 


Mme. Niessen-Stone Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues of $1. 

MATJA NIESSEN-STONE. 

New York City, Feb. 2, 1918. 


Ethel Leginska, Celebrated Pianist, Calle 
It “A Splendid Undertaking” 


My heartiest good wishes for this 
splendid undertaking. I enclose check. 
ETHEL LEGINSKA. 
New York City, Feb. 2, 1918. | 





JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


resident in the United States. 


oI SF TN Bo 


Alliance, accompanied by One 


BARNETT BRASLOW 
Secretary 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessar 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 
advancement of musical culture. 

To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or 
American musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 
To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
ollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


musical instruc- 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Olga Samaroff, Celebrated Pianist, Joins 
I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues. 
OLGA SAMAROFF. 
Merion Station, Pa., Feb. 5, 1918. 





Director Music, Omaha (Neb.) High 


School, Joins 


Kindly permit me to become a member 
of the Musical, Alliance of the United 
States. I enclose check for membership 
fee. 

FANNIE ARNOLD, 

Director of Music, 

Central High School. 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 23, 1918. 





Lenora Sparkes of the Metropolitan Calls 
It “A Splendid Idea” 


Am very glad to become a member of 
the Musical Alliance; it is a splendid 
idea. 

LENORA SPARKES.° 

New York City, Jan. 30, 1918. 
Eugenio Di Pirani Expresses Full Sym- 

pathy 

I wish to express to you my full sym- 
pathy with the aims of your Musical 
Alliance and enclose my dues, $1, as a 
member. Very cordially, 

EUGENIO D1 PIRANI. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1918. 





Richard Buhlig, Well-Known Pianist, a 
Member 
I hereby apply for membership in 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, enclosing annual dues of $1. 
RICHARD BUHLIG. 
New York, Feb. 2, 1918. 





Noted Composer and Organist of Lincoln, 
Neb., Joins 


Enclosed please find my check for $1 
and I herewith make application for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER. 

Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 29, 1918. 





Glad to Be Identified. with It 


Enclosed find check covering member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. This move- 
ment is a step in the right direction, and 
I shall be very glad to be identified with 
it. With all wishes for success, I am, 

KENNETH D. ROSE, 
Director Violin Department, 
Ward-Belmont College. 

Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 29, 1918. 





Chairman Music Department, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Joins 


Will you kindly add my name to the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
Your movement has as its object that 
for which every sincere musician is striv- 
ing—a musical America. Enclosed please 
find check. With best wishes, 

Mrs. WILLIAM D. STEELE, 
Chairman Music Department, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 1, 1918. 


Why He Joins 


I am enclosing herewith my check for 
$1, membership dues for the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. We are 
constantly looking for the better Amer- 
ican musicians, and I, for one, want to 
be in it. 





CHARLES E. LUTTON, 
Manager of Music Department, 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago, IIl., Feb. 2, 1918. 


Distinguished Veteran of the Reed Organ 
Industry States Why He Considers 
Every Question Regarding the, Alli- 
ance Is Answered 


Mr. Freund’s' presidency answers 
every question that should be asked con- 
cerning the Alliance, in which I’m glad 
to be. Your faithful 

C. CROZAT CONVERSE. 

Highwood, N. J., Feb. 2, 1918. 


Ganna Walska, Noted Polish 
Soprano, Joins 


Mme. Ganna Walska is happy to be- 
come a member of such an organization. 
Mme. GANNA WALSKA. 
New York, Feb. 5, 1918. 








Mme. 


Another Member from Texas 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 


United States. 
Mrs. J. B. HUSSEY. 
Jefferson, Tex., Jan. 19, 1918. 


J. Christopher Marks Joins 


Please find enclosed $1 membership 
fee in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS. 
New York, Feb. 2, 1918. 

















Alliance Will Give Music in America 
Official Recognition, Declares Caruso 
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Photographic Facsimile of Letter Written by Enrico Caruso, in Which He Tells Why He Has Joined the Musical Alliance of 


the United States 





Harriette Brower Pledges Heartiest Sup- 
port 


Only to-day have I learned of the 
Musical Alliance. 

I send my dues at once and pledge the 
society my heartiest support. It is a far- 
reaching movement and will surely meet 
with the success it deserves. 

HARRIETTE BROWER. 

New York, Jan. 31, 1918. 


The Movement Will Help Every Art 


I have great pleasure in making my 
application for membership in the Musi- 
cal Alliance. 

It is the finest way possible to help 
the people to realize that music is a 
necessity of life and not merely an 
amusement. I feel this.movement will 
also help every art. ; 

VIVIAN GOSNELL, 
English Baritone. 
New York, Feb. 5, 1918. 





A Privilege to Be Connected with the 
Alliance 


I deem it a privilege to be connected 
with the worthy Alliance. It will be pub- 
licly announced to-morrow before the 
membership of the Saturday Club. 
Wishes of the best for real success. 

LENA M. FRAZEE. 

Sacramento, Cal., Jan. 25, 1918. 





H. A. Becker of Pittsburga Joins 


I am enclosing $1 membership dues in 
the Musical Alliance of the United 


States. 
H. A. BECKER. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 4, 1918. 
R. H. Hart of Rochester (N. Y.) Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues. 

R. H. HArrt. 


Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1918. 





A Long Ste~ in the Right Ttrection 
I enclose check for $1 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance. I believe it is 
a long step in the right direction. 
H. M. PULLEN, 
Pullen’s Orchestra. 
Bangor, Me., Jan. 28, 1918. 





Covers a Field Previously Much Neg- 
lected 


Enclosed herewith is my check for $1 
covering membership in your society, 
which should have the earnest co-opera- 
tion of all worthy musicians, as it covers 
a field previously very much neglected. + 
With best wishes for much success. 

W. G. STULL. 

Scranton, Pa., Feb. 1, 1918, 


With Every Best Wish 


Please enter my name as a member. 
With every best wish, 
EMMA SCHMIDT. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 28, 1918. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
. the contributors to this department.— 
Kd., MUSICAL AMERICA. 











Calls Mme. Galli-Curci’s Art a Triumph 
of the Natural Voice 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The historic musical event of the past 
week.in New York is truly a sensational 
occasion from an artistic view, but it is 
also an occasion charged with intense 
human interest. 

There will be many others besides mu- 
sic-lovers who will recognize in the cir- 
cumstances of the unprecedented tri- 
umph of this young Italian woman, 
Amelita Galli-Curci, a romance of such 
touching appeal and thrilling achieve- 
ment as can rarely be found in the 
realms of fiction. 

That a young singing artiste, after 
faiiing to impress the directors of the 
.worid’s greatest opera house (and who 
but artists themselves can imagine the 
bitterness, the humiliation, and the ef- 
frontery of that failure?) should find her 
laurels in another city, and return in a 
littie while under the very shadow of the 
scene of her rejection to receive an ova- 
tion such as has never been witnessed 
since the days of Jennie Lind and the 
young Patti, is surely a story of more 
than artistic interest. 

The unknowing public will ask in 
amazement how so divinely gifted a 
singer could fail to move those judges in 
high places before whom she first sought 
recognition, and we learn that even her 
first two Chicago hearings were given 
her grudgingly—but no story of genius 
would be complete without its incidents 
of disappointment, injustice and even 
brutal indifference. 

It is only what young singers of les- 
ser endowment are repeatedly subject 
to at the hands of musical directors, 
church-choir committees, organists and 
the like, people who are in most cases 
less versed in the requirements of the art 
than those whom they presume to judge. 

Nevertheless, this astounding and his- 
torical setting aside of the new star, the 
most enthralling soprano of a generation, 
with her exquisite grace and breeding, 
her extraordinary musical genius, and 
her voice of superhuman beauty, pro- 
vides an instance of the “steep ascent to 
fame” that the most pessimistic would 
not have believed possible. 

Some of us have not failed to recog- 
nize in the first phonograph record alone 
that the greatest singer since Patti, had 
come among us. This and other rec- 
ords have now been out for more than 
two years, and it is not too much to say 
that not in the entire Victor catalogue 
is there contained anything more com- 
pletely exquisite. 

Mme. Galli-Curci not only brings to a 
war-ridden and suffering world a divine 
revelation of what is beautiful and in- 
spiring in musical expression, but she 
further carries a message of vital signi- 
ficance to all students and teachers of 
the singer’s art. 

Mme. Galli-Curci gives no thought 
whatever to the mechanical operations 
of the breathing and vocal functions 
while singing. These are relaxed, and, 
therefore, passive to the subtlest direc- 
tion of her supreme singing mentality. 

Students cannot all be Galli-Curcis, 
but they can, by patient practice, each 
and every one, bring their voices into the 
same condition of looseness and free- 
dom, or physical detachment, that contrib- 
ute to place this artist so far above her 
contemporaries, and thus gain all those 
tonal qualities that surely follow in its 
train—purity, smoothness, power, color, 
and almost unlimited breath extension. 

This passive ba state of the en- 
tire vocal mechanism during emission 
was for years a secret of the delightful 
French tenor, Edmond Clément, with 
whom the writer was personally ac- 
quainted, at the time of his concert ac- 
tivities in New York. 


Mme. Melba employed it also through- 
out her brilliant career, and by it she 
has been able to preserve the youthful 
purity of her tones until the present 
time. |. 

Mme. Patti knew nothing else, and 
when questioned as to her method of 
tone production she exclaimed “Ah je 
n’en sais rien!” It is, however, a thing 
too rarely heard and very little taught. 

A more general acceptance of the na- 
tural ways would give to the world 
greater singers, and greater speakers, 
ape the speaking art is under the same 
aw. 

Our emotions and artistic purposes are 
reflected in the voice only in so far as 
we cease to tamper with the vocal and 
breathing mechanisms, and allow these 
functions their own native automatism. 

When this simple truth becomes more 
generally accepted, the idea which pre- 
vails that fine singing and speaking are 
only for the especially .gifted, will give 
place to what is the plain fact of the 
matter—and that is that fine singing 
and speaking are a common human heri- 
tage, a natural law that varies only, on 
the one hand, in instances of supreme na- 
tural endowment, and on the other, in 
cases of abnormal inaptitude of mind, or 
physically defective utterance. 

RANDALL HARGREAVES. 

Montclair, N. J., Feb. 5, 1918. 


{Our correspondent errs in implying 
that Mme. Galli-Curci was rejected by 
the management of the Metropolitan 
after an audition. She had no hearing 
because the Metropolitan was, at that 
time, in no need of an additional colora- 
tura soprano.—Ed. MUSICAL AMERICA.] 


Plea for New York Production of Arthur 
Nevin’s Opera by Campanini 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


In looking over the répertoire of the 
Chicago Opera Company’s New York 
season I have seen no mention of Arthur 
Nevin’s opera “A Daughter of the 
Forest.” I heard this opera given in 
Chicago, where it received a spontaneous 
reception. The immense audience was 
unusually enthusiastic and called the 
composer more than a dozen times be- 
fore the curtain. In discussing the work 
afterward with prominent musicians and 
devotees of music, I found a big and sin- 
cere approval of it. 

I cannot understand why this opera, 
which made good in Chicago, should not 
be presented in New York. Does it mean 
that having its premiére in Chicago it 
is to be but a Chicago work? It should 
be given the same consideration as other 
new works. 

There is great need for one-act operas 
and such a one as Mr. Nevin has given 
us should be saved. It is not only unfair 
to the composer but to the musical pub- 
lic that “A Daughter of the Forest” is 
not presented in New York, as it is an- 
other real step toward American opera 
and should be shown to the public at 
large as a proof that the eventual Amer- 
ican standard, which the nation is look- 
ing for, is rapidly advancing. 

AMERICAN INTEREST. 

Chicago, IIl., Feb. 7, 1918. 





Tells of Musical Entertainment Provided 
for Soldiers at Camp Lewis 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


I read with interest the account of the 
work that Cecil Fanning is sponsoring at 
Camp Sheridan, Chillicothe, Ohio, for the 
soldiers, and think perhaps other com- 
munities may be interested in the work 
we have been doing here at Camp Lewis. 

Camp Lewis is the largest cantonment 
in the United States and is situated just 
seventeen miles from Tacoma. In Sep- 
tember a committee was formed here, 
composed of the heads of the three music 
clubs and twe other musicians, to fur- 
nish entertainment for the soldiers. 

During the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December this committee sent to 
the camp six hundred and fifty people, 
giving twenty-eight entertainments dur- 
ing those three months. Beginning with 
the first of this year, the work has been 
reorganized at the camp and they have 
one secretary there who looks after the 


entertainments and works with the com-- 


mittee here in Tacoma. 


At a public meeting of musicians this 
month the committee planned nineteen 
entertainments at the camp for the 
month of January. We have now or- 
ganized the work in such a way that the 
various clubs and choirs here have taken 
regular dates each month—some once a 
month and some once in two months— 
and they furnish entertainment at the 
cantonment for the soldiers. 

As we have seven Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings, besides two large auditoriums, it 
means a lot of work on the part of Ta- 
coma musicians. They have risen to the 
occasion nobly. 

The work is so systematized now that 
the musical organizations here have their 
regular dates, and the committee fills in 
the extra dates with musicians who are 
not members of the musical clubs. 

We are so far away from the line of 
travel for the big soloists that it is only 
occasionally we can have the pleasure of 
one of these artists at the camp. Alma 
Gluck sang for more than 30,000 soldiers 
in the open air in October. Neighboring 
cities around Tacoma are all doing their 
share to help in this entertainment. 

We here in the Far West would be 
very glad to know what is going on in 
the other cantonments, and hope from 
time to time we may see some report of 
the musical activities at other camps. 

The committee here is composed of Mrs. 
F. C. Brewer, president of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club; Mrs. B. B. Broomell, presi- 
dent of the St. Cecelia Club; Miss L. 
Maude Kandle, secretary of the Fine 
Arts Studio Club; George Rounds, presi- 
dent of the Orpheus Club; Mrs. Berenice 
Newell and the writer, who is the chair- 
man of the committee. 

As the camp is seventeen miles from 
Tacoma it is necessary to send all enter- 
tainers out in machines. So far we have 
been able to send out every entertain- 
ment through the generosity of our Ta- 
coma automobile owners, without one 
cent of cost to the committee. This is 
one phase of our work of which we feel 
very proud. 

We have found the musicians more 
than anxious to do everything they pos- 
sibly can to help make the evenings and 
also Sunday afternoons as pleasant for 
the boys in camp as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
FREDERICK W. WALLIS. 
Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 31, 1918. 





The Birthdays of Walter Damrosch and 
Victor Herbert 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Awful things have been happening: 
war, weather and what-not; but that the 
birthday anniversaries of Victor Her- 
bert and Walter Damrosch should fall 
this year on the same date, when they 
never have before—well, I give it up, 
and am bracing myself for the next 
wonder. 

The writer happens to own a birth- 
day book of musicians and composers, 
containing many very valuable auto- 
graphs; according to which book, and in 
the chirography of these distinguished 
and well-beloved gentlemen, Victor Her- 
bert was born on Feb. 1, 1859, and Wal- 
ter Damrosch first saw the light of day 
on Jan. 30, 1862. If this statement is 
not correct, then these gentleman have 
erred. From this we see that Herbert 
lacks two days of being three years older 
than Damrosch. This is written because 
of a statement in your last edition. 

Faithfully yours, 
ADDISON F. ANDREWS. 

New York, Feb. 9, 1918. 





Camp Shelby Men Ardent Music-Lovers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


The Laurel Y. W. C. A. has opened its 
rooms from 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. to the 
hundreds of soldiers who come up from 
Camp Shelby to spend Sunsny in Laurel. 
We have the girls who belong to the 
“Patriotic League” there to meet them 
and, of course, provide chaperons. We 
began this plan with the new year and 
expect to keep it up, as the success is 
beyond all expectation. Wallace Rogers 
has provided us with several copies of 
all songs mentioned in MUSICAL AMERICA 
as being liked by the troops. Dozens 
of the men do not leave the piano group 
from two until six o’clock, except to run 






out for a few moments to smoke a cigar- 
ette. It is right amusing that we can- 
not keep them paired off for conversa- 
tion and games. They all want to join 
the singing group—seem so anxious to 
learn the verses of songs of which here- 
tofore they have only known chorus. 
They are surely a wholesome, splendid 
set of boys. 
Mrs. J. S. PLEASANTS. 

Laurel, Miss., Feb. 1, 1918. 





Appreciation from Scranton, Pa. 


Mr. JOHN C. FREUND: 

The Music Teachers’ Association of 
Seranton and Lackawanna County, the 
various singing organizations, and the 
public at large who in such large num- 
bers attended your lecture in Scranton’s 
Town Hall, Friday evening, Feb. 1, are 
deeply indebted and grateful to you for 
the delivery of your now famous address. 

There could not help but be an im- 
pression established and even indelibly 
written in our hearts and minds from 
the manner in which you so masterfully 
set forth the needs, demands and rights 
of America’s musical independence, and 
we sincerely thank you for your endless 
efforts in our behalf. 

Expressing the hearty appreciation of 
the association again, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
MARTHA R. PECK, 
Secretary. 
Scranton, Pa., Feb. 8, 1918. 


ANTOINETTE BOUDREAU 
WINS PRAISE IN DEBUT 


Soprano Reveals Beautiful and Excel- 
lently Placed Voice in Recital at 
Princess Theater 
Antoinette Boudreau, Soprano. Recital, 
Princess Theater, Afternoon, Feb. 10. 
Accompanist, Alberta Mathews. The 

Program: 








“Réselein, Réselein,’ “Schneeglock- 
chen,’ Schumann; “Das Mddchen 
Spricht,” Brahms; “An Einem Bache,” 
Grieg; “Du Hast Mich Aber Lange War- 
ten Lassen,” Posa; Five Greek Folk- 
songs, Ravel; “L’Attente,” “Sérénade,” 
Poldowski; “Les Cigales,” Chabrier; 
“Le Jardin des Bambous,” Alin; “Les 
Abeilles,” Fourdrain; “You Are the Eve- 
ning Cloud,’ Horsman; “The _ Tryst,” 
Grieg; “Green,” A. Walter Kramer; 
“Pierrot,” Rubner. 


Miss Boudreau has a very beautiful 
voice, not of long range or of great vo!- 
ume, but excellently placed. It is a long 
time since New York has heard such 
agreeable voice-production. 

Of the program, as much cannot be 
said. The first group was interesting, 
especially in these lieder-less days, but 
the remainder of the songs were too 
much of a type. A cadence now and then 
is grateful to the most modern ear, hence 
three groups in succession of songs 
abounding in whole-tone progressions re- 
sult in monotony. The singer did full 
justice to all of the songs and was com- 

elled to repeat the Kramer number. 
Miss Mathews’s accompaniments were 
extremely well played and were a dis- 
tinct addition. When concert-goers re- 
alize her abilities, Miss Boudreau will be 
heard with interest by a large public 
that is always ready for Gok Se 





SCHUMANN-HEINK IN WICHITA 





Contralto Heard in Varied Program by 
. Huge Audience 


WIcHITA, KAN., Feb. 7.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, the noted contralto, ap- 
peared in concert on the evening of Feb. 
1, being welcomed by an audience which 
crowded the Forum to its capacity. 

Probably no singer now before the 
public could have given a program con- 
veying such a variety of style and such 
a wide field of composition either as re- 
gards period or composition. Beginning 
with the well-known aria from Handel’s 
“Rinaldo” and Bach’s “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” it ranged through Arditi, Mol- 
loy, Nevin, Weatherly and Mrs. Salter. 
The last group was Mrs. Bond’s “His 
Lullaby,” Rogers’s “At Parting” and 
Molloy’s “Kerry Dance.” At the end 
the contralto sang the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” bringing forth a furore of 
applause. 
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NOTED EXPONENT OF BEETHOVENSATO 
CONDUCT MASTER’S WORKS IN N. Y. 





Henri Verbrugghen Will Lead 
‘Russian Symphony in For- 
midable Program 


EW YORK will make the acquain- 

tance of Henri Verbrugghen on the 
afternoon of Feb. 21, when the distin- 
guished Anglo-Belgian conductor’ will 
lead the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
in a Beethoven program comprising the 
master’s “Leonore” No. 3, “Eroica” and 
Fifth Symphonies. Mr. Verbrugghen, 
who is director of the State Conserva- 
tory of Music at Sydney, N. S. W., Au- 
stralia, conducted in London the Bee- 
thoven Festival of 1914 and the Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms Festival of 1915. 
Thanks to the courtesy of Modest Alt- 
schuler, conductor of the Russian 
Symphony, that orchestra will play under 
Mr. Verbrugghen’s leadership in Car- 
negie Hall, New York. The event is an- 
nounced by Daniel Mayer. Mr. Verbrug- 


ghen is at present on a visit to America 
in connection with educational matters. 


An Innovator 


Henri Verbrugghen, who is a signally 
gifted violinist, soon acquired a promi- 
nent position in Britain as a concertmas- 
ter, playing under all the greatest con- 
temporary conductors. He perceived that 
certain dynamic effects demanded by 
Beethoven and constantly insisted upon 
by conductors were never really obtained 
owing to certain technical difficulties very 
awkward for a body of players to over- 
come, though possible for specially gifted 
individuals, and he applied himself to 
the task of devising means whereby the 
adequate technical performance of the 
classics might almost become a matter 
of course. ; 

At first Mr. Verbrugghen’s orthodox 
tendencies urged him to perform Bee- 
thoven’s orchestral works as originally 
played, but he soon found that in com- 
parison with the more modern compos- 
ers, such methods made Beethoven seem 
pale in large halls; moreover, string in- 
struments have increased in volume of 
tone during the last hundred years, 
whereas the wind instruments have grad- 
ually gained in refinement, and delicacy; 
and he therefore decided to adopt the 
doubling of the wood wind and horns, but 
with this important qualification, that, 
instead of doing so en bloc he used his 
second set of wind instruments in such 
a manner as to remove certain existing 
technical difficulties and also to prepare 
and underline the dynamic contrasts and 
climaxes which are of paramount im- 
portance for the driving home of Bee- 
thoven’s emotional message. - But he went 
further still, and, in order to throw Bee- 
thoven’s wonderful musical color into re- 
lief, having added to the wind in the cli- 
maxes, he now took away from the strings 
where special pianissimo effects were re- 
quired; he also readjusted the number of 
strings where single wind instruments 
sing the melody, thus not only avoid- 
ing the necessity for the soloist of play- 
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Henri Verbrugghen, the Distinguished 
Anglo-Belgian Conductor and Edu- 
cator 


ing louder than was meant in order to 
be heard, but also, at the same time, re- 
storing the exact balance between strings 
and wind which prevailed in Beethoven’s 
own day, when the strings were about 
half as numerous as in the modern sym- 
phony orchestra. 


Profound Student of Beethoven 


Convinced that the emotional ef- 
fect, the “message,” the interpreta- 
tion is the only thing which is of 
any actual value, and, furthermore, 
that, if he was to do really usefu! work, 
he must be guided by a profound knowl- 
edge of Beethoven’s entire personality, 
Mr. Verbrugghen made an exhaustive 
study of the master’s life and works. He 
made himself familiar, through literary 
works, with Beethoven’s personal char- 
acter, his psychology; he analyzed his 
works and performed himself every work 
in the field of chamber music composed 
by Beethoven. In this and in a variety 
of other ways did Mr. Verbrugghen seek 
to plumb the depths of the master’s 
scores. His intensive study of Beethoven 
culminated in the idea of giving a Bee- 
thoven Festival at which all the sym- 
phonies and all the concerts would be 
performed. For this project Mr. Ver- 
brugghen enlisted the support and as- 
sistance of Daniel Mayer, who engaged 
the London Symphony Orchestra and the 
famous Leeds Philharmonic Choir, and 
the festival of five concerts was given in 
Queen’s- Hall, London, in April, 1914. 
Mr. Verbrugghen’s methods were imme- 
diately recognized and approved by the 
members of the orchestra at the very first 
rehearsal; these men, many of whom had 
been playing these works for many years 
under the most famous conductors, de- 
clared that they were now hearing many 
things in the symphonies for the first 
time. 


McCORMACK IN KANSAS CITY 








Sell Out Convention Hall for Tenor— 
Orchestra Has Sandby as Soloist 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 7.—Last 
Thursday night John McCormack sany 
to the largest audience that Kansas City 
has turned out to hear a soloist for many 
a day. When Convention Hall was last 
sold out for a concert given by a single 
artist it was in the days when Paderew- 
ski was in his prime. 

The audience was delighted with the 
singer and his program. Mr. McCor- 
mack was in fine voice and was in a 
most affable mood, responding to encore 
after encore. His finest work was in 
two songs of Rachmaninoff. The group of 
Irish folksongs was delightful and won 
the greatest applause. “The Last Hour,” 
a song by A. Walter Kramer, was used 
as the opening number of the American 
group. This song was also a favorite 
here when Royal Dadmun sang it last 
year. Edwin Schneider was the accom- 
panist and his work was faultless. An- 





dré Polah, violinist, played “Praeludium 
and Allegro,” by Pugnani; the Concerto 
in D Major of Mozart and “Waves at 
Play,” by Grasse. The concert was un- 
der the local management of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Fritschy. 

At the fourth orchestral concert of 
the season, which was given Tuesday 
afternoon, the soloist was the ’cellist, 
Herman Sandby. His performance with 
the orchestra of the Boellman Variations 
was so brilliant that it produced an ova- 
tion. The Symphony No. 2, by Rabaud, 
was given an excellent reading by Con- 
ductor Busch. This is the first hearing 
Kansas City has had of this symphony. 
“Two Indian Dances,’ by Charles S. 
Skilton, were directed by the composer. 
The Indian music was warmly applauded 
and the composer was recalled many 
times. S. E. B.. 





ANNA CASE IN ATLANTA 





Soprano Applauded by 5000 at Recital 
Appearance 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 7.—Anna Case 


rivaled grand opera in its most popular 


night in the size of the audience she 
drew when she sang at the city audito- 
rium Wednesday night, under the aus- 
pices of the Alkahest Lyceum System. A 
favorite in Atlanta since her first ap- 
pearance here several years ago with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Miss Case 
was heard and applauded by about 5000 
persons, ° 

The soprano’s program included two 
songs by her accompanist, Charles Gil- 
bert Spross—“That’s the World in June” 
and “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song.” 
They awakened marked enthusiasm. The 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” she sang 
as an encore, the audience joining in the 
“Hallelujah” Chorus and, at the close, 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

L. K. S. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—An enjoyable concert 
was given last week at the Masonic Tem- 
ple. Those taking part on the program 
were: Mrs. Pauline Miller Chapman, 
soprano; May Van Dyke, piano; Frank 
T. Chapman, violin, and Fritz De Bruin, 
baritone. 


OBERLIN AMBULANCE UNIT 
CONTINUE MUSIC IN CAMP 


Double Quartet Provides Many Enter- 
tainment Features of “Usaacs’” 
Life at Allentown Camp 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Feb. 8.—Section 587 of 
the U. S. A. Ambulance Corps, stationed 
at Allentown, Pa., is composed of alumni 
and former upper classmen of Oberlin 
College. When the men were mobilized 
at Allentown last June there was found 
to be among the number several members 
of the glee clubs of past years, and they 
were not long in forming a double quar- 


tet. The Oberlin College Glee Club has 
for years been famous throughout the 
Middle West for its high musical stand- 
ards. 

The double quartet of the Ambulance 
Corps has been keeping up the reputation 
of its college club and has been constant- 
ly in demand for the entertainments 
given in the Allentown camp. These 
vaudeville entertainments are given 
largely by men in the camp, and it is 
seldom that the Oberlin singers do not 
fill one of the bills of the performance. 
But their activities are not confined to 
these entertainments. They are con- 
stantly being called on by the citizens of 
Allentown to furnish short programs for 
business men’s clubs, banquets and Y. M. 
C. A. entertainments. 

The personnel of the quartet is com- 
posed of the following men: V. W. Ger- 
rish, Cadillac, Mich; R. W. Weir, Free- 
port, IIl., first tenors; W. H. Scott, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; H. S. Marvin, Oberlin, Ohio, 
second tenors; L. D. Best, Medina, Ohio; 
T. B. Protzman, Bellevue, Ohio, bari- 
tones; J. H. Jameson, Oberlin, Ohio; 
C. L. Lauthers, Bucyrus, Ohio, basses. 
L. D. Di Lorenzo, New York City, has 
often added to the quartet’s programs 
with dramatic readings. Altogether the 
quartet has done a great deal to relieve 
the monotony of camp life at Allentown 
and to furnish pleasure both to the sol- 
diers and to the citizens, who have been 
most royal in their welcome to the men 
of the Allentown cantonment. F. B. S. 
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*‘All in all, one of the most 
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EXCERPTS FROM HER CRITICISMS 


“She has a voice of fine quality, dramatic in power and of good range. 
has much in her favor, both vocally and in stage presence. 


“Perhaps Miss Wagner’s best work was shown in her lighter songs. 
Hiie’s ‘J’ai pleuré en Réve’ and Horsman’s ‘A 

She has a good style for French things. 
English enunciation was admirable.””"—NEW YORK HERALD. 


“Miss Wagner’s organ is a big soprano which displays its wings, especially in the 
heights, and which, at the same time, has been excellently schooled. 
in Italian, Pergolesi’s ‘Nina’ and Handel’s ‘Rendi el sereno’ were sung by the artist 
with zealous execution of the melodic line, beautiful portamento and good diction.’’— 


‘‘Her voice has certain qualities which lead one to believe that she might in time 
be heard in the music dramas composed by the more famous Richard.’’—NEW YORK 


“Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, who gave a recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon, is a young American who has a fine, big voice, with considerable dramatic 
She gives much pleasure by the warmth of 
her tone and by the sincerity and style of her interpretations.” —-BROOKLYN EFAGLE, 


“Four groups of songs, ranging from Pergolesi to John Alden Carpenter, consti- 
the singing of which afforded Miss Wagner 
ample opportunity to demonstrate the versatility of her art. 
were the renditions of Strauss’ ‘Allerseelen,’ Debussy’s ‘Les Cloches’ and Chausson’s 
An audience that completely filled the auditorium recalled the 
vocalist for several encores.’’—-BROOKLYN 
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A GOLD MINE FOR IMPRESARIOS 


The invasion of New York by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany has provided concrete proof that the metropolis 
wants all the good opera it can get. Doubters may 
divide a spare evening between the Metropolitan and 
Lexington Opera Houses during any of the perform- 
ances; the size of the audiences and their abundant 
enthusiasm eloquently bear out the above statement. 
And persons who are pleased to regard the vast ma- 
jority of New Yorkers .as inveterate commercialists, 
material by nature and predilection, will do well to take 
this and other facts to heart. Our country is at war, 
necessities of life are scarce and costly, an inordinately 
large number of concerts and recitals are given and 
patronized in New York every week throughout the 
long season. Still the city harbors a sufficient number 
of opera-lovers to crowd two capacious auditoriums 
nightly and at matinées, not to speak of that innumer- 
able multitude, many of them east-siders, whom a lack 
of funds inexorably bars from the opera temples. 

Why is New York’s appetite for good opera so vora- 
cious? There are a variety of reasons. Like the rest 
of the country—probably even more so—the city has 
gone forward in a cultural direction. Its love for things 
artistic has grown amazingly. There is nothing of the 
hothouse about the product; with vigorous roots a tree 
flourishes. 

To-day New York is pre-eminent among the music 
centers of the world. To-day something other than 
money draws the greatest music-makers from every- 
where to the thriving metropolis. The seal of New 
York’s favor has come to mean a veritable hallmark 
of artistic worth. It is sought after, coveted, exactly as 
it used to be in Paris or Berlin not long ago. Musical 
careers are made or blasted—as the case may be—by 
the dozen in New York every season. And it is the 
people, mind, not the critics, who wield this power. 
Happily, they are enlightened enough to wield it wisely. 

To revert to our premise. New York will support, 
eagerly, all the good opera it can get. This desire has 
been created in no small degree by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The latter has produced opera in 
superb fashion over a long period. It has inculcated 
a love of grand opera in the people. That love has 
grown and spread until to-day the house in Broadway 
cannot hold the legion to whom opera is a necessity. 
Meanwhile, star singers have lost no jot of their magnet- 





ism. They still draw, irresistibly. And there is no 
gainsaying the fact that Campanini was especially forti- 
fied on this side. On the other hand, the San Carlo 
Company, which gave a season here last fall, attracted 
large houses without a galaxy of celebrities in its 
roster. The opera’s the thing—especially in the‘city of 
skyscrapers. A gold mine for impresarios. 


JUDITH GAUTHIER 


Amidst the storm and febrile agitation that shake 
mankind to its foundations to-day. it is doubtful if 
many will stop to ponder long over a brief and unosten- 
tatious paragraph recording the death of Judith Gau- 
thier in Paris not long ago. To Americans the daugh- 
ter of the great Théophile and the wife of Catulle 
Mendes was not a familiar name. Many who knew of 
her at all thought of her merely as the author of ‘“‘The 
Daughter of Heaven,” a poetic Chinese drama produced 
here some years ago without signal success. Most of 
her writings dealt with China and Japan, for she was 
something of an Orientalist. But apart from these 
matters Judith Gauthier was, in her youth, the honored 
friend of Wagner and Liszt. To the Wagner household 
at Tribschen, on the Lake of Lucerne, in pre-Bayreuth 
days, she had free access. And, profiting by this ad- 
vantage, she wrote a book called “Wagner at Home,” 
which is one of the simplest, the most. beautiful and 
moving tributes enthusiasm ever paid to genius. It 
is a volume which no musician ean afford to leave un- 
read. It presents the intimate aspects of the master’s 
domestic life with a tenderness, a sympathy and the 
incomparable grace of literary expression possible only 
to a native of glorious France. It offers a glimpse of 
the miserable indignities heaped» upon Wagner by the 
Germans with a brutality and pig-headedness worthy of 
apostles of frightfulness. Best of all, it gives the lie 
to those who still represent Wagner as a monster of 
egotism and ingratitude, incapable of a single noble im- 
pulse. 

Judith Gauthier was an indomitable Wagnerite in an 
epoch when to confess even a lukewarm liking for the 
new music meant danger to life and limb, to say noth- 
ing of boundless vilification and calumny. A mere girl, 
she threw Paris into a ferment by flinging down the 
gage of literary battle to Ernest Reyer for his asper- 
sions on the exiled composer. She sent her articles to 
Wagner himself and was rewarded after a time with a 
four-page letter of thanks. Then she set out courage- 
ously for Lucerne to visit the master, in company with 
several friends, among them the eccentric poet, Villiers 
de l’Isle-Adam. She made daily rowboat excursions 
across the lake to the secluded confines of Tribschen, a 
fact which aroused curiosity and led to the report that 
she was Adelina Patti in disguise, come to study a lead- 
ing réle in one of Wagner’s new operas. Poor Villiers 
became, in the town gossip, the King of Bavaria incog- 
nito despite his protestations of innocence, and the whole 
party were treated like princes at their hotel in conse- 
quence. Judith became a bosom friend of Cosima, then 
on bad terms with her father, Liszt, and later she 
patched up the difficulty by interceding for her with the 
great pianist. She held the baby Siegfried on her lap. 
She overheard Wagner trying over on the piano in his 
sanctum the newly composed introduction to the third 
act of “Siegfried.” Then she went to Munich and heard 
the disgraceful misrepresentation of “Rheingold” engi- 
neered by the malice of a Teuton stage manager. 

The young woman fought for Wagner with the lovely 
zeal of a dauntless art crusader. Her enthusiasm grew 
no less cool through the years, as her book, later writ- 
ten, clearly reveals. To Judith Gauthier the world of 
music owes a debt, and all lovers of Wagner reverence 
the gifted Frenchwoman’s memory. 





COMMERCIAL MAKERS OF ART 


Americans have become so accustomed to hearing 
flattering comment on their “popular” music that the 
conviction has been drilled in that this brand of melody 
is essentially a national form of expression. But is it? 

In an article in the current Musical Quarterly T. C. 
Whitmer penetrates to the truth of the matter’ by 
pointing out that “popular music” is strictly a commer- 
cial proposition. Works of this type are turned out 
by contract and “foisted by promoters who have the 
most commercial of instincts back of the foisting.” 

In other words, American business has been a mighty 
factor in shaping the irrepressible artistic impulses of 
the American crowd. Business has harnessed song and 
rides it for gain. 

Where is the leader to remold the yielding, plastic 
mass called public consciousness? 


Never Ceases to Be a Real Treat 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


This is my tenth subscription to your excellent paper 
and it never ceases to be a real treat. The beauty of 
your publication lies in»the fact that it is at once an 
education and an entertainment to professional and lay 
musicians alike—a truly universal musical paper. 

HARRY L. WARREN. 

Chicago, IIl., Jan. 29, 1918. 
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Anna Case and David B. Fischer, Her Local Manager, 
in New Orleans 


Being photographed by the “merry villagers” is one 
of the most engaging pastimes of musical artists who 
travel. Anna Case has always been most gracious in 
this respect, and when time permits she never refuses 
the request “please to pose.” The accompanying picture 
shows her with David B. Fischer, the local impresario 
of New Orleans, and was made during Miss Case’s re- 
cent visit to that city. 


Berumen—Prominent auditors at the recent New 
York recital of Ernesto Berimen, the Mexican pianist, 
were Mmes. Sembrich, Alda, Matenauer, Maria Condé, 
as de Lima, Corinne Rider-Kelsey and Frank La 

orge. 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar has purchased a box for 
the Lambs’ Gambol to be given for the benefit of the 
Stage Women’s War Relief Society at the Hudson 
Theater on the evening of Feb. 17. As soon as Mme. 
Farrar learned of the object of the performance, she at 
once sent a cheque for $100 with a request for a box. 


Muratore—Lucien Muratore, the eminent French 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, was the guest of 
honor recently at a luncheon given at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, by the Marquis de Polignac of the French 
High Commission. Other prominent guests were Cleo- 
fante Campanini, Henri Casadesus and Louis Hassel- 
mans. 


Clark—Kenneth S. Clark, formerly of the editorial 
staff of MUSICAL AMERICA and now song leader at Camp 
Meade, in Maryland, was the subject of a comprehen- 
sive interview published Sunday in the New York Times. 
Mr. Clark tells in this interview how important has be- 
come the place of mass singing in the daily routine of 
the American soldier. 


Sousa—Lieut. John Philip Sousa, now bandmaster at 
the Great Lakes Training Station, offered his baton for 
sale for the benefit of a fund being raised to provide 
baseball equipment for the sailors. The baton was pre- 
sented to him in 1870 by the members of the band of 
which he was leader at the time. It was put up. at 
auction and was finally sold for $120: 


Robeson—Not every artist has the-recognition from 
her home city that was accorded Lila Robeson recently, 
when the president of the Fortnightly Musical Club of 
Cleveland, O., came on to New York in order to gain 
the consent of the Metropolitan Opera management for 
Miss Robeson’s appearance at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary concert of the club, which took place on Feb. 13. 


Lazzari—Sylvio Lazzari, composer of “Le Sauteriot,” 
the new opera preseees at the Lexington Opera House 
Monday night, began life by studying law. After tak- 
ing up music he was conductor at Monte Carlo for two 
years and in Paris at the Lyric Theater for two years 
more. He is now fifty-eight years old, although he 
hardly looks over forty-five. He has passed the greater 
part of his life working in solitude. 


Williams—Evan Williams, who is making a concert 
tour in the South, sang recently for the men in train- 
ing at Kelley Field, near San Antonio. While there, Mr. 
Williams was taken up in an aeroplane, going to a 
height of 4000 feet and sailing in a circle thirty miles 
around the camp, descending in a spiral to about 500 
feet from the ground and then landing “like a bird.” 
Mr. Williams says if he were twenty-five he would be 
in that arm of the service, 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


HESE have been cruel days for some 

of the New York newspaper critics. 

For some ten days during the strike of 

the newsboys, it has been almost impos- 

sible to buy papers. Think of it, ten 

days without reading a Times editorial 

or a Mr. review! Just as 

we resigned ourself to the complete in- 

tellectual debacle of New York’s reading 
public, the strike was broken. 

Some one has estimated that less than 
one. per cent of newspaper readers are 
interested in musical criticism. | Cer- 
tain New York newspapers which fos- 
ter music strictly and frankly as a com- 
mercial venture should in all fairness be 
excluded from this estimate. Doubtless 
the music columns of these papers at- 
tract the attention of some devotees of 
the™mechanical reproduction of music, 
as the talking-machine and self-playing 
piano. ; 

In other words, if the musical publica- 
tions did not give publicity to the news- 
paper critics the world would never su:- 
pect their existence. We except two or 
three genuinely gifted souls whose tal- 
ents would compel recognition in any 


circumstance. 

So let the critics remain cheerful, even 
during these exciting days of opera war 
and newsboys’ strikes. As long as the 
musical papers do not forsake them they 
can still flourish in our midst—even the 
lowliest among them. 

* * * 


Japan is taking kindly to Western 
opera, so we learn from the argus-eyed 
editor of our “Echoes of Music Abroad” 
(one of the most delightful features of 
our publication, modestly speaking). . 

We are patiently waiting to hear what 
our Japanese brothers will do to the 
American Embassy windows when they 


learn what Lieutenant Pinkerton, 
U. S. N., did to a native princess. 
oo * a 


Well, Martinelli’s Isn’t Big Enough for 
the Part Yet 


We found much to admire in the 
“Madama Butterfly” performance at the 
Metropolitan last week, when Jahn ap- 
peared with Mrs. Tellegen. But the 
youngster in the last act positively fas- 
cinated us. The little dear did not. look 
a day over fifty and we could hardly 
detect the beard on the darling’s face. 

* * * 


In Darkest Egypt 


The election night scene in “Aida” at 
the Lexington last week brought up 
fond memories of the old Primrose Min- 
strels. We refer exclusively to the bal- 
let of graceful little girls, who danced 


BN, 


for the Egyptian deities. The dancers, 
with their black skin-tights and burnt- 
cork complexions, lifted us back to the 
Alabamy cotton fields and that Missis- 
sippi break-down made us sigh for a 
revival of the forgotten classic, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 
. <-.. * 
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Contemporary Artists 


THUMBNAIL SKETCHES OF 
FAMOUS PERSONAGES 


No. 1, CHRISMAFARA D’LISLE FROMAGE, 
SOPRANO. — Born, Milkville Junction, 
Okla., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hank 
Perkins; educated, Paris, Ky., and Ber- 
lin, Canada; displayed prima donna tal- 
ent at early age; when five refused to 
play with companions unless she was 
made leader; at age of ten broke up a 
May-Pole Festival because she was not 
elected Queen of May. Father spent 
$150,000 on her vocal training with a 
noted voice specialist. After three 
months of serious study with this mas- 
ter made début in concert at Pittsburgh. 
Father sent her to Italy. Returned after 
six weeks with London accent and a 
French Marquis, who was strongly in- 
terested in her artistic and spiritual 
progress. Married several weeks later. 
Husband divorced her for non-support 
the following year. Sought relief from 
her sorrow by writing series of articles 
for Wearst Newspaper Syndicate on 
“Intimate Stories of a Famous Prima 
Donna’s Unhappy Marriage to a French 
Marquis, or Why American Girls Should 
Wed Americans.” Soon after her father 


_ bought out a touring company and she 


has since been reaping honors as leading 
soprano. Favorite recreations: Seances 
with interviewers and photographers; 
singing the National Anthem while 
wrapped in Old Glory before a Graflex 
battery. 


* * *# 


Maybe Heifetz Will Now Let Us Sample 
His Beethoven 


War has at last proved beneficial to 
music. The Bruch Violin Concerto is 
banished from Carnegie Hall for a while. 
Max Rosen was to have ridden the hoary 
monster at his concert with the Philhar- 
monic last week, but, thanks to the latest 
ban, he substituted the Brahms Concerto. 
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its exquisite tones. 


family, the 


appropriate. 


moderate price. 


nearest you. 


Branches in London, 
Dayton and Columbus, 





STEINWAY 


Hoe“ the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 

the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession—its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Hamburg and Berlin; 

Ohio; 
olis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and rep- 
resented by the foremost dealers throughout the world. 


It stirs thoughts of 


In many a 


Cincinnati, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianap- 
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OHN POWELL, pianist, born at 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 6, 1882. First 
teacher was his sister, Mrs. J. S. 


Brockenbrough, with whom he worked 
for two years. 
Next teacher, 
F. C. Hahr. 
First public ap- 


pearance at 
Richmond May 
Festival, 1894, 


playing Beetho- 
ven’s CC’ Minor 
Concerto. Ma- 
triculated at 
University of 
Virginia 
in 1899 and 
took A.B. de- 
gree in two 
years instead 
of prescribed 
three. 





John Powell 


Went to 


Vienna, 1902, studied with Leschetizky 
five seasons. Studied also with Navratil, 
Volkman .and Schuett. 

European début, Berlin, December, 
1908; Vienna, January, 1909; Paris, 
April, 1909; London,. May, 1909. Re- 
turned to America for Richmond Fes- 
tival, May, 1912, appearing with Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra in Liszt 
E Minor Concerto. At same concert, 
Efrem Zimbalist played his violin con- 
certo. 

First New York appearance in joint 
concert with Zimbalist, Carnegie Hall, 
February, 1913. Member Phi Beta 
Kappa. Honorary member _ Société 
Astronomique de Paris; honor conferred 
as result of theory explaining why 
comets approach the sun head first and 
retreat tail first. 

Compositions include four piano so- 
natas, a violin concerto, two suites for 
piano and variations and double fugue 
on a theme by F. C. Hahr. 








As only live enemy alien composers 
come under the prohibition, let us pray 
for the continued good health of Mr, 
Bruch. 


a a * 
B-a-a-a-a! 


The angelic Bella, the goat heroine of 
“Dinorah,” grew restless at the perform- 
ance in the Lexington last week and wan- 
dered off the scene, marched down to the 
footlights, scrutinized the audience, then 
waltzed back to her proper place, thor- 
oughly disgusted. 

She probably wanted to see if the 
house was paper. 

* * + 


Is This a Subtle Hint of the Future > 


One of the delights of attending the 
Metropolitan is the opportunity of read- 
ing the keen and carefully edited pro- 
gram, published by the Theater Maga- 
zine. 

Last week we clipped the following 
part of an article, credited to the Man- 
chester Guardian: 


When we turn to see what the Western 
world has.made of florid vocal melody and 
find to what nauseating tawdriness the 


Italians have degraded it and how far the 
too serious Germans have grown distrustful 
of themselves in it, and for the most part 
since Mozart has abandoned it 
mere syllabic singers, we cannot but marvel 


» at the freedom, wildness, joy, keenness, 
beauty, elusiveness and abundance of artifice 
shown in the.melody of Rimsky-Korsakov. 


* * * 


As Unforgivable as Sending Free Verse 


If anybody else writes to tell us that 
Ornstein, Stravinsky and a_ pool of 
ethers are “Bolsheviks of Music” we 
will be obliged to order their subscrip- 
tion stopped. 


* * 


Book Review 


“SUGGESTIONS FOR VOCAL STUDENTS,” 
by A. Sharp. This book is printed on 
excellent paper and the type is large and 
clear. The cover is nicely designed. 

C. 


* * * 


This Isn't Humor, It’s a D. L. 


Judge has a symposium on “What Is 
Humor?” Any of our readers could ex- 
plain to Judge that humor is an artist 
saying to an interviewer, “I dislike to 
talk about myself.” 


ana become 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
ENGAGES NOTED TEACHERS 


Herbert Witherspoon and Oscar Saenger 
to Conduct Opera and Répertoire 
Classes During Summer 


The Chicago Musical College, which 
last season engaged Oscar Saenger, vocal 
teacher of New York, for its summer 
session, has gone further on the path of 
enterprise this season by engaging—in 
addition to Mr. Saenger—Herbert 
Witherspoon, beginning June 24, for five 
weeks. 

The fame of Mr. Witherspoon as an 
interpreter of songs has been fixed for 
many years. As a teacher he has en- 
joyed so much success that he has not 

ad sufficient hours at his disposal in 
which to accommodate the multitude of 
students who desire to profit by his skill. 

Mr. Saenger will spend his second sum- 
mer in Chicago, beginning July 1, for 
five weeks. His work last season at- 
tracted so much interest that it was im- 
possible to find time to allot to many 
pupils who, coming from all parts of the 
country, wished to study with him. 

There will be two especially interest- 
ing features of the course which will be 
given by the two famous guest-teachers. 
Mr. Saenger will conduct an opera class 
and Mr. Witherspoon a répertoire class. 
The latter will include the study of the 
principal oratorios, the art of singing 
with an orchestra, quartet singing, 
opera and general study of the lied of 
German, French, Italian and English 
schools. The summer session of the Cai- 
cago Musical College will open June 24 
and close on Aug. 3. 








Attractive Programs Heard at Rivoli 
and Rialto Theaters 


One of the features of the Marine 
Corps Week at the Rivoli, beginning Feb. 
11, was a special Overture by A. Sweet, 
played by the orchestra under Erno 
Rapee. Gladys Rice and the Rialto Male 
Quartet offered numbers and Arthur 
Depew and Uda Waldrop alternated at 
the organ. At the Rialto the orchestra, 
under Hugo Riesenfeld, played numbers 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Delibes. Made- 
leine d’Espinoy sang the made scene of 
Ophélie from Thomas’s “Hamlet” and 
the Rialto Male Quartet was heard in 
two solos. 
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EVA GAUTHIER SINGS LIST OF NOVELTIES 





Soprano Gives First American 
Hearing of Many Songs 
in Recital 


Eva Gauthier, Soprano. Recital, Xolian 
Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 10. Accompanist, 
Marcel Hansotte. The Program: 


1. Six “Chants Populaires” — (a) 
“Chanson Flamande” (XV Siecle), Har- 
monization de Alexandre Georges; (b) 
“Chanson Francaise” (Limousin), Har- 
monization de Maurice - Ravel; (c) 
“Chanson Russe,’ Harmonization de 
Alexandre Olénine; (d) “Chanson Es- 
pagnol,” (e) “Melodie Italienne” (Ro- 
maine), Harmonizations de Maurice 
Ravel; (f) “Chanson Ecossaise” 
(Burns), Harmonization de Alexandre 
Georges. 2. (a) “The Sorrowful Year,” 
(b) “Reflection,” (c) “Fountains,” S. 1. 
Taneyef (first time in America). 3. (@) 
“The Aged Little Mother,’ (b) “Whis- 
perings,” (c) “Greetings,” (d) 
“Mignon,” (e) “Day and Night,” N. 
Medtner (first time in America). 4. 
Six Poésies de E. Verhaeren et P. Ver- 
laine, Op. 22—(a) “La Lune Blanche,” 
(b) “Le Cri,” (c) “C'est VExtase Lan- 
goureuse,” (d) “Pieusement,” (e) “Le 
Gel” G. Catoire (first time in America). 
5. (a) “The Violet,” Medtner; (b) “Like 
Written Words Among the Coals,” (c) 
“Silence,” (d) “Life Is Called Day, 
Death Is Called Night,” Catoire; (e) 
“May Song,” Medtner (first time in 


America). 6. “Trois Poésies de la 
Lyrique Japonaise”’—(a) “Akahito,” (b) 
“Mazatsumi,” (c) “Tsaraiki,” Stravin- 
sky. 


Miss Gauthier seems to have conse- 
crated herself to bringing forward songs 
that other artists either overlook or find 
little to their taste. This “program of 
extraordinary songs,” as she herself de- 
scribes it, at the head of her list, was 
the soprano’s second venture of the kind 
during the current season. Most of 
them were “first-times”; some, the writer 
believes, should be heard again. Par- 
ticularly interesting were the songs of 
George Catoire. The latter, we learn 
from the program notes, was born in 
Moscow of French parents and studied 
with Lydof in Berlin. A singular blend! 
His idiom is that of the later French- 
man; he is rhapsodic, sensitive, has a 
well-founded technique, which is not con- 
sistently utilized as well as it might be, 
and with it all he betrays genuine orig- 
inality only in occasional flashes. His 
setting of the Belgian Verhaeren’s “The 
Frost” is a splendid piece of tonal pas- 
tel, never obvious, exceedingly subtle. 

The Medtner songs we found decidedly 
unimportant. “Reflection” recalls Tschai- 
kowsky’s “In the Midst of the Ball”; nor 
are the other specimens of this com- 
poser’s (like Catoire, Moscow born) art 
in the true sense original. The songs of 
Taneyef—to spell Taneieff as the pro- 
gram did—impressed us as similarly un- 
arresting, either in content or workman- 


ship. Stravinsky’s puzzling Japanese 
essays took the audience’s fancy. If this 
be the “music of the future,” the writer, 
for one, is content to dwell in the present. 

Miss Gauthier sang this novel program 
with skill. Her accompanist, Marcel 
Hansotte, was more than equal to his ex- 
tremely difficult duties. 





GIVES RECITAL IN DENTON 





Florence Watkins Greeted in Début Pro- 
gram at Industrial Arts College 


DENTON, TEX., Feb. 4.—A recent mu- 
sical event of interest was the recital 
given by Florence Watkins at the Audi- 
torium of the College of Industrial Arts 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 24. Miss 
Watkins is a member of the voice de- 
partment of the college and a large audi- 
ence of interested townspeople gathered 
to hear her first recital. 

The singer presented a well arranged 
program, disclosing a mezzo-contralto 
voice of mellow quality and much charm. 
A group of Brahms songs showed her 
ability to interpret lieder, and she was 
equally convincing in the aria, “Mon 
coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson 
et Dalila,” and songs by John Alden Car- 
penter, Harry Burleigh, Rogers and 
Sinding. Several additional numbers 
had to be added to the programmed offer- 
ings. Admirable accompaniments were 
supplied by Nothera Barton of the piano 
department of the college. Miss Watkins 
is a pupil of Oscar Seagle, and also 
= with Richard Epstein in New 

ork. 


MABEL GARRISON HEARD 
WITH RUBINSTEIN CLUB 


Metropolitan Soprano Given Most Ap- 
preciative Welcome—Well Devised 
Program Presented 


Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was the assist- 
ing artist at the second evening concert 
of the Rubinstein Club’s season on Feb. 
9. The club choral of 150 voices, under 
the leadership of William Rogers Chap- 
man, sang twelve part songs and was up 
to its usual fine standard. 

Miss Garrison chose for her offerings 
the Polonaise from “Mignon” and songs 
by Saint-Saéns, Fourdrain, Campbell- 
Tipton and George Siemonn, who was at 
the piano for the soloist’s numbers. She 
ended her programmed offering with a 
group of Irish, Spanish and Scandi- 
navian folksongs and was obliged to add 
several additional numbers. 

The club accompanist, Alice M. Shaw, 
was at the piano for the club numbers, 
that included songs by R. Huntington 
Woodman, A. Walter Kramer, Victor 
Harris, Oley Speaks, Hallett Gilberté 
and Donald Mack. 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent, with the guests of honor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Josef Stransky, Mme. Marie Rap- 
pold and Henry Hadley, received during 
the program intermission. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Helen Heath 
presented several voice pupils in an ex- 
cellent program before the Forum Club 
on Jan. 23. 
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“MATZENAUER TRIUMPHS 
in LE PROPHETE”’ 


tT 


jane 








“Contralto’s Superb Achievement No Less Important Than 
That of Caruso.”—New York American. 








Mr. Caruso.” 


able performance.” 
New York American: 


individual persuasions of 
loomed above all other features. 


cess of the venture. 


fanfaronades of her part. 


American, Feb. 8, 1918. 


New York Herald, Feb. 8, 1918: 

‘Mme Matzenauer was in wonderful voice. 
She sang the famous aria, ‘Ah, Mon Fils,’ bril- 
liantly. Her’s is a wonderfully large and rich 
voice, one that stands up well with that of 


New York Tribune, Feb. 8, 1918: 
“Mme. Matzenauer’s ‘Fides’ was a remark- 


“For the average auditor, of course, the 
Enrico 
Truth to tell, 
however, Margaret Matzenauer’s ‘Fides’ 
superb achievement from every point of view 
—was no less important a factor in the suc- 
Some persons, in fact, 
felt that the contralto prima donna held a 
dominant position in the ensemble, over- 
shadowing even her famous tenor associate. 
Mme. Matzenauer, on the other hand, ex- 
ulted in the dramatic exuberances and virtuoso 
She not only gave 
forth her voice in all its massive opulence, but 
showed a command of coloratura that might 
have made many a light soprano pale with 
envy. Dramatically forceful and intense, her 
portrayal vocally was a tour de force not Z 
equalled by any other contralto since Mme. : 
Schumann-Heink.”—Max Smith in New York 





Caruso 





a 


pathos.” 





Fides. 





Mme. Matzenauer as “Fides” 








© Victor Georg 


New York Globe, Feb. 8, 1918: 


“Madame Matzenauer was really magnifi- 
cent in the great role of Fides. She carried off 
her share in the coronation scene with great 
breadth of dramatic expression and vocal 
utterance and at moments with searching 


Morning Telegraph, Feb. 8, 1918: 
“Matzenauer was splendid as Fides, and 
received almost as much tribute as Caruso.” 


New York Evening World, Feb. 8, 1918: 


“Margaret Matzenauer was Jean’s mother, 
She gave the character adequate, 
nay, more, eloquent expression. 
ing of ‘Ah, Mon Fils’ will rank with that of 
Schumann-Heink’s, who was Fides with both 
Jean de Reszke and Alvarez.” 


New York Evening Sun, Feb. 8, 1918: 


“Mme. Matzenauer’s lovely voice, it goes 
without reminding, has never been put to such 
tasks of range and endurance as when she 
sang the Fides. Her curtain calls were quite 
as many as Mr. Caruso’s, and together they 
came bowing out innumerable times to meet 
the bravos that were shouted down from the 
deities of the upper regions.” 


Her sing- 








Concert Tour, Renace 1918—Assisted by Frank La Forge 


Composer-Pianist—Now Booking 
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/CONCERT SEASON 
| IS BUSY ONE FOR 





| GRETCHEN MORRIS 








Gretchen Morris, Gifted Soprano 


That Gretchen Morris is rapidly com- 
ing to the fore in the ranks of dramatic 
sopranos is demonstrated by the fact 


that she has had ten important engage- 
ments since the first of the year. On 
‘eb, 4 she gave a joint recital with Wil- 
liam Tucker in Derby, Conn., assisted by 
Helen Wolverton at the piano. It was 
necessary to change to a larger hall at 
the last minute owing to the large ad- 
vance sale and even this hall would 
scarcely accommodate the people who 
came to hear the young artists. On Feb. 
6 Miss Morris was the soloist with the 
Englewood Musical Art Society, under 
the leadership of Arthur Woodruff, when 
they gave “The Fairy Thorn,” by Henry 
Hadley. 

Her coming oratorio engagements 1m 
clude the “St. Paul” in Waterbury, 
Conn., on March 1, and the Verdi “Man- 
zoni” Requiem in Brooklyn, the other 
soloists being Paul Althouse, Royal Dad- 
mun and Mabel Beddoe. 





LONGY CLUB AT FITCHBURG 





Concert by Wind Ensemble Wins Much 
Approval in Massachusetts 


FITCHBURG, MAss., Feb. 5.—The Longy 
Club of Boston, an organization com- 
posed of wind-instrument players from 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ap- 
peared at the second of the series of 
three concerts at the Fitchburg State 
Normal School this evening. These con- 
certs, made possible through the liberal- 
ity of Herbert I. Wallace, have brought 
to the city many prominent artists. 

The playing of the Longy Club was 
admirable both in the ensembles and the 
solos, also the directing was above crit- 
icism. The program, consisting of num- 
bers ranging from Beethoven to the 
ultra-modern André Caplet,,was splen- 
didly interpreted. L. S. F. 





Troy Greets Martinelli in Program 
‘Under Chromatic Club Auspices 


pe N. Y., Feb. 5.—Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was heard last night in Music 
Hall in a song recital with Marvirre 
Maazel, Russian pianist, as assisting ar- 
tist. It was the third concert of the 


Chromatic Club series. The Italian tenor 
was in good form and opened with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” singing the na- 
tional anthem with ardor and enthusi- 
asm to the accompaniment of James Mc- 
Laughlin, Jr. His first program num- 
ber was the aria, “Che gelida manina,” 
from “La Bohéme,” followed by his Eng- 
lish group of songs. Numbers by Cham- 
inade, Bemberg and Tschaikowsky were 
well phrased and_ mellifluous. The 
“Flower Song” from “Carmen” thrilled 
with power and passion. His Italian 
songs were a Mascagni “Serenade,” an 
excerpt from “La Tosca,” Sinigaglia’s 
“Love Song” and a composition of his 
accompanist, Emilio Roxas. The audi- 
ence demanded more and he gave the 
“Donna e Mobile’ from “Rigoletto” and 
“M’Appari” from “Martha.” Mr. Maazel 
played Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude in G 
Minor” and the Chopin Ballade, Opus 
23, as his first group and the Paganini- 
Liszt “La Campanella” and “Gavotte” 
by Gluck-Brahms. WwW. A. Fs 





ALICE GENTLE’S ART 
WINS ACCLAIM IN 
SEASON AT HAVANA 
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Alice Gentle, as “Carmen,” in Which She 
Has Just Scored in Havana 


In the recent season of the Bracale 
Opera Company in Havana Alice Gentle, 
the American mezzo-soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, repeated as 


Carmen the triumphs which she has won 
in other companies. The Havana critics 
praised her singing and acting unani- 
mously, making a point of her never ex- 
aggerating the character of the. Spanish 
Gypsy. 

The feature of the season was Miss 
Gentle’s essaying the Leonora in Doni- 
zetti’s “Favorita,” which is rarely given 
these days on account of the extraordi- 
nary range which the réle calls for and 
the clagsic style in which it is written. 
Miss Gentle sang the part several times, 
always to capacity houses. During one of 
the weeks Miss Gentle accomplished a 
feat in singing four successive perform- 
ances, “Carmen,” Santuzza in “Caval- 
leria,” Laura in “Gioconda” and the 
Page in “Huguenots.” In singing this 
role she sang the aria in the second act, 
which is frequently omitted, and made 
a notable success in it. 





Huge Boston Audience Welcomes Alma 
Gluck in Concert 


BosTon, Jan. 28.—For the first time 
in a few seasons Alma Gluck sang in 
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The Highest Recognition 
The Imperial Cross of the |= 
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Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, 
being heard by an audience that filled 
every available sitting and standing 
space in the hall, including the stage, 
which was packed with chairs. In her 
appearance Mme. Gluck was assisted by 
Salvatore De Stefano, harpist. Mme. 
Gluck sang a list of Italian, French, He- 
brew and Russian songs; a Hungarian 
song and a Negro Spiritual. To this 
widely contrasted music she brought her 
lovely voice of power and limpid quality 
which brought joy to the hearts of all 
who heard her. More than a _ word 
should be said of the piano accompani- 
ments of Eleanor Scheib. They were 
gems of artistic support, wholly sympa- 
thetic. W. H. L. 





Noted Musicians Applaud Senta Chlupsa 
in Piano Recital 


Senta Chlupsa, pianist, was presented 
in a studio recital by Paolo Gallico, her 
teacher, on Feb. 2. The excellently 
chosen program comprised Chopin’s C 
Sharp Minor Prelude, Nocturne in D 
Flat, and Valse in A Flat; Brahms’s 
Ballade in D and Second Intermezzo, and 
Liszt’s Etude in F Minor and Polonaise 
in E, all of which were given artistic 
interpretation, winning praise for both 
soloist and teacher. Many noted mu- 
sicians were among the listeners, in- 














Margaret Hubbard Ayer. 





LAW RASON 


A name that stands for success in 


VOCAL STUDY 


A tew Lawrason pupils who have come to the top in-operatic and concert work: Regina Vicarino, Anna 
Fitziu, Louise Gunning, Sallie Fisher, Lenora Sparkes, Lina Abarbannel, Cecil Cunningham, Edna Kellog and 





Studios: The Nevada, 2025 Broadway (Col. 684), New York 

















cluding Mr. and Mrs. Artur Bodanzky, 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Stransky, Mr. and 
Mrs. Merola, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Henry 
Rothwell, Yolando Méré, Sam Franko, 
and others. 





Muratore to Sing for W. S. S. Campaign 


Lucien Muratore, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Company, has offered his serv- 
ices for a gala concert to be given on 
Washington’s Birthday at the Lexington 
Theater in the interest of the War Sav- 
ing Stamp campaign. Mr. Muratore is 
an officer in the French army and was 
in active service during the first year 
of the war and is now on furlough which 
may be terminated at any time. 
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“ARTHUR HACKETT, A LYRIC 
TENOR OF MOST UNUSUAL 
ATTAINMENTS WAS HEARD 


IN ‘THE DREAM’ BY MAS- 
SENET AND OTHER NUM- 
BERS. HE HAS A BEAUTIFUL 
VOICE AND SINGS WITH 


EXQUISITE STYLE.” 


—Howard Shelley in Philadelphia 
Telegram, Jan. 7, 1918. 
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Sorrentino’s 


Second Triumphal 


SUCCESS IN 


CLEVELAND 
IN 
A MONTH 
SORRENTINO’S NAME 


DRAWS A 


$6058 


HOUSE AT 
HIPPODROME 


The Box Office receipts 
Tell the Story! 








JAMES H. ROGERS 
in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
The fine success won by the gifted 
young tenor, Umberto Sorrentino, in a 
recent orchestral concert in the Grays 
Armory, was duplicated by his per- 
formance yesterday at the Hippodrome. 
Sorrentino was in capital voice and 
sang Tosti’s La mia Canzone with 
artistic restraint and excellent tone, 
following it with a dramatic delivery 
of the familar air from’ “I Pagliacci.’’ 


By WILSON G. SMITH 

in Cleveland Press 
Umberto Sorrentino was heard in two 
groups of songs in the rendition of 
which he duplicated his success with 
the Russian orchestra as a lyric tenor 
of exceptional refinement and artistic 
expression. 


By ARCHIE BELL 

in Cleveland News 
Sig. Sorrentino has an excellent and 
most unusual tenor voice and he sings 
with fire, meaning and intelligence. 














Bookings Now Being Made for 
Spring 1918 and Entire 
Season 1918 
Allcommunications should be addressed 


to Mr. D. PALMER, 225 West End 
Avenue, New York. 



































By H. T. CRAVEN 


Quaker City’s Opera-goers Reyoice When 
Gatti’s Forces Return to Their Midst 


Philadelphia's Opera Appetite Whetted by Hiatus in Season Due to Recently Lifted Fuel Ban— 
Largest Audience of Winter on Hand When Metropolitan Resumes Local Activities with 
‘Traviata’’—Frieda Hempel a Powerful Magnet in City—Principals Win Praise—Hof- 
mann Plays Thrillingly with Stokowski Orchestra—No Hostility to Wagner Among Local 
Music-Lovers—Mme. Homer and Eleanor Spencer in Fine Joint Recital 








HILADELPHIA, Feb. 11.—With the 

special sanction of the Fuel Admin- 
istration opera was resumed here last 
Tuesday night. The hiatus in the sea- 
son had lasted from Jan. 8, but its effects 
were on the whole less harmful than had 
been at first anticipated. Unquestion- 
ably the enforced period of abstinence 
had whetted the popular taste for lyric 
drama, for the audience attendant upon 
“La Traviata” proved to be one of the 
largest of the winter. 

Possibly another factor in the au- 
spicious situation was the amount of ad- 
vance advertising which the bill had re- 
ceived. Ordinarily but seven days’ no- 
tice concerning the repertory is accorded 
Philadelphia opera patrons. In this case, 
in view of the cancellation of the per- 
formance of Jan. 22, which was to have 
been devoted to “La Traviata” and then 
to the fact that Verdi’s opera was re- 
announced when Dr. Garfield lifted the 
Tuesday ban at the Metropolitan more 
than a fortnight ago, ample opportunity 
to enlist interest in the offering was pro- 
vided. And Frieda Hempel was the cul- 


minating magnet. That admirable so- 
prano is deservedly appreciated here and 
this season her artistry is happily more 
potent than ever. 

As a result, when the rising curtain 
disclosed Violetta’s soirée, last Tuesday, 
the Metropolitan assumed an aspect of 
brilliancy akin to that of the Hammer- 
stein heyday. Subsequent events before 
the footlights justified this gala atmos- 
phere. The diva was in exquisite voice, 
singing the still winning old arias with 
compelling charm and radiant fluency of 
technique and interpreting her réle with 
unwonted tenderness and conviction. In- 
deed the sincerity of Mme. Hempel’s 
Violetta almost restores “La Traviata” 
to the rating of a pioneer music drama. 
That it was so regarded—and with con- 
siderable displeasure—in the days of its 
youth is testified in early critiques. 

Revitalized by Mme. Hempel’s artistic 
discretion and also in no small degree 
by the authoritative histrionism of Fran- 
cesco Carpi, who though light of voice, 
contributed a vivid portrait of Alfredo 
the old opera was productive of keen de- 
light. Mr. DeLuca’s Germont disclosed 
with rare effectiveness the fast develop- 
ing gifts of that excellent baritone. His 
“Di Provenza” was delivered with gra- 
cious and flowing vocal elegance. The 
work was adequately staged and consid- 
erately conducted, while the achievements 
of the chorus and the subsidiary per- 
formers was easily up to the Metropoli- 
tan standard. 

The costuming, however, calls for a 
word of comment. The quaint frocks of 
the past lent picturesqueness to the mise- 
en-scéne on Tuesday night, but unfortu- 
nately the consistency of this procedure 
was marred by Mme. Hempel’s attire. 
This star, as many Violettas have done, 
dressed the part according to her own 
sweet will. Her costumes were strik- 
ingly, though not always tastefully, re- 
splendent, but quite out of keeping in 
style with those of the other characters. 

The Metropolitan’s next opera here re- 
mains unannounced, since a fortnight’s 
gap in the season ensues. Such a policy 
seems the reverse of “good business.” 
Mr. Gatti should reveal the forthcoming 
bill in each of his programs. 


Hofmann as Stokowski Soloist 


Josef Hofmann in tempestuously bril- 
liant mood thrilled Philadelphia Orches- 
tra patrons at the two concerts given 
under Mr. Stokowski’s baton at the 
Academy of Music last week. The su- 
perb pianist was rapturously received at 
both the Friday afternoon and Saturday 
night performances. His offering was 
Rubinstein’s Concerto in D Minor, a 
showy but not meretricious work with 
whose cyclonic passages the composer 
used to startle the sensibilities of music- 


lovers of an earlier day. As Rubin- 
stein’s pupil, Hofmann naturally imbibed 
much of his artistic gospel. Rubinstein 
delighted in the musical “tour de force.” 
So does the contemporary pianist. 

But marvelous technique is only a part 
of Hofmann’s equipment. The sanest in- 
terpretative discretion is also displayed 
in his performances. That quality was 
comfortingly-evident last week in an ex- 
quisite reading of the melodious An- 
dante, which a lesser artist might easily 
make saccharine.. Hofmann serenely re- 
sisted any such temptation and the mood 
of the loveliest lyric poetry colored his 
treatment of this movement. The aston- 
ishing pyrotechnics came:in the finale in 
which the sheer power of the virtuoso ap- 
peared mightier than that of any pianist 
heard here this year. 

Mr. Stokowski’s symphonic contribu- 
tion was the tuneful César Franck sym- 
phony in D Minor. The swift develop- 
ment of musical thought may be readily 
appreciated when the original views on 
this work are recalled. The composer 
was respectfully admired, but he was 
called deep, introspective, almost cryptic 
in his reflective tenderness, even “the 
Belgian Brahms.” And now this sym- 
phony is pushing the “Pathétique” hard 
in popularity. The mastery of the or- 
chestration, the expert polyphonic devel- 
opment of the themes is not denied, but 
the melodies are found to be as patent 
as in Tschaikowsky. The auditors at 
both concerts last week enthusiastically 
hailed the work as an old friend. The 
conductor read the symphony with pol- 
ished clarity, but at times with rather 
regrettable sentimentality, noticeable 
particularly in the dulcet second move- 
ment. 

The effervescent “Bartered Bride” 
Overture, sparklingly played, began the 
program, which closed with an eloquent 
reading of the “Tristan” Prelude and 
Finale. The introduction of this last 
number marks the gingerly progress of 
the orchestra toward the exploitation of 
Wagner this season. The project for 
offering a “Nibelungen” program at the 
concerts of Feb. 22 and 23 in the Acad- 
emy has now been definitely abandoned. 
This timidity seems hardly warranted 
by existing circumstances. There was 
unmistakable fervor in the reception 


given the “Tristan” excerpts and not th 
slightest intimation of disapproval. | 
is true that the coughing of several audi 
tors during the brief pause between th 
prelude and the finale palpably distracte 
the leader’s attention and that of Mr 
Stokowski, occupying a proscenium bo 
at Friday’s concert. The conductor r 
buked the offenders by turning square] 
around and waiting at least a minut 
before proceeding with the “Lov 
Death”; but the incident was of unavoid 
able origin, wholly unconnected with dis 
favor of the selection. Undeniably 
full Wagnerian program could be sub 
mitted here to the profound gratificatio: 
of many music-lovers. Submission to « 
few intolerant objectors, who might dis 
patch letters on the subject to the or 
chestra’s offices or the newspapers, is an 
attitude of artistic weakness. The pa- 
triotism of Leopold Stokowski and_ hi 
men is beyond cavil. Surely it is stal 
wart enough for unreserved recognition 
of Richard Wagner, the liberty-loving 
revolutionist 


A Fine Joint Recital 


Louise Homer’s first appearance here 
this season was made on last Monday at 
the morning musicale in the Bellevue 
Stratford ballroom. The distinguished 
contralto revealed familiar and ever 
welcome attributes of artistry. She 
opened her program with a stirring in- 
terpretation of the “Star-Spangled Ban 
ner,” graced by crystalline diction. 
Other numbers were Handel’s “Largo,” 
an old sacred lullaby by D. Corner, the 
Yiddish invocation, “Eili, Eili,” a group 
of modern selections in English, and 
some of the most inspired of her talented 
husband, Sidney Homer’s songs, includ- 
ing “Auld Daddy Darkness,” “Old Wat 
and the Rabbits,” “Thy Voice Is Heard 
Thro Rolling Drums,” and “The Pauper’s 
Drive,” with its keenly ironic text. 

An attractive co-star at the recital 
was Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, who 
displayed a magisterial technique and 
quick poetic sensibilities. Her ingratiat- 
ing art calls for further exploitation in 
this vicinity. Among the most effective 
of her offerings were a Chopin Etude 
and Liszt’s “Soirée de Vienne.” This 
latter number was played with especial 
brilliancy and fire. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Max Bruch on Eve of His Eightieth Birthday Makes Violent Denunciation of England and Stirs Up 
English Musicians—Anglo-Russian Pianist a Dominating Figure in London’s Concert World— 
Siegfried Wagner’s New Opera Described as a Pendant to ‘“‘Haensel and Gretel ’?—Carl 
Rosa Company’s Record One to Excite Envy of Other Opera-in-the-Vernacular Organizations 
—Camille Saint-Saéns Still Insists that the Voice Alone, and Not the Orchestra, Should Tell 
the Hearer What the Composer of an Opera Means—Herbert Fryer Heard Again in London 


After a Four Years’ Interval 














T)NGLAND’S music world is somewhat 
i4 stirred up just now by Max Bruch’s 
recent tirade against a country that has 
en conspicuously hospitable to him in 
times past. Since August, 1914, it has 
een a closely followed rule in England 
to debar all living German composers 
from concert programs. Max Bruch has 
been the only exception worth noticing— 
his G minor Concerto has been blazed 
by violinists since the war broke out. 
Early last month he celebrated his 


eightieth birthday and just before that 
event he saw fit to attack in bitterest 
terms a country in which at one time he 
occupied an important conductorship, and 
from which he has received distinguished 
honors. It was in 1893 that Bruch, side 
by side with Saint-Saéns, Tchaikowsky 
and Arrigo Boito had conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of “Mus. Doc.” at 
Cambridge University. On that historic 
occasion he conducted a choral scene from 
his “Odysseus,” and was accorded an 
ovation. So, too, was he loudly ac- 
claimed by the London musical public 
when, during the same visit, he appeared 
to conduct some of his works at a Phil- 
harmonic concert. 

But, continues the London Daily Tele- 
graph, such memories evidently count for 
nothing in Dr. Bruch’s mind. And so 
he marks the dawn of his 81st year by 
a violent denunciation of England and 
all things English (music, of course, in- 
cluded), and by inventing such arrant 
nonsense, in support of his tirade, as the 
statement that the committeemen who 
organized the concerts he gave in Liver- 
pool “made no secret of their hatred of 
the damned Germans.” 

The octogenarian proceeds to assail 
“my English choristers” for being “ple- 
beian, obstinate as mules, and very diffi- 
cult to manage,” while the cordial re- 
ception .he had from the British public 
was. h@- asserts, “hypocritical,” giving 
him “impression of “an immeasurable 
depth of envy of the Germans.” And 
there was more to the same purpose, it 
seems, nearly all couched in terms of 
virulent abuse. ; 

Sir Charles Stanford has come for- 
ward with a vigorous denunciation of 
Bruch in reply, while “Musicus” in the 
Daily Telegraph avows that personally 
he doesn’t think Bruch worth powder 
and shot. 

After all, irritating as such gratuitous 
exhibitions of ingratitude are, it is doubt- 
less the better part of far-sighted wis- 
dom to ignore them as the ravings of a 
man afflicted with hardening of the 
mental arteries, due largely to his age. 


Hew are the pianists who would risk 
their hold upon the affections of their 
public by asking that public to digest 
a two-hour program of Brahms music. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, the young Anglo- 
Russian pianist who has more public ap- 
pearances in a season in London than 
any other pianist, has now joined the 
“few.” 

To be fed the Brahms Sonata in F 
minor, the Variations and Fugue on a 
Handel Theme aad the Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini at one sitting, with 
five or six shorter numbers thrown in by 
way of good measure, is a pretty severe 
ordeal for the average concert goer. It 
is a dose for an audience of musicians, 
and even then the majority of them 
would probably have other engagements 
that would call them away before the 
end of the program. Two of the inter- 
mezzos, one of the rhapsodies, one of the 
infamiliar ballades and the popular ca- 
priccio in B minor, were the lesser num- 
hers that fell between the two groups of 
ariations. 

Moiseiwitsch has been building up a 
remendous répertoire during the past 
hree or four years and apparently he 
rings the touch of an authoritative in- 
erpreter to everything he plays. He 
ies with Mark Hamburg in the range 
f the program répertoire he offers to 
ondon audiences. His Brahms recital 


ollowed close on the heels of a Schumann 


recital he had given, and just a week 
after his Brahms recital came a Liszt 
program. 

And along with it all he was able to 
work in an engagement with the London 
String Quartet—to play the pianoforte 














good pendant to “Hansel and Gretel,” 
spoiled, however, by over-heavy scoring. 
* “* * 


iT of short-lived opera com- 
panies in this country may well mar- 
vel at the longevity of the itinerant or- 








The Francis Rogers Concert Party in France 


The photograph shows Francis Rogers, the American baritone, Mrs. Rogers and Nikolgi 
Sokoloff, constituting the Francis Rogers Concert Party which has given more than forty 


concerts in two months for the American soldiers and sailors in France. 


“Touring through 


a country engaged in a life-and-death struggle is often a difficult matter and involves con- 


siderable discomfort,’’ writes Mr. Rogers. 
makes the work seem well worth while.” 


part of the Brahms Quintet, op. 34, as 
well as some solos—and to appear as 
soloist at one of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety concerts, at which his numbers were 
the Second Concerto by Rachmaninoff 
and solos by that composer and Debussy. 
He is still midway in the twenties. His 
wife is Daisy Kennedy, well established 
in London as a violinist. 
* * * 
IEGFRIED WAGNER, over-produc- 
tive in peace times, has not been de- 
terred by the Great War from pursuing 
the uneven tenor of his way. His way 
is to compose operas which if brought 
forward under any other name might 
achieve an honorable position among the 
lighter works essential to the répertoire 
of any opera house, but which, as it is, 
are inevitably judged as the work of 
the son of a superman of music drama. 
Neither Hamburg nor Dresden—fore- 
most cities in showing hospitality to 
Siegfried’s operas in the past—was the 
scene of the recent premiere of the new 
work. It was at Stuttgart that it re- 
ceived its first hearing. The title may 
be freely rendered in English as “Puck 
is to blame for it all!” As for the plot, 
it is said to be compounded of fragments 
of about three dozen of Germany’s fairy- 
tales, while in the Prologue the composer, 
who is his own librettist, represents the 
ghost of Grimm as hauling him over the 
coals for the liberties he has taken. The 
music is described by one chronicler as a 





‘But the response of the boys to our efforts 


ganizations that bring opera home to the 
people of England in the language they 
understand. How Charles Manners and 
Fanny Moody succeeded in making a 
small fortune out of a popular-priced, 
opera-in-the-vernacular company with 
which they toured the British Isles for 
fifteen years or so will ever remain a 
mystery to many of their less fortunate 
fellow-directors. 

But the most eloquent example of 
longevity is provided by the Royal Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, that veteran Eng- 
lish organization, which has _ cradled 
many a singer who subsequently found a 
place in a frame of larger dimensions, 
and which for over forty years, in all 
seasons and under all conditions, has 
bravely carried its banner through the 
English Provinces, with an occasional 
visit to the metropolis to minister to a 
public unable to pay Covent Garden 
prices. 

For the benefit of those who have a 
taste for figures, as well as those who 
like to believe that opera-going has 
really taken permanent root in what is 
popularly called an “unmusical” country, 
the London Daily Telegraph offers inter- 
esting food for reflection in the state- 
ment that during 1917 no fewer than 
706,000 persons paid for admission to 
the Carl Rosa Company’s performances. 
What is more, a reliable statistician has 
elicited the remarkable fact that during 
a period of just over forty years 28,000,- 


000 opera lovers have supported the 
veteran, and still hale, organization by 
their attendance. 

The company has recently started out 
on what it calls its annual Spring tour, 
which will probably include at least a 
short sojourn at one of the London the- 
aters before the Summer sets in. 


* * * 


AMILLE SAINT-SAENS, dean of 


French composers, made use of the 
opportunity afforded him by the recent 
revival of his “Henri VIII” at the Paris 
Opéra to launch one of his character- 
istic manifestoes against the vagaries of 
ultra-modernity and anti-national influ- 
ences on music, says London Musical 
News. He writes as vigorously and en- 
tertainingly as ever. He begins by ad- 
mitting that “Henri VIII,” which is more 
than thirty-five years old, has arias, 
quartets, ensembles, and so forth— 
“What an abomination!” he exclaims. 

He does not repent, he says, and pro- 
tests that he sees no reason for recant- 
ing the gospel he has always preached 
that the orchestra was not meant to 
drown the human voice, which alone 
should tell the hearer what the composer 
means. He points the moral with a story 
of a lady who during certain passages in 
“The Ring” was explaining to him what 
was being shouted on the stage, and ex- 
plained it all wrong. 

Incidentally the English periodical 
quoted notes that “many of us remember 
the performances of ‘Henri VIII’ at Co- 
vent Garden some years ago and our re- 
spectful wonder at the librettist’s ideas 
of London topography and the introduc- 
tion of Scotch tunes ‘as typical of Tudor 
taste in minstrelsy.” 

* ok So 

RANKLY warning his readers in ad- 

vance that he is about to be “very 
disagreeable” and say things which they 
will find it hard to put up with, Freder- 
ick Corder, long a prominent figure in 
England’s music world, proceeds, in the 
London Musical Times, to take his fel- 
low-countrymen mercilessly to task for 
what they have done, or, more accurately, 
for what they have not done, “to culti- 
vate and further the progress” of a na- 
tional music during the forty months and 
more since hel) broke loose in Europe. 
Performers, publishers, composers, crit- 
ics and other writers, even the Govern- 
ment itself, all are weighed in the bal- 
ance and found woefully wanting. 

When he reaches the composers in his 
questionnaire and asks what they have 
been doing he finds this “very simple” 
answer: 

“Our older composers are very little 
regarded and work on just as if nothing 
were happening. Our younger ones are 
in the experimental stage, and, finding 
that Debussy and Stravinsky are sup- 
posed to be the fashion, make frequent 
and futile attempts to be ‘futuristic’ on 
these lines—with conspicuous ill-success, 
I am glad to say. For nothing can save 
us unless we stick to our national style— 
the style of Purcell, Arne, Macfarren 
and Sullivan. To those not too proud to 
stoop there may be a commercial success 
in the future in the department of edu- 
cational music; as things are, there is 
little opportunity. 

“There is an extraordinary and de- 
plorable slump even in our one depart- 
ment of choral music, in spite of the 
grand achievements and real successes 
of Elgar and others. The gallant at- 
tempts to revive an interest in chamber 
music do not meet with much response 
from a public which has never really 








warmed to that form of art. On this 
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head I must point to a recent incident. 
Some players professing to give English 
concerts of such music announced that 
they were sorry at their very first con- 
cett to have to fall back on Brahms and 
Schumann, but they could not find an 
English Trio that had never been per- 
formed before. How sad!” 

As for. what the public has been doing 
he makes this interesting little summary: 
“While the young nien and women have 
been mostly swallowed up by the all- 
devouring monster of war, there has 
been a ‘singular and notable increase in 
the number of children learning the 
pianoforte. Actual ear-training and mu- 
sical understanding remain at their usual 
low ebb, being only cultivated to any ex- 
tent in the musical institutions. These 
latter, working under very difficult con- 
ditions, have naturally suffered, but not 
to the extent that might have been ex- 
pected. The attendance at high-class con- 
certs has also been so poor as to en- 
gender the suspicion that it is more a 
matter of mere habit than of actual en- 
joyment. 

“The proportion of native instrumental 
works in programs has been precisely 
what it always was—almost negligible. 
Still are English works like muffins— 
only to appear once and only when quite 
fresh, preferably half-baked. Excepting 
Sir Edward Elgar’s glorious ‘Carillon,’ 
what new instrumental work has had a 
second performance in London during 
these three and a half years? How many 
not-new works have been performed at 
all? ; 

“And will -anybody produce a shred 
of evidence,” continues Mr. Corder, 
“that the inclusion of an English instru- 


mental work in a program is now any 
less of a damper to an audience than it 
was formerly? All the efforts of the So- 
ciety of British Composers to popularize 
even the most modern English pianoforte 
or violin music have had little result. 
After forty years of varied experience I 
can assert emphatically that the English 
prejudice against native instrumental 
works is all but invincible.” 

This is a pretty severe indictment, but 
while there has been a noticeable change 
in the attitude of the public of this coun- 
try toward the work of native composers 
during the past two or three years, thanks 
to the persistent efforts of a few artists 
who have had, first of all, convictions, 
and, seeondly, the courage of them, there 
are doubtless a goodly number of our 
own composers who are convinced that 
there is an American prejudice against 
native instrumental works almost as in- 
vincible as is the English, according to 
Mr. Corder. 


* * * 


INCE his return to England from this 

country, some two and a half years 
ago, Herbert Fryer has not been heard 
in London. He has been an industrious 
member of Lena Ashwell’s concert par- 
ties entertaining the soldiers at the 
Front and during the past year he has 
made a concert tour of Holland. On 
Wednesday of this week he was an- 
nounced to give, at Wigmore Hall, his 
first recital in four years in London, and 
it is safe to assume that he was greeted 
by a large percentage of his old follow- 
ing. Before coming over to visit the 
Canadian Northwest, and settle subse- 
quently in New York for a couple of sea- 
sons, Mr. Fryer was a conspicuous figure 
in London’s music world. J. L. H. 





MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
DELIGHTS LOS ANGELES 


Four Concerts Present Many Works 
New to Local Audiences—Werren- 
rath Among Month’s Recitalists 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 7.—While 
Los Angeles was given little music in 
January, the present month is making 
up for lost time, largely owing to the 
coming of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. That organization gave four 
concerts here Feb. 3, 4 and 5. The two 
afternoon programs were of the popu- 
lar order, the first being given at Clune’s 
Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, to a 
rather small audience. The later audi- 
ences at Temple Auditorium were much 
more satisfactory. 

Mr. Oberhoffer presented several 
works that were new to the Los An- 
geles platform, notably the Sibelius First 
Symphony; “The Isle of the Dead,” by 
Rachmaninoff; the Chadwick Jubilee 
Sketch; Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred” Over- 
ture, and Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice.” 

At a time when the local symphony 
orchestra is being scored in certain 
quarters, hearing an orchestra as per- 
fect as is the Minneapolis band may have 
a bearing on the local situation. The 





programs it has given have been a great 
joy to its audiences because of the won- 
derful accuracy and spirit of the per- 
formances. 
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The third concert of the local sym- 
phony orchestra was given Feb. 1 at 
Temple Auditorium to an audience which 
was one of the largest ever faced by this 
orchestra. The program included the 
Glazounoff “Overture, Solennelle,” the 
César Franck Symphony and Chabrier’s 
Spanish Rhapsody. The soloist was 
Desider Vecsei, playing the Liszt E Flat 
Piano Concerto. 

The orchestra gave a good account of 
itself and Conductor Tandler received 
many congratulations. Mr. Vecsei 
again demonstrated his undeniable vir- 
tuosity and gave a brilliant interpreta- 
tion to the Concerto, which he had played 
in Vienna, Paris, Berlin and other cities. 

Reinald Werrenrath was a newcomer 
to the Los Angeles concert stage last 
week and a welcome one. No more de- 
lightful song interpreter has been heard 
here for many a day, both in tone qual- 
ity, in enunciation—and in brains. He 
tabooed German lieder and let the 
Allies have full sway, but his most de- 
lightful work, because the rarest, was 
in the English songs. He gives another 
recital on the 9th. , ‘gee 

The Ellis Club gave a concert at Trin- 
ity Auditorium recently, in which the 
soloist was Ethel Muir, soprano. Axel 
Simonsen played ’cello obbligatos. The 
mam ‘number was “Before the Down,” 
by Hamlin. The Polytechnic High 
School Orchestra assisted, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Gertrude B. Parsons. 

W. F. G. 





Berkeley, Cal., Applauds Werrenrath 


BERKELEY, CAL., Jan. 30.—Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, made his first ap- 
pearance in Berkeley recently at the 
Harmon Gymnasium, under the manage- 
ment of the Berkeley Musical Associa- 
tion. The singer scored with a Handel 
aria and a group of old English songs. 


Of his more modern numbers settings of 
Kipling ballads, “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” and 
“Danny Deever,” were most applauded. 
Harry Spier was accompanist. 


RECITAL BY MISS CHURCH 








Interesting Program Given by Pianist 
Before Boston Audiénce 


Boston, Feb. 2.—The piano recital of 
Marjorie Church, which was given in 
Steinert Hall last evening, prompted the 
wish that Miss Church would make her 
concerts more than annual affairs, for 
both her program and her playing of it 
were highly intelligent and genuinely 
artistic. 

Miss Church’s program was delight- 
fully unconventional, including numbers 
by Haydn, Rameau, Loeilly, Debussy, 
Chopin, Godowsky, Liszt, Scriabine, Lia- 
doff and Rachmaninoff; also the G Minor 
Sonata of Schumann and, as a tribute 
to her friend and colleague, Hans Ebell, 
she played his “Katinka” (MS.), a de- 
lightful and charming polka, which in 
its irresistible appeal, both from the 
piece itself and its splendid performance 
had to be repeated. Miss Church is an 
all-around gifted performer. Her tones 
are rich and vibrant and she colors them 
in the choicest of hues. A large audi- 
ence applauded her. We me, ab 





Miss Sparkes, Miss Pilzer and Mr. Pilzer 
Score at Yeatman Griffith’s 


The Yeatman Griffiths gave their sec- 
ond reception of the season at their home 
on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 10. Many 
prominent musicians were present, 
among them Henri Verbrugghen, the 
Belgian conductor. First in a delight- 
fully informal program, Lenora Sparkes, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sang with lovely effect the aria 
of “Lia” from Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” the “In quella trine” aria 
from Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” the 
Musetta waltz-song from “Bohéme,” and 
Goring-Thomas’s “Les Raisers.” She 
was in admirable voice and was warmly 
received. 

Maximilian Pilzer delighted his hear- 
ers with Couperin-Kreisler pieces, his 
own Berceuse, his own transcription of 
a Chopin Waltz, playing with pronounced 
artistry. Mrs. Griffith played Miss 
Sparkes’s accompaniments’ excellently 
and Dorothy Pilzer officiated similarly 
at the piano for Mr. Pilzer. There was 
a surprise in store for many of the 
guests when Miss Pilzer appeared on the 
program a moment after, singing the 
Bemberg “Jeanne d’Arc” aria and Ham- 
mond’s “Recompense” and James P. 
Dunns “Bedouin Love-Song.” She has 
been studying with the Griffiths and re- 
vealed a mezzo-contralto voice of unusual 
beauty. Her singing was artistic and 
marked by fine musicianshp. 

Florence Macbeth and her mother, 
Mrs. C. J. Macbeth, presided at the tea 
table. 





Newark Hears Excellent Concerts 


NEwARK, N. J., Feb. 6.— The third 
concert in. the eleventh series of artists’ 
concerts given at Eliot School was held 
recently. The artists were Alice Evers- 
man, soprano; George Harris, Jr., tenor; 
Lucia Forest Eastman, harpist. All the 
artists were cordially received and heart- 
ily applauded for their excellent per- 
formance. The accompanist was Ger- 
trude Bertine. Another concert in the 
first series of artists’ concerts was given 
at Avon School lately. The program was 
offered by Mildred Dilling, harpist; 
Marie Stoddard, soprano, and the Apollo 
Male Quartet—J. Franklin Thomas, Les- 
ter A. Palmer, Roland P. Randolph and 
Arthur G. Balcom. The audience was 
small, but appreciative of the good work 
of the performers. Mabel Baldwin de- 
serves praise for her accompaniments. 
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SAN FRANCISCO DECLARES 
FOR MUSICAL STANDARD: 


Meeting Held to Approve Stand Take 
by Municipal Organist—Welcome 
Yvette Guilbert 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 4.—Yvett 
Guilbert gave the first of a series of r 
citals at the Scottish Rite Auditorium o) 
Sunday afternoon and was welcomed b 
a representative audience. Her characte: 
ization of “Pierrot,” the “Legend of th. 
Miracle of St. Bertha,” the “Ballad o 


the Wicked Rich Man” and the daint, 
songs were equally well received and sh. 
was repeatedly recalled. The assistin; 
artist was Emily Gresser, violinist, an 
her delightful playing made the pro 
gram complete. Maurice Eisner at th 
piano supplied pleasing accompaniments 
On Tuesday morning a meeting o: 
musicians, club members and people gen 
erally interested in the municial con 
certs was called at the Fairmount Hote! 
There has been considerable commen: 
over the programs presented by Edwii 
Lemare, the municipal organist, an 
some criticism as to his attitude concern 
ing the use of the organ, and the opinio: 
of those interested was desired. Mr. Le 
mare has taken the stand that only gooi 
music should be played upon this mag 
nificent instrument, and this was th 
opinion of everyone present on Tuesday 
The New Era League, represented b) 
its president, announced that it woul: 
“stand back of the Auditorium until i: 
fell down,” and that “if the program: 
caused ‘musical indigestion’ the patient 
must get into the proper condition to as 
similate the food given them and no! 
demand a change of diet.” Mrs. Schiller 
wife of the director of the orchestra 
spoke of the co-operation of all inter- 
ested in municipal music. Mme. Jomelli 
compared the child’s musical education 
in: America with that in Europe, and 
said that the trouble with our audiences 
was that their early musical training had 
been neglected. The Mayor was repre- 
sented by his secretary, who commended 
both orchestra and organist in their pro- 
grams, and said the city would stand by 
them in their efforts and encourage the 
advancement of good music so far as 
possible. M. B. 








SUNDAY CHOIR IN BOSTON 





Laura Littlefield Soloist with Organiza 
tion in Concert for War Fund 


BosTON, Feb. 1.—Laura Littlefield, the 
distinguished soprano of this city, was 
the assisting soloist to the Billy Sunday 
Tabernacle Choir of twelve hundred 
voices, who reassembled in the Mechan- 
ics’ Building, Monday evening, Jan. 28, 
for a concert to aid the War Work Fund 
of the Y. M. C. A. The chorus was con- 
ducted by Warren W. Adams and the 
piano accompaniments were played by 
Mrs. Myra Pond Hemenway and Anna F. 
Farnsworth, The Boston Festival Or- 
chestra Trombone Quartet also assisted. 

It was a great test for the carrying 
powers of Mrs. Littlefield’s voice to sing 
in this tremendous auditorium. She was 
heard in “The Swallow” by Dell’ Acqua, 
and English songs by Mrs. Beach, Leoni 
and Buzzi-Peccia. In every part of the 
vast auditorium her clear, lyric voice 
rang out in power and vibrant tone. 
There was no sound of force to the 
voice and the sweet quality of her voice 
and her exceptional diction were again 
features of her artistic performance. She 
was recalled and added extras to the 
program. The chorus sang a miscel- 
laneous lot of songs and concluded the 
program with Mrs. Littlefield, singing 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

W..H. L. 





Lawrenceville Welcomes Zoellner 


Quartet 
The Zoellner Quartet gave a highly 
successful concert at Lawrenceville 


School, Lawrenceville, N. J., on Jan. 12, 
when their program included Dvorak’s 
“American” Quartet, Op. 96, a group of 
short pieces by Mendelssohn, Hartmann, 
the “Deep River” arrangement by Bur- 
leigh-Kramer and two movements from 
Napravnik’s Quartet, Op. 28. They were 
heartily welcomed in these works, as was 
Amandus Zoellner for his playing of the 
Pugnani-Kreisler “Prelude and Allegro.”’ 
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Lecturer on Musical Topics Gives 
His Opinion on Army Music 


Thomas Whitney Surette, lecturer and 
riter on musical topics, discussed 
Songs for Soldiers” at an informal 
eeting of interested persons at the Da- 
d Mannes school, Sunday afternoon, 
eb. 10. Mr. Surette, with Dr. Archi- 
ald T. Davison, organist and composer, 
* Cambridge, and now song leader at 
amp Devens, Ayer, Mass., has been ac- 
ve in gathering songs which he believes 
ill have a wide appeal among American 
iidiery. 

“The musical instruction which the 
en in the training camps are now re- 
eiving may mean more to the musical 
uture of this country than all the operas 
ind oratorios ever presented here,” said 
‘ir. Surette, “in reaching the American 
oldier one touches a typical cross-sec- 
ion of American life, and if the right 
ind of music can be introduced in the 
amps at this time it will have a lasting 
effect on the musical taste of this coun- 
tr Vise 
Mir. Surette cited the “Men of Har- 
lech,” under the later title of “Who 
Would Not Die for Charlie?” the “March 
of the Men of Lorraine,” and one of the 
typical songs of the French army ‘‘Rosa- 
lie,’ as types of fine music which will 
have an instant response with the aver- 
age man. 

“Indeed, it is not a far cry,” said he, 
“to imagine our soldiery cheered and in- 
spired through singing the fine, appeal- 
ing music of a Bach choral.” 

Mr. Surette deplored the fact that a 





SURETTE TALKS ON SONGS FOR SOLDIERS 


certain undignified parody of a popular 
song had been sung to some extent at 
Camp Devens, and that this type of song 
had, in varying degree, been heard in 
other training camps. 

By request of those present, a short 
talk was made by Lee F. Hanmer, of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties of the War and Navy Departments, 
at the close of Mr. Surette’s lecture. 

“Camp Devens is fortunate in having 
in its soldiery men who represent the cul- 
tural spirit of the East, who are used to 
singing together in college, who have al- 
ready a well-developed community spirit. 
But in many of the camps the song leader 
faces forty thousand men drawn from 
every nationality, and every walk of life, 
and these, through his efforts, must be 
welded into a singing army,” said Mr. 
Hanmer. “The manner in which this is 
being accomplished is most encouraging 
and there is a steady trend toward the 
things which are musically worth while.” 

While permanent good effects, music- 
ally, will naturally follow the training 
that is being given the men in camp, Mr. 
Hanmer pointed out that the primary 
object was to increase morale and help to 
build better soldiers, and that this funda- 
mental principle is the one that song 
leaders in camp must follow. The 
speaker also made it clear to his listeners 
that the song leader who taught the men 
at Camp Devens the objectionable parody 
referr to is no longer in the service 
of the Government, and that this fact is 
indicative of the attitude the commission 
takes in discouraging undignified songs 
or those that promote a spirit of bragga- 
docio. M. S. 





ELMAN’S BOSTON CONCERT 





Violinist Gives Program with Protégée 
of Mme. Melba 


Boston, Feb. 1.—Mischa Elman, a 
group of players from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestta, E. Schmidt, conductor, 
and Stella Power, soprano (pupil of 
Mme. Melba), gave a concert last eve- 
ning in Symphony Hall. Mr. Elman 
played the familiar Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, assisted by Philip Gordon. He 
was later heard in familiar pieces by 
Wagner-Wilhelmj and Paganini-Auer. 
His familiar traits of virile tone and 
technical proficiency were all in evidence 
He was warmly applauded and added ex- 
tras to his part of the program. 

Miss Power, with youth apparent in 
all that she did, has a really lovely qual- 
ity of voice and her coloratura work was 


quite remarkable. She sang numbers by 
Mozart. and David and some of her tones 
were very reminiscent of those of her 
admired teacher. With maturity and 
more experience she will make a better 
showing. 

The orchestra was heard in Auber’s 
“Masaniello” and Goldmark’s “Rustic 
Wedding” Symphony. W. B. kL. 


Charles Harrison Presenting Interesting 
New American Songs on Tour 


Charles Harrison, the popular tenor, 
has been featuring on his recent pro- 
grams a number of new American songs. 
Among these are Frederick W. Vander- 
pool’s “I Did Not Know,” dedicated to 
him, and Arthur A. Penn’s “The Magic 
of Your Eyes.” They were well received 
at his appearances in January in Peters- 
burg Va.; Hopkinsville, Ky.; Warrens- 
burg, Boonville and Moberly, Mo. 








CUBAN GOVERNMENT 
SPONSORS ART OF 
SENORITA GUERRA 








Senorita Rosa Clara Guerra, a Gifted 
Cuban Soprano 


The Cuban government has recently 
sent to New York Senorita Rosa Clara 
Guerra, a young soprano, who is study- 
ing with Lazar S. Samoiloff, the Russian 
baritone and teacher. Senorita Guerra’s 
coming is in accordance with her coun- 
try’s policy to aid in developing sing- 
ers, so that in the future Cuba will have 
enough of its own singers to form its 
own native opera company. This does 
not mean that singers from other coun- 
tries will not be engaged to sing in 
Cuba; the government, however, keenly 
interested in its country’s music, wishes 
visiting impresarii to know that there 
are Cuban singers ready to fill réles at 
a moment’s notice. 

Sefiorita Guerra is said to possess a 
voice of extraordinary quality, has a 
natural gift for acting and with study 
will probably become a singer of note. 
She is the daughter of General Faustino 
Guerra, one of the leaders who fought 
to free his country from the Spanish 
yoke. 
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My dear Miss Pyle:- 


JOSEF STRANSKY, CONDUCTOR 


February 3rd, 


1918. 


I wish to congratulate you upon the splendid success 
you achieved at your first appearance with the Philharmonic 


Society in New York. 


I was glad to notice how heartily our 


public approved of your fine rendition of the Tschaikowsky 


Concerto. 


With best wishes for a continued success, 
Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) 


JOSEF STRANSKY 


MANAGEMENT—HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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In New York Song Recital 


distinct success. 





January 31, 1918, scored a 
The young 
singer’ s program, unusual and 
varied, held her audience and 
won recognition for its remark- 
able scope and interpretation. 
Press clippings in original fur- 
nished upon application. 
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1 WEST 34TH STREET 


“Is an interpretative talent.’’ 
“Voice of wide range.’’ 

‘‘Has a fine musical quality.’’ 
—New York Critics. 
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STOKOWSKI AND RICH WIN 
LAURELS IN BALTIMORE 


Concertmaster Is Soloist with Phila- 
delphia Symphony in Fine Pro- 
gram—Peabody Events 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 8.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, with Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
master, as violin soloist, gave a brilliant 
concert at the Lyric on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 6. The D Major Symphony 
of Brahms was read in a very impres- 
sive manner and the orchestra responded 
to the many subtle suggestions of the 
able conductor in the symphony as well 
as in the Beethoven “Leonore”’ Overture 
and the numbers from Berlioz’s “Dam- 
nation of Faust.” In giving the Chaus- 
son “‘Poeéme’”’ its first local hearing, Mr. 
Rich deserves a word of thanks; also the 
heroic elevation, breadth of style and 
authoritative display of violin  tech- 
nique deserve high commendation. His 
playing made a deep appeal. 

The thirteenth Peabody recital on Fri- 
day afternoon, Feb. 1, proved highly 
pleasing to a large audience who heard 
the soloist, May Peterson, soprano, this 
being her initial local appearance. Miss 
Peterson’s program gave evidence of 
many admirable vocal possessions. She 
has an individual style and abundant 
personal charm. 

George F. Boyle, pianist and member 
of the teaching staff of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, gave the fourteenth 
recital, Friday, Feb. 8. Mr. Boyle’s pro- 
gram comprised the Chopin B Minor 
Sonata, a group of Liszt compositions, 
the Ravel “Valse Noble” and three orig- 
inal compositions, “Gavotte,” “Nocturne” 
and “Scherzo.” These were skilfully 
played, with a bold technical command. 
An extra number was added in demand 
to the well merited applause. F.C. B. 








BIANCA HEREZ MAKES DEBUT 





Soprano Heard in Operatic Recital with 
Giacomo Bourg 


- Bianca Herez, soprano, assisted by 
Giacomo Bourg, baritone, was heard in 
recital at the Punch and Judy Theater 
on the evening of Feb. 10. With the ex- 
ception of two numbers, “L’Addio,” a 
duet by Nicolai, and “Her Soldier,” of 
which the words and music are the work 
of Miss Herez, the program consisted 
entirely of operatic numbers, solos and 
duets. Mr. Bourg, however, was unwell 
and in view of this fact the program 
could not be given as printed. 

Miss Herez disclosed a soprano voice 
of good quality and range, which was 
heard to advantage especially in the 
“Seguidilla” from “Carmen.” It is dis- 
tinctly an operatic voice and Miss Herez 
showed discrimination in her choice of 
numbers. Mr. Bourg sang well in spite 
of his indisposition. J. A. H. 





Give Concert to Aid Red Cross Work in 
Brooklyn Navy Yard 


Beatrice MacCue, contralto, with Elsie 
Chandler Douglas, pianist, and Harry J. 
Carroll, lecturer, gave a musicale and 
illustrated lecture at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn Heights, on Feb. 5, 
for the benefit of the Red Cross Auxil- 
iary of the Navy Yard. 





“Voice under per- 
fect control at all 


(Peoria Evening Slar 
Nov. 14, 1917) 


Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 

















Met. Egmont H. Arens 
17 West 8th St., N. Y. C. 
Knabe Piano Used 
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PHILADELPHIA CLUB HEARS NATIVE WORKS 


Matinée Musical’s Seventh Pro- 
gram a Worthy One—Can- 
taves Aids War Relief 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 11.—The seventh 
in the series of miscellaneous programs 
presented by the Matinée Musical Club 
in the Rose Garden of the Bellevue- 
Stratford last Tuesday combined the 
works of a varied group of well-known 
American composers such as Arthur 
Foote, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Oley Speaks, 
Sidney Homer, Frederick E. Starke, Tod 
Galloway, Frank La Forge, MacFadyen, 














ANNOUNCING THE 
SEASON 1918-1919 


"T would eliminate 
the thought from your 
mind that Maud Powell 
is an American and 
that she is a woman; 


for she plays not 
like the one nor like 
the other, since 
there are no- such 


standards recognized 
in art. .She plays 
like a great artist; 
she challenges your 
attention by virtue 
of her position in 
the first rank of. 
violinists, and she 
deserves your attend- 
ance because she has 
a message in music 
which only she can 
deliver i oak. 
Her music repays your 
time, justifies your 
profoundest respect 
and hits you fairly 
in the heart." 


By WALTER ANTHONY 


San Francisco Chronicle 





Mgr. H. GODFREY TURNER 
1400 Broadway, New York 














F. Morris Class, John Alden Carpenter, 
William Arms Fisher and James H. 
Rogers, while local composers were rep- 
resented in Kinder, Ebann, Russel King 
Miller, Frank Ward, and Stanley Avery. 

Soprano solos sung by Elizabeth W. 
Thompson were charmingly chosen and 
warmly received, while Ella Olden, con- 
tralto, was heard in a group of songs, 
singing with fine diction and rich qual- 
lad of tone. 

A ’Cello Suite played by Reba Stanger 
was an artistic addition. Miss Stanger 
shows much promise. Three piano num- 
bers by Lavinia King, played with much 
ease and expression; two organ solos by 
Mrs. Edward P. Lynch, disclosing versa- 
tility and musicianship, and a club or- 
chestra group comprised the afternoon’s 
offerings.. 

Helen Boothroyd and Ray 
Jones were capable accompanists. 

An evening of choral singing charac- 
terized by splendid tone, plenty of va- 
riety and carefully worked out effects, 
was given in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, 
Germantown, Feb. 4, by the Cantaves 
Chorus, conducted by May Porter. The 
affair was under the auspices of the 
Women’s War Work Council of the Y. 
W. C. A., Germantown, proceeds to be 
devoted to war relief wor 

‘The offerings revealed delightful 
choral possibilities. The soloists were 
Walter Pontius, tenor; Florence Haenle, 
violinist; Reba Stanger, ’cellist, and the 
following from the chorus: Edna Flor- 
ence Smith, Lucy Porter, Loda Goforth 
and Helen Clarke McCoy. William S. 
Thunder presided at the piano. The con- 
cert opened with the. “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” followed by Cadman’s “Wish,” 
with violin and ’cello obbligato, a group 
of Puccini numbers. Lucy Porter’s 
sweet soprano was effective in the solo 
part of the “Song of Kisses” by Bem- 
berg. Impressive also was the “Night 
Greeting” by Kremser, for solo tenor and 
chorus, both numbers disclosing the ex- 
cellent choral support of the club in fine 


Daniels 


attacks, shadings and smooth delivery. | 


The “Joy of Spring,” by Woodman, sung 
by Edna. Florence Smith, won well-de- 
served applause. Florence Haenle, vio- 
linist, and Reba Stanger, ’cellist, -were 
heard in interesting solo numbers. Sev- 
eral patriotic songs were sung by the 
audience, led by Miss’ Porter, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that community singing is 
becoming so popular that it forms a dis- 
tinctive part of many programs. On 
this occasion the audience, supplemented 
by the Cantaves, sang with inspiring 
spirit and enthusiasm. 
ADA TURNER KURTZ. 


BROOKLYN CLUB CONCERT 








Mundell Choral Presents Well-Known 
Artists in Varied Program 


A rare treat was given Brooklyn. on 
Friday, Feb. 8, at the Hotel Bossert ‘by 
the Mundell Choral Club. 

The artists included Alice Eversman, 
a soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, this being her first appear- 
ance in Brooklyn, and the Russian vio- 
linist, Elena de Sayn. Brooklyn was well 
represented by Constance Beardsley 
Eldredge, pianist; Kathryn J. Tuthill, 
contralto, and Wilhelmine Muller, pian- 
ist. G. Waring Stebbins accompanied 


LATEST COMPOSITIONS | 


By ROSSETTER COLE 


SONATA IN D MAJOR. OP. 8 F 7 $3.00 
for Piano and Violin. Played by Theodora Spiering, 
Herbert Butler, Miss Zetta Gay Whitson, and others. 
“One of the few great pieces of chamber music 
composed by Americans.’"-THE MUSIC NEWS. 


“PIERROT WOUNDED,” OP.33 . . . .60 


Recitation-with Piano (Poem by Walter A. Roberts). 
A fine sequence to this composer’s famous ‘‘King 
Robert of Sicily’’ and ‘‘Hiawatha’s Wooing.’’ 


“YOUR LAD AND MY LAD” (Medium Voice), -65 
An inspiring song of the times. Poem by Kendall 


Parrish. 
PUBLISHED BY THE BOSTON. P. SCHMIDT CO., 
STO 


“THE BROKEN TROTH” (A legend of oe FORT 
UNION, OP. 32) ° 75 
A cantata for women’s voices with tenor ‘ni. soprano 
solos. A melodious, effective and intensely dramatic 
choral work. 
PUBLISHED BY H. W. GRAY CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss Tuthill. Mme. Eldredge opened the 
musicale with two Rachmaninoff num- 
bers. A Debussy “Arabesque” and the 
Moszkowski ‘“‘Waltz” were also received 
with much applause by the audience. 

Miss Eversman’s numbers included the 
aria, “One Fine Day” from “Madama 
Butterfly,” and a group of songs, includ- 
ing “Life,” by Geoffrey O’Hare, and “I 
Meant to Do My Work To-day,” by Oscar 
Haase, which were presented with de- 
lightful feeling. Woodman’s lyric, “My 
Heart Is a Lute,” and the Rachman- 
inoff’s “Floods of Spring” were beauti- 
fully sung. 

Miss Tuthill was heard in Eden’s 
“What’s in the Air To-day?” “A Swan,” 
by Grieg; “A Spirit Flower,” by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, and Del Riego’s “Happy 
Song,” which brought out the beauties 
of her well-trained voice. Miss De 


Sayn’s | delightful playing of “Ro- 
manza,” by Tivadar Nachez, and “Gui- 
tarre,” by Moszkowski-Sarasate, also 


Chopin’s Nocturne, No. 2, and Vieux- 
temps’s “Russian Fantasie” added to the 
brilliant program. Miss Muller supplied 
adequate accompaniments. A. T.S. 


Mrs. MacDowell Greeted in Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 7.—Omaha music- 
lovers had the pleasure of listening to 
Mrs. MacDowell for a second time on 





Saturday evening. She was presente: 
this year by the MacDowell Club o 
Omaha, an organization which grew ou‘ 
of her appearance here last year. Mrs 
MacDowell gave her beautiful streopti 
con views of Peterborough, which, to 
gether with her convincing talk and he) 
playing of her husband’s music, made ; 
memorable evening. Preceding her lec 
ture an excellent introductory speecl 
was made by August Borglum, president 
of the club. Many social affairs were 
planned in Mrs. MacDowell’s honor and 
a number of engagements were mad: 
for lectures in nearby towns. 
E. L. W. 





Marie Narelle and Two Daughters Give 
Recital in Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 7.—Marie Narelle, 
soprano, and her two daughters, Kath- 
leen, who is a pianist, and Rita, a 
coloratura soprano, were heard in recital 
at the Academy of Music on the evening 
of Jan. 31.. Mme. Narelle sang princi- 
pally Irish songs and was heard in duets 
with Rita. Kathleen Narelle won much 
applause by her playing of the Chopin 
C Minor Ballade and Rita created en- 
thusiasm with the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé. ”? 











the other orchestras of the country. 
responding perfectly to every beat 
American, 


and for a fitting and dramatic close, 
saluted the conductor. 
season.”—Washington Evening Star. 


“Mr. Altschuler 


was a stirring one.”—Boston Herald. 


in its splendor. 
main issues of the concert. 


Tours this Spring. 





RUSSIAN © 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 
ECHOES FROM THE LAST TOUR 


“On hearing this orchestra one is impressed at all times with the distinctively 
national character of its ensemble, which sets it apart to a certain extent from 








of Mr. 


“This orchestra: plays right into the hearts of its hearers in a manner ex- 
ceeded by none. .-. . Mr. Altschtler led a singing audience, and facing it, 
saluted President Wilson, who in turn 
No more patriotic demonstration has been witnessed this 


ve an unusually interesting reading of the symphony. 
There was a fitting wi ll in the emotional expression ; 
barbaric splendor in the third movement; 
in the trio of the Scherzo, with the wailing phrases against the constant drum- 
beat. The Scherzo itself was finely rhythmed. 


“As on Monday night, the collective tone of the orchestra was inexhaustible 
Wonderful, indeed, and freighted with vital import, were the 
There is only one thing to be said of his (Mr. 
Altschuler’s) musical treatment of whatever comes under his notice—and that 
is, perfection—or something nearly approaching perfection.”—Montreal Star. 


The next tour of the Orchestra opens on April Ist. 
one of the few large Symphony Orchestras making Festival 
It will be available as far west as the 
Mississippi and throughout the South. For open dates, address 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


The Stieff Piano is the Official Piano of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 


The orchestra played as one man, 
Altschuler’s baton.”—Baltimore 


there was an exiting, 
there was the true Oriental monotony 


In fact, the whole performance 


It will be 

















limited. 





WALTER PFEIFFER 


CONDUCTOR, Franz Schubert Bund Symphony 


Orchestra, 80 Musicians 


“| . His musical enthusiasm seems to be un- 
”—_Philadelphia Press. 


Address: Fuller Building, 10 South Eighteenth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











ERNEST HUTCHESON, Pianist 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


Direction: 


MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc 





| MAXIMILIAN PILZER 





THE REMARKABLE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Now Booking—Coast to Coast Tour 


; Management 
DANIEL MAYER, Times Bldg., New York 
Enabe Piano. 
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NEW COMPOSITIONS ABOUND ON PROGRAMS 
HEARD IN RECENT LONDON CONCERTS 


Songs by Herman Lohr, Ethel Barnes and Arthur Baynon Have Initial Hearings—-New Score by Sir 
Charles Stanford, Based on Verdun, Given Premiére Under Landon Ronald’s Baton—David 
Stanley Smith’s ““Pan’’ Another London “First Time’’—American’s Score Admired—Herbert Fryer 
to Return as Recitalist—Rene Maxwell’s Singing Gives Promise of Brilliant Career 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Jan. 21, 1918. 


4 hs musical interest of the last week 
centered in the Chappell ballad 
concert in the Queen’s Hall, on Satur- 
day, Jan. 19, one at which the graceful 
end felicitous music of Edward German 
made Oliver Twists of everyone. Every- 
one is asking why we do not have more 
of this gifted British composer’s works 
and also hear his operas. The new 
Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Alec MacLean, played 
splendidly and aroused great enthusi- 
asm for the “Coronation March,” the 
“Three Dances from ‘Henry VIII’ and 
the same from “Nell Gwynne,” as well 
as the “Welsh Rhapsody.” Kirkby Lunn 
sang “O Peaceful England” from “Mer- 
rie England,” and Margaret Cooper 
“Love Is Meant to Make Us Glad” from 
the same opera, while Elsa Stralia chose 
the Waltz Song from “Tom Jones.” The 
solo pianist was William Murdoch, who 
played pieces by Liszt, Debussy and John 
Ireland. In addition to the above-men- 
tioned vocalists there were Marjorie 
Perkins, Margaret Balfour, Gervase 
Elwes, Hubert Eisdell, George Baker 
and Charles Tree. Marjorie Perkins 
quite brought down the house with Liza 
Lehmann’s dainty song, “Good Morning, 
Brother Sunshine.” Other attractive 
new songs were Herman Lohr’s “Farmer 
tiles” and “If Love Had Wings,” Ethel 
Barnes’s “Out of Deep Waters” and Ar- 
thur Baynon’s “A Prayer at Dawn.” 

The second of the “Pop” concerts given 
in Queen’s Hall by the London String 
Quartet took place last Wednesday after- 
noon, Jan. 16, before a large and appre- 
ciative audience. Haydn’s “Hornpipe” 
Quartet in D was the opening numver 
and was delightfully presented, with 
James Levy as_ leader. H. Waldo 
Warner’s “Phantasy” Quartet (on a 
Berkshire folk-song) was played, and 
the concert ended with César Franck’s 
Piano Quintet in F Minor, with Irene 
Scharrer at the piano, a remarkable per- 
formance of a great work. Miss Schar- 
rer also played Chopin’s B Flat Minor 
Sonata and Elsa Stralia sang excerpts 
from “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” 

On Saturday afternoon Victor Ben- 
ham, the American pianist, who has come 
into his own here, gave a very fine Schu- 
mann recital in A¢olian Hall. Opening 
with an early work, “Impromptus” on 


American 


Socvrety 


| 





Soprano 


January Bookings 


January 3rd, Huntington, N. Y. 
10th, Jamaica, N. Y. 
ne 16th, Troy Vocal Society 
'. 17th, Mt. Vernon Men’s Choral 


or 22nd, Rome Musical Art Socvety. 


an air of Clara Weick, he then played 
“Carnaval,” “Papillons” and “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” with great  brilliancy 
and sympathy. 


Stanford’s “Verdun” 


Yesterday, Sunday afternoon, at the 
Albert Hall Landon Ronald conducted an 
excellent program, which included the 
first performance of a new work of Sir 
Stanford’s, 


Charles’ Villiers entitled 





Rene Maxwell, a Gifted and Popular 
Soprano, Former Student of the Guild- 
hall School of Music 


“Verdun—Solemn March and _ Heroic 
Epilogue—On Ne Passera Pas.” It isa 
fine, majestic work worthy of the theme, 
in free march form with references to 
the “Marseillaise,” upon which the Epi- 
logue is based, and given out by the 
full orchestra and trumpets. Other or- 
chestral items were Wagner’s Overture 
to “Rienzi,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony and Gounod’s “Dance des 
Bacchantes.” Margaret Fairless was 
the soloist in a very fine performance of 
the Paganini Violin Concerto in D 

At the thirty-sixth free Sunday smok- 
ing concert for soldiers at AXolian Hall 
the Indian Empire Club Orchestra was 


the feature, with Helen Sealy as con- 
ductor, while the soloists were Elsie 
Illingworth, Edward Routledge and 
Frank Armstrong. 

It is good news that Herbert Fryer, 
all too-long absent from London, is to 
give a recital in Wigmore Hall next 
month. Mr. Fryer has not been heard 


here since his Canadian and American 


tours. Since the war began he has been 
busy organizing concert parties for the 
front, under Lena Ashwell’s manage- 


ment, and has also toured in Holland. 

H. B. Phillips, the energetic and guid- 
ing spirit of the Phillips Opera Company, 
has just paid a flying visit to town. They 
have been playing to full houses in 
Liverpool ever since Boxing Day (Dec. 
26) and are already rebooked for a five- 
months’ season. Mr. Phillips says he 
has some fine singers “coming along” 
and pupils of Emma Nevada are men- 
tioned. 

The concert given at Wigmore Hall, 
under the direction of Hermann Klein, 
on Saturday, Jan. 19, in aid of the mili- 
tary wing of the Willesden Passmore 
Edwards Hospital, was a great success. 
A prominent feature was made of Mr. 
Klein’s Ladies’ Trio Choir, who proved 
themselves to be most excellent singers, 
their efforts having further interest, as 


they served to introduce us to two new 


and interesting works. The first was 
the part-song, which gained the prize 


given by Mr. Klein iast year, “Dream- 
Pedlary,” by Lieut. Colin Taylor. It is 
very clever, but not very grateful vo- 
cally. The second was a _ three-part 
chorus called “Pan,” inspired by Eliza- 
beth Barrett-Browning’s poem and com- 
posed by the gifted American, David 
Stanley Smith. It is a work of power 
and promise, and was excellently per- 
formed by Leonie Ziff (a promising new 
soprano) and the Ladies’ Trio Choir, the 
part of “Pan and His Pipes” being 
marked by oboe obbligato played by E. 
C. Dubrucq. Other soloists were Felice 
Lyne, Helen Blain, Madoe Davies, Melsa, 
Thelma Petersen, Gertrude Peppercorn, 
Mrs. Foster Salmond (who sang a new 
song of John Ireland’s, “The Soldier’’) 
and Frederick Blamey. 

Rene Maxwell is a young Australian 
singer, who scored a phenomenal success 
during her studies here at the Guildhall 
School of Music, under the guidance of 
Landon Ronald, and at all the leading 
London concerts since she graduated. 
She is a native of Sydney, New South 
Wales, and first studied there under 
Nathalie Rosenwax. Coming “home” in 
1914, she was heard by Landon Ronald, 
who at once arranged to grant her a 
special scholarship and placed her under 
Edward Iles. The following year she 
carried off the Maintenance Scholarship 
of £80 a year, as well as the gold medal 
for vocalist, and other prizes. In 1916 
she gained one of the great Sam Heilbut 
Scholarships, valued at £150 a year and 
which she still holds. This year she was 
awarded the much coveted “Principal’s 
Prize,” given to the student who is con- 
sidered to be most likely to have a suc- 
ecssful professional career. 

HELEN THIMM. 
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RUDOLF LARSEN MAKES 
DEBUT AS RECITALIST 


Danish Violinist Proves Interesting 
Player—Own Arrangement of Irish 
Airs Heartily Enjoyed 


Rudolf Larsen, Violinist. Recital, /Eo- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 6. At the 
Piano, Stuart Ross. The Program: 


Sonata, FE Major, Handel; Chaconne, 
Bach; Concerto in F Sharp Minor, 
Ernst; Danish Melody, Arranged by 
Percy Grainger; Two Old Irish Airs, 
Arranged by Rudolf Larsen; Zephir, Hu- 
bay; Havanaise, Saint-Saéns; Polonaise, 
A Major, Wieniawski. 


Mr. Larsen, a Danish violinist, who is 
said to have been‘assistant to Leopold 
Auer, made at this recital his début be- 
fore the New York public. He is a sin- 
cere artist in his manner of playing, but 
his style is not particularly emotional; 
also, his instrument had a thin, “papery” 
tone which militated against effective in- 
terpretation. 

The Handel Sonata was excellently 
given and the balance between the violin 
and piano well sustained. In this num- 
ber Mr. Larsen did some of his best work 
of the afternoon. In the Bach Chaconne 


Woodman’s 


added.”’ 


he was less fortunate. The Ernst Con- 
certo is not an especially interesting 
work, but Mr. Larsen did what could be 
done with it. 

In the latter half of the program, de- 
voted to lighter works, the violinist did 
some delightful playing, especially in his 
own arrangement of two old Irish folk- 
melodies. 

As a whole, Mr. Larsen is an inter- 
esting violinist and one who may be 
counted upon to make a place for him- 
self upon the American concert plat- 
form. He is not an amazing player, but 
he is a sincere one. Mr. Ross’s accom- 
paniments were excellent in every re- 
spect. J. A. H. 





Chicago Bass Has Perilous Trip 


Walter Allen Stults, the Chicago bass, 
while traveling recently to fill an Iowa 
engagement was held up by a freight 
wreck on the I}linois Central Railroad, 
reaching Osage with just time enough 
for a_ hurried rehearsal before appear- 
ing. Returning to Chicago, he was snow- 
bound at Freeport, IIl., for five hours. 
Upon leaving he was on the Illinois Cen- 
tral train that was wrecked at Granger, 
Ill. Four passengers were killed out- 
right and many were severely injured. 
Mr. Stults was lucky enough to escape 
with nothing more than a severe shak- 
ing up. 





Howell 


Alliance Review, Nov. 22, 1917 

“Dicie Howell is an easy singer and her beautiful voice 
has flexibility and range that the ‘Messiah’ demands. 
art appears to exact no laborious effort from her vocal re- 
sources and ‘Rejoice Greatly’ was beautifully sung and with 
faithful expression.” 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Nov. 17, 1917 

“Miss Dicie Howell, soprano, gave a delicate nuancing in 
‘Lullaby,’ and in his buoyant 
Heart’ she made a brilliant climax. 
Dei’ was big and fine. 
poised tone and intelligence.” 

Troy Record, Jan. 17, 1918 

**Miss Howell immediately won her way to the hearts of 
her hearers with her pleasing voice and personal cl arm. 
Possessing a flexible voice of good range and calibre, she 
exhibited a control which with a temperamental understand- 
ing combined to make her work most enjoyable.” 

Troy Times, Jan. 17, 1918 

“*Miss Howell won the favor of the audience immediately. 
Her voice is sweet and flexible, nicely modulated and with 
the words clearly enunciated. Some of her tones were golden 
in their purity, and with a distinctive nature that makes the 
word flutelike seem inadequate, because human quality is 


Her 


‘Love’s in My 
Her work in the ‘Agnus 
Miss Howell showed fluency, well- 


WALTER ANDERSON, Mgr. 
171 West 57th Street 


New York City 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S 
MUSIC SETTLEMENT 


New Venture Now Six Months 
Old—Gratifying Results 
of Work Evident 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 4.—The 
idea of a San Francisco music school 
settlement was long in the minds of the 
leaders of the Girls’ Club, an old and 
successful institution devoted to the in- 
terests of girls. This club has for six 
years had a music department; it has 
found out neighborhood and city re- 


sources and has cheered their many ac- 
tivities with the best music. The Music 
School Settlement was launched by the 
governing board of this club as a sep- 
arate venture just six months ago. It is 
the first music settlement on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Julius Weber, one of the principal pro- 
moters of community music in San Fran- 
cisco, is the director of the school, and 
his fine standards and stimulating per- 
sonality have given inspiration to the 
school from the first. The settlement is 
making its appeal to school children, to 
wage earners and to lovers of music in 
the home. The departments of piano, 





violin, ’cello, voice and orchestra are 
steadily growing. Both choral and glee 
club, under splendid leadership, have de- 
veloped unusual quality and precision of 
intonation. Teachers and club contrib- 
ute generously to the entertainment of 
soldiers. This season they sang delight- 
fully at the Presidio and at the hospitals 
and jails. 

The aims of the Music School Settle- 
ment are to give any child or person a 
chance to “be musical,” and to encourage 
the ensemble spirit in boys and girls. 
The children are taught music theory 
by the Perfield System, and an ear train- 
ing class has been a great help to the 
string department. Children’s plays are 
an important part of the work of the 
Girls’ Club and the music departments 
help with dramatics, dancing and inci- 
dental music for plays. It is, however, 
by means of ensemble work that the 
finest results are hoped for. Two en- 
semble meets are being planned for the 
next semester. Since the war the senior 
orchestra has lost several members, so 
an effort is being made to encourage 
girls to study the more unusual orches- 
tral instruments—flute, clarinet, cornet 
and horn. E. H. 





The third and last subscription con- 
cert of the Flonzaley Quartet will be 
given in A£olian Hall Saturday after- 
noon, March 2, the date having been 
advanced from Tuesday evening, March 
12. 
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SUE HARVARD 


“Favorite American Soprano” 
Scores at her third consecutive season in Utica, N. Y. 





HAENSEL & JONES, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 


Sue Harvard’s Solos a Feature 

Miss Harvard has been heard 
in Utica before, and it is hoped the | 
city may have the pleasure of 
greeting her again. Her voice is 
beautifully sweet and pleasing and 
very well trained. Her enuncia- 
tion and articulation, too, are | 
superb, every’ word sung being 
fully understood by every one in 
the audience. Her inter- 
pretation was beyond criticism.— 


Utica (N. Y.) Observer. 


Miss Harvard Scores Again—Welsh | 
Nightingale Sings Here | 
Sue Harvard won the audience | 
at once, and her every appearance 
was greeted with applause and she 
was encored several times. Miss 
Harvard has a beautiful voice of 
a particularly clear and_ lyrical 
quality. It is also most sympa- 
thetic and appealing, and these 
combined with wonderful high 
notes and artistic interpretations 
gave rare enjoyment. Her pro- 
gram covered a wide variety of 
song, and in every one her inter- 
pretation was flawless. — Utica 
Daily Press. 


The wonderful strength and 
sweetness of Miss Harvard’s voice 
was evident, for it could be heard 
above the deeper notes of the 
chorus.—Utica Herald-Dispatch. 

















Cormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, 


make records exclusively for the Victor. 


world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Actual voice demonstrations 
by Enrico Caruso 


‘“‘Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, 

Celeste Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always 

a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight 
and an inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to 

teachers and students, giving to the latter just what most 

. teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.’ 

» T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


enable you to study the wonderful voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, 
Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, Guadski, Galli- 
Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, Me- 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom 


Any Victor retailer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous 


cto} 
records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. ip 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the : 


Camden, N. J. 


’—Henry 
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Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Wholesalers \. “HIS MASTERS Vi 
Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifi- \ 
cally coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufac- 
ture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 
Victor reproduction. 

















WINNIPEG WELCOMES 
SAN CARLO FORCES 


Crowded Houses for Opera Season 
—Local Recitals Are 
Numerous 


WINNIPEG, CAN., Jan. 31. — Grand 
opera has taken a strong hold on the 
people of Winnipeg, judging from the 
audiences at the Walker Theater, where 
the San Carlo Company has been playing 
to record business. Impresario Gallo 
and his popular organization opened a 
week’s engagement here last Monday 
and every night the theater has not been 
able to accommodate all those anxious to 


hear the operas. It is estimated that 
when the week closes on Saturday night 
nearly 20,000 people will have heard the 
Gallo forces. 

The impression created by the San 
Carlo company here last year had much 
to do with the increased patronage ac- 
corded the organization. The perform- 
ances this year, taken as a whole, were 
of a type calculated to please those who 
like well balanced work. There was 
nothing remarkably brilliant in the pres- 
entation of the various operas, if one 
may except the work of Salazar, tenor; 
Antola, the fine baritone, and Miss Ams- 
den, who won veritable triumphs for 
their excellent efforts. 

The orchestra, with Peroni at the con- 
ductor’s desk, played an important part 
in the performances. The operas given 
were “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “Aida,” 
“Martha,” “Faust,” “La Gioconda,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Carmen” and “Il Trova- 
tore.” 

Earlier in the month the Winnipeg 
Oratorio Society, John J. Moncrieff, con- 
ductor, gave two notable performances of 
the “Messiah” and “Judas Maccabeus.” 
The chorus of 160 voices sang with fine 
breadth of tone, precision in attack and 
interpretative intelligence. The visiting 
soloist was Arthur Middleton, who, not- 
withstanding a severe cold, sang the ex- 
acting music in both oratorios with keen 
musicianship and clarity of diction. He 
was accorded an ovation. The local solo- 
ists were Mrs. J. L. Waller and Mme. 
Beatrice Overton, sopranos; Mrs. Burton 
Kurth and Mrs. E. M. Counsell, con- 
traltos; Norman Douglas and Roy Wyde- 
man, tenors. The organ accompaniments 
of Fred M. Gee were of a specially fine 
nature. Mr. Moncrieff directed his 
forces with commendable judgment. 

Two very worthy recitals were given 
by Lucy Gates, the gifted American so- 
prano, who won a pronounced triumph in 
a program of compelling charm and by 
Isolde Menges, the talented English vio- 
linist, who delighted a large audience. 

Molly Beverly Wilson, a Chicago con- 
tralto, gave an interesting recital before 
the Women’s Musical Club, which proved 
very gratifying. Muriel Hartley Brown, 
a gifted local pianist, also took a prom- 
inent part in the program. 

Winnipeg is to have a concert audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 5000 
people. The convention hall of the In- 
dustrial Bureau here is being remodeled 
and when completed, in about three 
weeks, the auditorium will prove one of 
the largest and finest of its kind in 
Canada. a a 





Cherniavsky Trio Delights Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—One of the 
most noteworthy musical events of the 
season was the appearance of the Cher- 
niavsky Trio at the Chisca Hotel, under. 
the auspices of the Beethoven Club, 
Thursday night, Jan. 31. These three 
young men are finished musicians and 
true artists. Their work was received 
with greatest appreciation. N.N. O. 





Werrenrath Admired in Phoenix Recital 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Feb. 1.—Reinald Wer- 
renrath, the baritone, was recently heard 
in recital at the Elks’ Theater, under the 
local management of Clara Hazard. He 
was accompanied by Harry Spier, who 


Mi.J. BRINES 


TENOR 
CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
RECITAL 
Address: 1117 East 54th Place, Chicago 





is a nephew of Godowsky. Mr. Werren 
rath was particularly successful with 
Bainbridge Crist’s setting of “Chiness 
Mother Goose Rhymes” and the tw 
Kipling ballads, “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” and 
“Danny Deever.” The audience de- 
manded many encores and would have 
listened as long as Mr. Werrenrath was 
willing to sing. 





Blanche Da Costa Making Many Appear- 
ances in Symphony Concerts 


Following her recent success as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
under Walter Henry RKothwell’s baton, 
Blanche Da Costa, the gifted American 
soprano, had a splendid reception on Feb. 
7 in her appearance before the Columbia 
Ladies’ Club in Chicago. On Feb. 13 she 
was soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Battle Creek, Mich., 
with Victor Herbert conducting. She 
was received with great favor in this 
appearance. 





Concert for Camp Merritt Soldiers 


Helen Weiller, the young contralto; 
May Dearborn Schwab, soprano, and 
Harold V. Milligan, accompanist, gave a 
concert for the soldiers at Camp Merritt, 
N. J., on the evening of Feb. 5. The 
auditorium was crowded with some 3000 
soldiers, who applauded these artists’ 
singing heartily. 


HAZEL EDEN 


Prima Donna 


BOSTON ENGLISH 
OPERA CO. 





THREE SEASONS 
CHICAGO OPERA ASS’N 
1915-16-17 


Address Boston English 
Opera Co. 


Strand Theatre, Chicago 
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VIOLINIST 
Recitals—Concerts. 


Orchestra Ingagements 
Wolfsohn Bureau or C. H. Falk, 
Personal Representative, 
96 5th Ave., Room 20, New York 


Mee. Emma Roderick 


Rapid Pan ment ont Complete Educa- 
tion of oice 4 the NATURAL or 
MODERN. © METHOD as epreres and 
Applied by EMILIO BEL 
me. Roderick Studied aa Mr. Belari in 
Paris and was his Associate Teacher for 
Many Years. 


Telephone Columbus 1372 








353 West 57th Street 








MME, DELIA M. VALERI 


Teacher of famous singers 
216 West 56th St, New York 
Tel. 454 Circle 


Alfredo Martino 


Teacher of Singing 


General Manager: Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Inc. 


253 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Studio 14 
Write for booklet which may interest you 


Axel Raoul Wachtmeister 


The Frozen Grail 


Four part chorus for men’s voices with piano accom 
paniment. The words by Elsa Barker. 


Price, 60 cents a copy 
Published by 
THE JOHN CHU RCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York London 











OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS 
OPERA and CONCERT SINGERS 


FROM THE RUDIMENTS OF TONE PLACING 
TO FINISHING FOR CONCERT, 
ORATORIO AND OPERA 


Address: L. LILLY, 6 East 81st Street, New York 
TEL. 687 LENOX 
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LUCY GATES MAKES 
TOUR FROM CANADA 
TO NEW MEXICO 

















Lucy Gates and Carlos Salzédo in San 
Antonio 


EAFY bowers and fur apparel are 
not compatible, yet the one formed a 
background for the other on the recent 


extended tour of Lucy Gates. Leaving 
New York early in December, she sang 
her way through the Middle West up into 
the Canadian Northwest, where she made 
a series of appearances in Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Edmonion, arriving at her 
home in Salt Lake City in time to spend 
“Christmas with the folks.” 

As a matter of fact, the “folks” saw 
but little of her, for she immediately 
plunged into the labors attendant upon 
the presentation of “Romeo and Juliet,” 
which she both sang and managed for 
five performances in Salt Lake City and 
Provo. Hardly had the curtain descend- 
ed upon the last—‘“to capacity’—per- 
formance when Miss Gates was once 
again on a sleeper bound for Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, from which point 
her return concert tour began. Here she 
was joined by Carlos Salzédo, the French 
harp virtuoso, who continued with her 
in joint recitals for the remainder of the 
trip. 





Stracciari and Myrna Sharlow Engaged 
for Ann Arbor Festival 


M. H. Hanson, in addition to booking . 


Riccardo Stracciari, the baritone, for the 
Ann Arbor Festival, has booked Myrna 
Sharlow to sing Micaela in the perform- 
ance of “Carmen.” Mr. Hanson made 
this booking by arrangement with the 
Chicago Opera Company’s concert de- 
partment, which is in charge of Julius 
Daiber. 





Conclude Children’s Concerts — Dam- 
rosch to Give Hill’s “Stevensoniana”’ 


The fourth and last concert in the 
series of symphony concerts for children 
will be given in Aolian Hall Saturday 
morning, Feb. 16, by the New York Sym- 








phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor. Mr. Damrosch will explain and 
illustrate the percussion instruments of 
the orchestra, including kettle drums, 
snare drums, cymbals, bells and tam- 
bourine. Edward Berlingame Hill’s 
Suite, “Stevensoniana,” promised at an 
earlier concert, will be given by Mr. 
Damrosch on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 17, 
in AXolian Hall. The work will have its 
first performance upon this occasion. 
“Stevensoniana” bears the _ sub-title 
“After poems from Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.’ ” 
There are four parts: March; Lullaby, 
“The Land. of Nod’; Scherzo, “Where 
Go the Boats?” and “The Unseen Play- 
mate.” 


MARJORIE CHURCH EFFECTS 
PROMISING RECITAL DEBUT 


Pianist, a Pupil of Godowsky, Discloses 
Admirable Technique and 
Musicianly Style 
Marjorie Church, Pianist. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 7. The 

Program: 








“Andante con Variazioni,” Haydn; 
“Menuet,” Rameau; “Gigue” (arranged 
by Godowsky), Loeilly; “Hommage a 
Rameau,” Debussy; Mazurka, Chopin; 
“Katinka” Polka (MS.), Ebell; “Fran- 
caise,” Godowsky; “Etude de Concert,” 
Liszt; Etude, Op. 42, No. 5, Scriabine; 
“Barcarolle,” Liadoff; Prélude, B Flat, 
Rachmaninoff. 


Miss Church, who is a pupil of Godow- 
sky, made at this recital her first ap- 
pearance before the New York public. 
She exhibited a good, clean tone, her 
pedalling was excellent and she played 
with taste. The Haydn variations were 
interesting, but perhaps the very best 
work was done by the pianist in her mas- 
ter’s arrangements of the two old French 
dances. In these Miss Church played 
with charming delicacy. 

The Schumann Sonata was lacking in 
depth, also in volume. In the lighter 
pieces of the remainder of the program 
the pianist did good playing, and the 
Liszt étude, “‘La Leggierezza,” was well 
given. The Ebell polka had to be re- 
peated. 

Miss Church reveals much facility in 
passage work and possesses a good, mu- 
sicianly style. If she can acquire a vol- 
ume of tone commensurate with her 
other qualities, she bids fair to become 
a popular concert artist. Jd. h. i. 





THE WEEK IN ROCHESTER 





Local Musicians Participate in Patriotic 
Play—With the Organists 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 5.—‘The 
Army and the Navy,” a play given under 
the direction of the College Women’s 
Club for the benefit of war relief work, 
was given at the Lyceum Theater four 
times last week and met with great suc- 
cess. Much of it was set to music and 
most of the younger singers of the city 
took part in it, there being twenty or 
more musical numbers. There were 
nearly 500 people in the production, and 
they were well trained, the many chor- 
uses and dances going off smoothly. 

The cast included Mrs. Edwin C. Has- 
kin, Eleanor Church, Katherine Church, 
Spencer Gooding, Joseph L. Weeks, Har- 
old Weber, Weldon Hames, F. Chase 
Taylor, Harry C. Goodwin, Marguerite 
Cumming, Mary Delmarle, . Dorothy 
Clark, Minna Ludwig, Gorson C. Laid- 
law, George P. Culp, R. O. Mulholland, 
Ralph Scobell, William Ludwig, Leah 
Pratt, Edna Frank, Guy Harris, Jean 
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WILLIAM S| MMONS| 


Newark Evening News: ‘‘On no other previous appear- 
ance in this section has Mr. Simmons sung so well as 
on this occasion. In excellent vocal condition, his 
baritone, always appealing in warmth and mellow- 
ness, was employed with power and authority that 
made his singing of the Prologue to ‘Pagliacci’, a 
rousing performance. His songs also served to dis- 
play his artistic resources.” 


Engaged as Soloist, Oratorio Society 


New Address: 59 West 70th St., New York 


BARITONE 


Waterbury, Conn., March Ist 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ST. PAUL’’, 
ISAAC B. CLARK, Conductor 


Phone: Col. 5801 
Available Sunday Evenings 
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“Give me an army that sings,” 


appointment by the military 


said General Leonard Wood when 
asked which men made the best fighters. The supreme artistry of 
Grace Hamilton Morrey wins its highest meed of praise in her 


National Army at Camp Sherman. 


Music is a national stimulus and maintains the morale of those left at 
home as well as the soldiers in the field. 


one of the concertists for the 





Very sincerely yours, 


Grace Hamitton Morrey 


| 
| School of Music 
| 


Grace Homtley Dtesy 


188 W 10th Ave., Cclumbus, O. 


Until last summer when I visited the factories of The A  B Chase Piano Co , in 
Norwalk,O.,I had no realization that such magnificent pianos were being made there. 
It was to me a real musical discovery. The A. B.Chase Grands are in every 
essentia! detail, miracles of artistic piano construction and reveal a tone of distinctive 
and flute-like beauty. 

The pianissimo possibilities are of unusual! fineness and quality, yet these pianos 
possess the clear, brilliant resonance and splendid volume which characterize the ideal 
concert instrument It is a privilege, as wellas a pleasure, to present this evidence 
of my great admiration for The A. B Chase pianos, and especially for the wonderful 
Concert Grand which I have chosen as i 
the medium for the expression of my art. 








THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 
Norwalk, Ohio 
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Kingsley, Anna Crippen, Pansy Werner 


and Ruth Chamberlain. There were two: 


matinées and two evening performances, 
on Monday, Jan. 28, and the following 
Wednesday, and all were well attended 
by enthusiastic audiences. 

Last evening the Organists’ Guild, 
Western New York Chapter, A. G. O., 
met at the home of W. W. Chapin to 
hear and inspect the remodeled house or- 
gan, which is now considered, according 
to Walter H. Carter, dean of the local 
chapter, as the finest house organ in the 
United States. M. E. W. 





STOKOWSKI IN WILMINGTON 





Orchestra Gives Deferred Concert with 
Mme. Samaroff as Soloist 


WILMINGTON, DeEt., Feb. 4.— The 
artistic abilities of Mme. Olga Samaroff 
are well known, but it is doubtful if she 
ever received such a testimonial to her 
powers as a pianist as to-night at the 
Playhouse. What with the thermometer 
below zero, a stiff northwest wind blow- 
ing with all the fierceness of Wagnerian 
brass fortissimo in the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” the audience present was lit- 
erally surprising to the management. 
Not only was every seat in the parquet 
filled, but chairs were placed behind it 
to accommodate the overflow, while the 
balcony was equally crowded. 

Mme. Samaroff gave Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in G Minor and, while it may 
be said that a large audience would have 
been present for the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra itself, which accompanied her, 
nevertheless there would not have been 
such an outpouring but for the fact 
that she was on the program. 

The program was the same as that 
which was to have been given one month 
ago by the Philadelphia Orchestra, but 
which had to be postponed because the 
orchestra was caught in a snowstorm in 
Michigan. 

As a symphony Brahms’s No. 2, in D, 
was played, after which, following the 
Concerto, the orchestra offered three 
numbers from the “Damnation of Faust” 
by Berlioz. These were “Menuet des 
Follets,’” “Danse des Sylphes” and 
“Marche Hongroise.” = = & 


SAN ANTONIO APPLAUDS 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 


Music-Lovers Enjoy Treat in Shape of 
Two Symphony Programs—Wil- 
liams Aids Claassens Forces 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 4.—The re- 
turn of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, with its conductor, Emil Ober- 
hoffer, on Jan. 28 provided a treat to 
local music-lovers. Two programs of 
singular merit were heard, presenting a 
number of new works, which were great- 
ly appreciated. In the Symphony by 
Kalinnikoff (No. 1) both the orchestra 
and the conductor displayed splendid 
artistry. 

The soloists, Richard Czerwonky, vio- 
linist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, 
members of the orchestra, delighted their 
hearers. Vieuxtemps’s “Ballade and 
Polonaise” for Violin and Orchestra was 
played in a fascinating manner by Mr. 
Czerwonky, who was recalled many 
times, finally responding with his own 
lovely “Serenade,” to harp accompani- 
ment by Mr. Williams. At the evening 
concert Mr. Van Vliet played Van Goen’s 
Concerto. He was obliged to grant 
numerous encores, 

The appearance of Evan Williams, the 
tenor, with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Arthur Claassen, conductor, gave added 
interest to the concert given recently. A 
good-sized audience applauded this well- 
known artist. He gave a group by Wolf, 
the “Prize Song” from “Meistersinger” 
and a group of ballads, revealing a rich, 
pure and sympathetic voice. The orches- 
tra gave a Suite by Christiaan Kriens, 
“In Holland,” which pleased the audience 
highly. The program ended with Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie No. 2. C. D. M. 





Jules Falk Heard in Evansville, Ind. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 5.—Jules Falk, 
the violinist, was heard in recital re- 
cently, assisted by Gertrude Arnold, con- 
tralto, and Malvina Ehrlich, pianist. Mr. 
Falk won much applause by his playing 
and was compelled to give many encores. 
Miss Arnold and Miss Ehrlich were also 
very well received. H. B. O. 
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Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 


Specialty, Development of 
‘‘Operatic Timbre’’ and Dic- 
tion. Author of ‘‘The Practical 
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TWELVE POPULAR OLD ROUNDS OF 
FRANCE. Settings by Gustave Ferrari. 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


One of the most delightful of books is 
this collection of twelve popular rounds 
of France, for which Mr. Ferrari has 
written piano accompaniments that are 
perfect in conception. The esteemed com- 
poser is at his best in this field, as his 
harmonization of many of the songs 
made known by the inimitable Yvette 
Guilbert shows. He catches the spirit 
and works it out in his piano part with 
a fidelity to subject that is extraordi- 
nary. 

This book is particularly praiseworthy, 
because the publishers have supplied the 
songs with English versions that make 
sense. These have been written by none 
other than the distinguished Boston com- 
poser, Carl Engel. The original French 
text is printed under the _ English. 
Throughout the book, which is something 
of a de luxe affair, we find charming pic- 
tures which have been executed most ar- 
tistically by Paul Thevenaz, making an 
altogether delectable volume. The songs 
are: “The Youngest Married First,” 
“With Rosemary and Marjoram,” “Fair 
Margaret,” “Upon the Bridge _ at 
Nantes,” “Ten Girls to Marry,” “The 
Unsuited Suitor,” “Love’s Lair,” “Little 
Jeannette,” “The Little Soldier,” “The 
Farmer’s Work,” “Pretty Trappings,” 
“The Nosegay.” 

The volume is dedicated to Gwendolyn 
and Cyril McCormack, the children of 
John McCormack. Though the songs are 
simple in structure and not complex they 
are not ditties for children in the regu- 
lar sense. As the title page tells it they 
are “for the enjoyment of children and 
the delight of simple souls.” 


*x * * 


SIX TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
FROM THE WORKS OF CYRIL SCOTT. 
By A. Eaglefield Hull. Series I!. (London: 
Elkin & Co., Ltd. New York: G. Ricordi & 
Co.) 


A few years ago Arthur W. Pollitt 
made a set of organ transcriptions of 
such pieces of Cyril Scott as his “Ves- 
perale,” “Chansonette,” etc., pieces that 
had every chance of adapting themselves, 
as they were from the gifted English- 
man’s earlier period, when his music was 
built on less radical lines than it is to- 
day. The album won wide favor and 
consequently a second one has been done. 
Dr. Hull, who has done it, is a musician 
whose appreciation of modern music is 
very distinct. He loves it and works at 
studying it, as do few, if any, of his 
organist colleagues in his native land. 
In all probability he believes that the 
Scott piano pieces which he has arranged 
for organ in this album are also adapt- 
able. 

They are wonderful pieces, several of 
them—almost all of them have been re- 
viewed in the columns of this journal at 
the time of their publication within the 
last five years—the “Ode Heroique,” 
“Over the Prairie, No. 2,” the “Diatonic 
Study,” the shifting “Cavatina,” the 
graceful “Evening Idyll” and the “Pre- 
lude Solennelle.” As far as making the 
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transcriptions goes Dr. Hull has done 

well; in a prefatory note he tells us that 

he made them under the composer’s super- 
vision and that the registration indicated 

“has received some at least of the im- 

press of his (Cyril Scott’s) own fastidi- 

ous taste and tone color.” Somehow or 
other we do not feel that the “Prelude 

Solennelle” will sound on the organ; to 

us it is one of the best Scott piano com- 

positions and very of and for the piano. 

There are also things in some of the 

other five pieces that we cannot sense 

in organ terms. But we are willing to 
give them the benefit of the doubt, for 
their appearance in print will make it 
possible for the organist to play a little 
more interesting music and stop the 
tiresome standard repertoire which he 
uses year in and year out ad nauseam. 

* = & 

“SIT MENS LAETA, VOX SONORA.” By 
J. Lewis Browne. ‘“‘Seven-Part Amen in 
B Flat.” By Herbert J. Wrightson. (Chi- 
cago: Gilbert Music Co.) 


Dr. Browne’s Latin hymn (there is 
also an English translation by Keith 
Preston) is in his usual solid manner. 
There is a curious similarity between the 
melody and the refrain of the war song 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 

Mr. Wrightson’s counterpoint is ex- 
cellently managed in his “Amen” for so- 
prano, two altos, two tenors and two 
basses, with organ accompaniment ad 
lib. It should be very effective when sung 
with precision. 

ok *” 
MASONIC RESPONSES FOR THE BLUE 

LODGE. By Dr. W. Rhys-Herbert. (New 

York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc.) 


Dr. Herbert, one of the ablest com- 
posers in our Northwest, has composed 
these responses in excellent style. They 
are simple, musically conceived and are 
written in two forms, first in unison with 
organ and second for male quartet. The 
book should prove highly valuable to all 
Masonic lodges. 

* * * 
“IN OLDEN TIMES.” By Hugo Goodwin. 

(Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


This “sketch. for organ,” as Mr. Good- 
win subtitles it, is a charming essay by 
a contemporary Chicago organist in the 
manner of Bach and Handel. The main 
section is a very creditable piece of two- 
part writing; then there is a contrast, 
in 3/2 time, Deliberately, not so good in 
content. The return of the main section 
is nicely brought about and the ending is 
well done. Mr. Goodwin has written a 
recital number that deserves perform- 
ances by our best organists. 

* * oa 
“AMERICAN DANCE | IN G MINOR,” 

“American Dance II in €E.’’ By Albert 

Stoessel. ‘‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 

Ground,’ “Old Folks at Home.’’ Arranged 

by Albert Stoessel. (Boston: Boston Music 

Co.) 


Mr. Stoessel’s two American dances 
for violin with piano accompaniment are 
among the most significant violin music 
done by a native composer. He is a 
skilled violinist and writes stunningly for 
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his instrument. His piano accompani- 
ments, too, are wrought with fine atten- 
tion to detail and show that he knows 
the instrument. He has blended “rag- 
time” rhythm with modern harmonies 
most successfully in both dances, which 
should take a place on the recital pro- 
grams of virtuost. 

His Stephen Foster arrangements are 
also for violin with piano accompani- 
ment. On the whole they please us less 
than the two original compositions just 
discussed. Mr. Stoessel has gone out of 
his way to be different in harmonizing 
the famous Foster melodies and so he 
occasionally jars us with a chord or 
two that he thinks appropriate, but 
that we feel he will have considerable 
trouble in finding someone to agree with 
him. “Old Folks” is done in A Flat 
Major, first on the G string, then with 
optional double-stopping on the A and E 
strings, “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground” in G Major. Neither of these 
arrangements is difficult to play. 

4 * * 

“O GLADSOME LIGHT.” BYyA. Arkhangelsky. 
‘‘Their Voice is Gone Out.’’ By P. Tsches- 
nokoff. “‘May Our Mouths Be Filled with 
Praise.’”?’ By S. Rachmaninoff. ‘‘O Come, 
Let Us Worship.’’ By P. Tschaikowsky. 
English Adaptations by N. Lindsay Norden. 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Mr. Norden has added these four Rus- 
sian Church pieces to the list he has pre- 
pared in the last five years or so for 
use in our churches. As in the case of 
the others he has discharged his duties 
ably. There is much that is fine in these 
Tschesnokoff, Rachmaninoff and Arkh- 
angelsky pieces and they should be care- 
fully examined by choirmasters who seek 


to produce interesting music in their 
services. The Arkhangelsky piece is for 
four-part mixed voices, the Tschesnokoff 
for six-part, the other two for eight- 
part chorus. Like all Russian choruses 
for church they should be sung unac- 
companied. 
* * ok 
“MORNING,” “Evening.” By J. A. Jahn. 
(Cincinnati: Willis Music Co.) 


A new composer makes his début in 
these two-part songs for’ three-part 
chorus of women’s voices with violin ob- 
bligato ad libitum. Mr. Jahn shows in 
them a worthy feeling for refined mel- 
ody, nice harmonic sense in his treat- 
ment of the piano accompaniment—in 
short, excellent musicianship in his gen- 
eral plan. The voice-parts move smooth- 
ly. In “Morning” there is a solo part 
for soprano. Both choruses are dedi- 
cated to the Schubert Choral Club of 
Dallas, Tex., by Mr. Jahn and by Mrs. 
R. T. Skiles, who is author of the poems 


of the songs. 
* * 


“SONG OF THE YOUNG WITCH.” By 
Anton Hoff. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


That Mr. Hoff knows his Hugo Wolf 
and Richard Strauss is certain. For in 
this song one finds the influence of both 
masters very pronounced. It is a charm- 
ing song, written skilfully and well suit- 
ed for recital purposes. The Bierbaum 

oem has been well translated into Eng- 
figh by Frederick H. Martens. The clos- 
ing phrase of the song recalls very dis- 
tinctly Strauss’s “Schlagende Herzen.” 

It is dedicated to Alma Gluck, who has 
sung it. Editions appear for high and 
low voice. A. W. K. 





ADELAIDE FISCHER IN 
RECITAL OF SONGS 


Soprano Brings Forth an Engaging List 
of Compositions—Russian Group 
Proves Interesting 


Adelaide Fischer, Soprano. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Monday Evening, Feb. 4. 
The Program: 


“Je Suis Jeune,” Gretry; “Un Certo, 
Non So Che,” Vivaldi; “Je Ne Suis 
Qu’une Bergere,”’ Philidor; “Il Etait 
Un Oiseau Gris,” Monsigny; “Oxana’s 
Song,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Little Star 
So Bright,” Moussorgsky; “Cradle Song,” 
Gretchaninof; “The Three Cavaliers,” 
Dargomyzhsky-Schindler; “Les Seign- 
eurs de la Cour,” Bizet; “Vieille Chan- 
son Espagnole,” Aubert; “Tes Yeux,” 
Rabey; “Le Roitelet,” Paladilhe; “Sweet 
Kate,” Jones; “Little Sleeper,” Mc- 
Manus; “The Cock Shall Crow,” Carpen- 
ter; “The Rose” (Manuscript), Rihm; 
“The Letter” (Manuscript), Federlein. 





Miss Fischer is not unknown to the 
concert-going public, so her voice requires 
no comment beyond the fact that is a 
clear, high, well-trained soprano and that 


she uses it with skill. Miss Fischer is an 
excellent recital artist and her one fault 
is a slight monotony of style. Her first 
group of old French songs was very well 
delivered, quite in the proper tradition. 
Her diction also was extremely good. 
The Russian group, sung in English, 
was interesting and the artist was 
obliged to repeat the first of the songs. 
Of the final group, the first two were the 
best. Rihm’s “The Rose” is well written 
and fairly interesting, but Federlein’s 
“The Letter” is noisy. Miss Fischer, 
however, did full justice to the whole of 
the group, bringing an interesting recital 
to a well-rounded close. J. A. H. 





Pastor and Band Leader at Grips on 
Sunday Singing in Clarinda, Iowa 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa, Feb. 4.—Com- 
munity sings which are to be held month- 
ly on Sunday afternoons at Clarinda, 
Iowa, under the auspices of the Greater 
Clarinda Club, are getting a large 
amount of advertising through the bat- 
tle being waged between a pastor of one 
of the churches and the band leader, 
Major George Landers. The pastor first 
wrote a letter of protest to the club be- 
fore the first sing; now this has been 
followed with another public letter. He 
claims that the patriotic community 
sings are a distinct violation of the Sab- 
bath day, are prompted by a mistaken 





zeal and are a detriment to the great 
cause of the Allies because an offense 
to God. He asks for a “community 
prayer meeting” instead of a community 
sing. Meanwhile active preparations 
are being made for the next sing and 
the free advertising which it is getting 
is expected to draw a full house. The 
pastor further denounces the band leader 
for a statement made by him in which 
he referred to the spirit of the opposi- 
tion to the community sings as similar 
to that of Prussianism, because it seeks 
to enforce the opinion of the opposition 
upon the whole community. B. C. 





Although this is the first season that 
Willem Willeke, the Dutch ’cellist, has 
been available for concert engagements 

aside from his appearances as a member 
of the Kneisel Quartet, he is already 
booked for a large number of engage- 
ments. 
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Admirable Program Given’ Under 
His Leadership—Welcome 
Josef Hofmann 


ETROIT, MICH., Jan. 31—Josef 

Hofmann made his annual Detroit 
appearance at the Armory on the even- 
ing of Jan. 24, before an audience of 
vast proportions. For his opening num- 
ter, Mr. Hofmann chose the Haydn Vari- 
ations in F Minor, followed by the Cho- 
rus of the Dervishes and a Beethoven 
Sonata in C Minor. He proved himself 
to be the same discriminating, yet com- 
pelling artist of former years, somewhat 
more subdued and _ self-contained per- 
haps, but not lacking in vigor and ani- 
mation. A Chopin group and four Liszt 
compositions, completed the program, 
following which, Mr. Hofmann was the 
center of such a storm of appreciation 
that he added the march from the 
“Ruins of Athens” and the “Sprinz 
Song.” 

Fresh evidence of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s right to live and be 
loyally supported, was supplied in the 
concert given by that organization on 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 25, and the fol- 
lowing Saturday evening. The program, 
including such numbers as the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony the “Caprice Espagnol” 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff and the Rakoczy 
March by Berlioz, was difficult in many 
aspects and one well calculated to dis- 
play the results of Walter Henry Roth- 
well’s indefatigable efforts in the past 
few weeks. Both audience and players 
emphatically demonstrated their appre- 
ciation of this gifted conductor, recalling 
him to the platform some dozen times. 

Mr. Rothwell’s programs have been 
carefully and skillfully constructed and 
the same consideration for detail has 
marked the rehearsals, when each man 
as well as each choir has received indi- 
vidual attention. The result has been 
better ensemble, more clearly defined 
phrasing, more subtle rhythm and a more 
buoyant spirit than the orchestra has 
shown at any of its previous concerts. 
The Symphony was well executed, par- 
ticularly the Andante movement, while 
the Spanish Caprice and the Rakoczy 
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Blanche da Costa and Walter Henry 
Rothwell in Front of the Ice Foun- 
tain in Washington Avenue, Detroit 


March attained the same degree of excel- 
lence. 

Blanche da Costa, soprano, was the 
soloist and shared Mr. Rothwell’s tri- 
umph. Miss Da Costa displayed a flex- 
ible voice of limpid tone and good range, 
to say nothing of a thoroughly charming 
personality. 

A distinguished visitor in this city last 
week, was Thomas Whitney Surette. On 
Saturday evening, before an audience of 
generous proportions, Mr. Surette gave 
an absorbing discourse upon the sub- 
ject of “Music and Life,” dwelling at 
length upon the relation of the one to 
the other. This event was under the 
auspices of the Chamber Music Society, 
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as was the concert given at the North- 
ern High School by the Detroit Sym- 
phony String Quartet, which Mr. Surette 
heard on Tuesday afternoon. He spoke 
in the highest terms of the work being 
done by the society and expressed a hope 
that the school board may make a suffi- 
cient appropriation to insure a continu- 
ance of the work indefinitely. The pro- 
gram given by the quartet was quite com- 
patible with the high standards of the in- 
dividual artists who comprise the group: 
William Grafing King, Pasquale Briglia, 
James Cassie and Luigi Motto. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of William Grafing 
King, gave a delightful “Pop” concert in 
Arcadia on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 27. 

M. McD. 


MEN ARE BEST LISTENERS 





So Says Harry Richards Cox After Song 
Recital at Camp Dix 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 8.—‘‘How 
does it feel to sing to 15,000 soldiers, 
comparatively none of whom you know?” 

Such was the query put by the Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA correspondent to Harry 
Richards Cox, who has just sung to the 
‘men at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

“T never had such an experience in my 
life,’ continued Mr. Cox with enthusi- 
asm. “It has satisfied me that men are 
better listeners—to music, at least—than 
women. It seemed as though there was 
one vast wave of concentrated thought 
upon whatever melody or theme I hap- 
pened to be giving them. 

“T sang all kinds of music, from Go- 
dard to Grieg, likewise works of some of 
the more modern school abroad and 
those of the modern American school. 
All were applauded, yet I found that the 


men themselves liked most to sing 
choruses. 
“Nevertheless, music of the higher 


class was evidently as much appreciated 
as much as was that of the so-called 
lower schools. For example, “In a Boat,” 
by Grieg, apparently was one of the 
most popular things I sang.” 

Mr. Cox himself is in the draft and 
may have to go to camp shortly. Hence 
his feeling for those already there. 

Mr. Cox later sang for the Red Cross 
organization at Allentown, N. J., only 
about twelve miles from Camp Dix, as- 
sisted by Margery Hamilton Hill, pian- 
ist. More than five hundred persons 
were present. 7. os 





HEAR DUDLEY BUCK PUPILS 





Young Singers Appear in Musicale in 
Teacher’s Studio 


“An Hour of Music” with the pupils 
of Dudley Buck, the noted vocal teacher, 
served to introduce several unusually 
gifted young singers. Mr. Buck’s pupils 
displayed their talents in a program that 
represented the old and new composers. 
It was gratifying to note the young sing- 
ers’ ease of tone production, growing in- 
terpretative instinct and clarity of dic- 
tion in their English, French, Italian and 
German offerings. 

The program was opened by Helen 
Hollister, soprano, who sang three num- 
bers, in French, German and Italian, in 
a style that reflected the excellence of 
her training. A_ singularly pleasing 
voice was that of Marjorie Harris, who 
sang with pelle Benen finish. Space 
does not permit detailed mention of the 
high character of the work of Elizabeth 
Rowand, Virginia Mollenhauer, Madeline 
Lassé, Elbridge Sanchez and Emmet 
Conroy. 





GANZ AND STILES ARE 
SOLOISTS WITH STRANSKY 


Pianist and Tenor in Concert with Phil- 
harmonic Forces in Car- 
negie Hall 


The fiifth concert of the New York Eve- 
ning Mail series was given in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 6. The pro- 
gram was presented by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with Rudolph Ganz, pianist, 
and Vernon Stiles, tenor. With his read- 
ing of the initial Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony Mr. Stransky greatly please] 
his hearers. The Symphony’s hetero- 
geneous impressions strongly appealed to 
the auditors understanding in Stransky’s 
elaborate interpretation of details. 

None better could have been selected 
than the Swiss pianist, Rudolph Ganz, 
to display the veritable musical fireworks 
represented by the Liszt Concerto in A 
Ma,or. It must be a pleasure for an 
orchestra and a conductor to accompany 
such a profound musician and accom- 
plished technician as Ganz. Such an ex- 
quisite rhythmical treatment and such 
a classical delineation of musical sen- 
tences are deplorably rare in our era of 
musical aberrations. Ganz’s dazzling 
playing of the effective, but none too 
poetical concerto brought down _ the 
house. The pianist was recalled to the 
platform eight or nine times. 

Vernon Stiles then announced in an 
engaging manner that, as it had not been 
possible to procure in time for the con- 
cert the orchestral parts to Cavaradossi’s 
aria, he would sing three English, recte 
American, songs instead. Of these, how- 
ever, only Fay Foster’s very effective 
“One Golden Day” could satisfy. The 
pleasing quality and the brilliant upper 
register of Vernon Stiles’s tenor are no 
doubt as well known as his expressive 
style of singing. Were his voice sup- 
ported on a firmer foundation, a stronger 
lower register, in other words, he would 
be sure to give still greater satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. Stransky’s atmospheric portrayal 
of Sibelius’s impressionistic tone poem, 
“The Swan of Tuonela,” only confirmed 
our mention in a recent issue of his pe- 
culiar aptitude for the Finnish com- 
poser’s richly colored  tone-painting. 
Small wonder that Stiles then captivated 
his auditors with that most compelling 
of all tenor standbys, the “O Paradiso” 
aria from “L’Africaine.” Here again, 
as previously, one could but admire the 
singer’s exquisite chest pianissimo with 
his crescendo and diminuendo from and 
to the softest of tonal breaths. 

Mr. Stransky’s concluding reading of 
the “Tannhauser” Overture was scarcely 
exhaustive as to rhythmic treatment, del- 
icacy and regard for moments of sig- 
nificance. 0. P. J. 





Reed Miller to Sing at Music Festival 
in Florida 


Reed Miller, the popular tenor, has 
just been engaged as soloist for the fes- 
tival to be given in Florida at Orlando 
and Tampa on Feb. 28, March 1 and 2, 
with Marie Rappold and Henri Scott. 
At the same time Mr. Miller and Nevada 
Van der Veer will make a Southern tour 
in Georgia and South Carolina, return- 
ing to New York on March 15. They 
appear as soloists on March 19 in the 
performance of Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius,” to be given by T. Tertius 
Noble with his choral society at St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York. The Mil- 
lers spent the week of Feb. 11 resting 
at Otsego Lake, N. Y. 
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‘“ELECTRA’S’ DRAMATIC SIGNIFICANCE 
HEIGHTENED BY DA MROSCH’S MUSIC 


Immortal Sophoclean Tragedy fadreentvets Produced by Margaret 
Anglin with Co-operation of New York Symphony Forces—Latter 
Plays Director’s Finely Conceived Setting—Composer Utilizes 
Grecian Modes Sparingly but with Admirable Effect 


Co-operating with Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Margaret Anglin presented the 
“Electra” of Sophocles in Carnegie Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon of last week. 
The actress’s productions of “Iphigenia 
in Aulis” and “Medea” in the Greek The- 
ater at Berkeley, Cal., in 1915, have been 
discussed in these columns. Mr. Dam- 
rosch composed incidental music for both 
of those works and excerpts from his 
“Tphigenia” scores have been performed 
by his orchestra in its New York con- 
certs, with the assistance of such art- 
ists as Merle Alcock and Pablo Casals. 
He wrote the “Electra” music last sum- 
mer. 

The performance last week attracted 
a very large audience, which listened in 
awed silence to a very impressive and 
dignified exposition of the sublime trag- 
edy. The Greek drama is a matter of 
much more intimate concern to music- 
lovers than may appear, forasmuch as 
it represents the inspirational source and 
prototype of opera. We know that the 
classic tragedy was sung, that it entailed 
such instrumental music in its repre- 
sentation as had been evolved in that 
crude state of musical development, 
though little has come down to us regard- 
ing the precise nature of this music. The 
Aeschylean trilogy, the titanic concep- 
tions of Sophocles and Euripides thus 
take on the character of sublimated li- 
brettos. Every music student is like- 
wise aware that opera, as we know it, 
sprang from the conscious endeavor to 


revive the primal manner of the Attic 
drama. Furthermore, such _ perform- 
ances as those of the “Trojan Women” 
in the Stadium of the College of the City 
of New York two years ago made plain 
how much indebted to the Athenian mas- 
ters was such a dramatist as Richard 
Wagner. 

Many prominent musicians witnessed 


Miss Anglin’s production last week. 
While the interpretation was _ not 
above criticism, it had a beauty, 


an atmosphere, an emotional tenseness, 
that gripped the audience relentlessly. 
How puny beside this two-thousand-year- 
old tragic play seems everything mod- 
ern aside from the Shakespearean and 
Wagnerian drama! What grotesque and 
ineffectual mummery in contrast with 
this Sophoclean thing of Olympian gran- 
deur and tragic terror beyond the reach 
of words is Hofmannthal’s treatment of 
the identic theme even as magnified by 
Strauss’s music! 

The mounting, in modern style, by Liv- 
ingston Platt, was simple, but admirably 
to the point. Two great columns, a wall 
and a door sufficed for the palace of the 
Atrides. On two platforms, at different 
levels, the main action of the piece tran- 
spired, the chorus being placed at the 
base of the steps, where stood the altar 
of Dionysos. A dark blue firmament 
supplied the background. In grouping, 
movement and costuming the classic illu- 
sion was beautifully maintained. 

Concerning the English translation by 
Edward Hayes Plumptre nothing need 
here be said save that it had dignity 
without poetic distinction. Nor need 
there be extended reference to the justi- 
fiable modernity in the treatment of the 


roles and their vivid emotional signifi- 
cance. Greek drama in any modern un- 
dertaking represents a greater or lesser 
compromise and dramatic intensification 
rather than an approximation of archae- 
ological accuracy better conveys the 
poetic message. Miss Anglin exhibited 
an Electra of plastic beauty, harrow- 
ing passion and power, cumulative 
poignance and pathos. Yet neither her 
voice nor that of any other member of 
the cast lent itself to a musical and 
grandiloquent utterance of the verse. 
Madeline Delmar was Chrysothemis, 
Florence Wollerson, Klytaimnestra; 
Fred Eric, Orestes; Fuller Mellish, the 
foster father of the latter; Benjamin 
Kauser, Pylades, and Mitchell Harris, 
Aegisthos. As team-work their accom- 
plishments commanded highest respect. 
The leader of the chorus was Diantha 
Pattison, and Rachel Morton Harris, so- 
prano, sang several vocal solos admir- 
ably. 

Mr. Damrosch has written music finely 


adapted to the purpose of enhancing the 
dramatic situations and establishing the 
proper atmosphere of tragic prevision, 
suspense and fulfillment. It may not be 
music that would stand the test of con- 
cert performance, but that is no reflec. 
tion on its complete adequacy. It is 
modern in style, splendidly scored and 
it employs a few characteristic and in- 
cisive themes with the significance of 
leading motives. Only in the processional 
accompanying the entrance of the chorus 
has Mr. Damrosch attempted Grecian ef- 
fects, this by the utilization of the Greek 
scale with the augmented fourth. It is 
a charming page. The barbaric music 
of Klytaimnestra is appropriate. The 
chorus breaks into song at one point 
where the whole trend of the piece 
becomes so powerfully operatic that or- 
dinary speech would seem egregiously 
artificial. The orchestra played excel- 
lently and in passages of melodrama 
never overpowered the speaking voices. 
- 





MAY PETERSON’S DATES CLASH 





Boston Appearance for Soprano Pre- 
vents Her Singing at Opera Concert 


Those who had looked forward to hear- 
ing May Peterson at a recent Sunday 
night concert of the Metropolitan were 
doomed to disappointment. Despite the 
fact that there was no error in the ad- 
vertisement making this statement, it so 
happened that Miss Peterson’s success 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
Jan. 21 and 22 was so marked that she 
was immediately re-engaged for the rep- 
etition of the same work, Mahler’s “Res- 
urrection” Symphony, for their concert 
which had already been announced for 
Feb. 3. In order to appear with the 
Muck forces she was obliged to rush 
away from and back to Boston, appear- 
ing between these dates at a concert in 
Baltimore at the Peabody Conservatory. 

On her return from Boston she was 
soloist at the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
concert at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 5., immediately after which she 


left on a tour which is to include ap- 
pearances in Altoona, Cincinnati, Des 
Moines, Milwaukee and Chicago. 





Canadian Trio Scores in Début 


TORONTO, CAN., Jan. 26.—At the initial 
appearance of the Canadian Trio, which 
took place at Columbus Hall last Mon- 
day evening, the hall was packed to the 
doors with an appreciative audience. 
The artists composing this trio are Ruth 
Thom, soprano; R. Hallman, tenor, and 
John Detwiler, baritone, and are all pu- 
pils of Signor Carboni of this city. The 
program was composed principally of 
offerings from standard operas, the trio 
from “Faust” being particularly enjoy- 
able. The singers were assisted by Wini- 
fred Parker, contralto, also pupil of Sig- 
nor Carboni, and by Eileen Ferguson 
and Eva Gallaway-Farmer, pianists. 
The proceeds were for the sufferers in 
the Halifax disaster. S. M. M. 


The postponed second subscription 
concert of the Letz Quartet will take 
place at AZolian Hall on Feb. 23. 
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TEACHER OF SIGHT SINGING 


Pupils are taught from the beginning to 
the Operatic 


the final preparation for 
including 


Stage or Concert Platform, 
languages. 


Studio: Presser Building 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











“DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER 
HARPIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


FLORA BRADLEY — 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Women’s Voices) 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. Send for Circular 


~ PHILIP WARREN ‘COOKE 
TENOR 
52 water Hall 


~ DAVID E. CROZIER 
PIANO AND ORGAN 
Studio: Baker Bldg. 
1520 Chestnut 


GERTRUDE DOHMEN 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals—Instruction 
2410 W. Norris St 





ALTON K. ‘DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 





Ff. EDMUND EDMUNDS 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street 


MORITZ EMERY > 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1530 Walnut St. 


MAY FARLEY 


SOPRANO 
—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Lev erington Ave. 





RECITAL-— 
556 E. 


GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY 


SOPRANO, INSTRUCTOR IN VOICE AND 


TEACHERS’ GOURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLWORK 


College of Music, 16th & Sansom Sts. 


THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Leschetizky Principles. Progressive Series 


1714 Chestnut Street 








Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


TENOR AND HENRY GURNEY 


TEACHER 
of Old Italian School of Singing 
Zechwer-Hahn Phila. Musical Academy 


1617 Spruce St. 


FLORENCE HAENLE 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
627 North Lawrence St. 


EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 


Certified Teacher of 
The Dunning System and Progressive Series 
PIANO—NORMAL TRAINING 


1600 Master Street 


WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


VIOLIN, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, BTC. 
1520 Chestnut St. 











R. ERNST HARTMANN 


PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND 
ORCHESTRATION 


Studio: Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. 


HENRY HOTZ 


BASSO 
1710 Chestnut Street 


HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC — 


FRANKLIN EB. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
All Branches: 1714 Chestnut St. 





JOHN MYRON JOLLS 


VOICB 


Studios: 
Bell phone Spruce 608 


308-10 Presser Building, 1714 Chestnut St. 





ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 


| Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


C. ARTHUR KENNEDY > 


VOICE AND PIANO 


Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL 


Send for Prospectus 
_217_ S. 20th Street 


H. S. KIRKLAND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Author of 
best of recent works on the Art.’ 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 
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‘‘Expression in Singing,’’ *“One of the 





1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 


1412 W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
1320 Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R 


ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
Phila. Representative of the famous Mme, Frida Ash- 


forth of New York. 127 South 46th ‘St. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chestnut Street 


D. B. H. “MACAULEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St. 


EDITH MAHON 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1806 Chestnut St. 











ROLLO MAITLAND | 


CHURCH HEATED —OOuCEET ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 


-MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL | 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 
Organist, perecter, Be Francis de Sales R. C. Church 


6 Vine St. 
FREDERICK MAXSON SOSSRR2., 
ORGANING, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA. 


17th Street, above Walnut 
Organ lessons given on Three Manual Electric Organ 





KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Mgt: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St., Frankford, Phila. 








New com- NICOLA A. MONTANI 


peaitiane by 
The H. W, Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., to 

“The Bells’? Cantata for women’s voices. ‘Scenes 

de Ballet’’ Piano (also Orchestra). ‘‘Invitation.’’ 

Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor 

ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 

407 Presser Bldg. Tel. Woodland 463 


MAY PORTER 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 


THADDEUS RICH — 


VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTER 
Philadelphia Orchestra 








(Graduate: Zobanaky School) 
Studios: Faller Bldg., 10 So. 18th | St. 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 


CONTRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


~ KARL SCHNEIDER and Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street 


W. WARREN SHAW 


VOICR 
Author of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


MAUDE SPROULE 
CONTRALTO 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR 


PIANO 
Department of Music for Public Schools 
BURTON T. SCALES 


Booklet on request. 10 So. 18th St. 


M. B. SWAAB 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 


Fuller Bldg., 10 South 18th Street 
(Saturday Afternoons only) 


HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 


TEACHER OF THEORY AND PIANO 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
Circular upon request 


PAUL VOLKMANN | 


TENOR—Late Aborn Opera Co., also Phila. Orchestra 
Fourth Season, Leps Symphony Orchestra 
10 So. 18th St. 


LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW 


ORGAN sat NE ol AND CHOIR 
St. _Mark’s Church, 16th and Locust Sts. 


CHARLES WESTEL 
PIANIST 
Concerts, Lectures, Class and Private Instruction 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St 


F. LYMAN WHEELER 


CHORAL. CONDUCTING 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


ZECKWER-HAHN—t~” 


PRILADELESI4 MUSICAL ACADEMY 
1617 Spruce St. 
Eminent Faculty; Modern Equipment 
Address: Obariton Lewis Murphy, Managing Directo: 
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Piano Methods Often Stifle Students’ 
Initiative, Declares Maurice Dumesnil 














Cifted French Pianist Feels That 
Talented Pupils Should Think 


Out Problems for Themselves 
—An Exponent of the So- 
Called Old-Fashioned Manner 


of Piano Playing 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


1* you have not heard Maurice 
3 PDumesnil in recital, but have hap- 
nened to see his pictures, you might 
have been as unprepared as I to find the 
distinguished French pianist a veritable 
athlete, tall and splendidly proportioned. 
He also possesses a very winning per- 
sonality. For another thing, he ex- 
presses his views on all musical subjects 
in clear and fluent English. So when 
| found him in his workroom the other 
day we fell at once into animated dis- 
cussion about many pianistic problems. 

During the course of the conversation 
Mr. Dumesnil remarked: 

“There is a great deal of talk these 
days about relaxation in piano playing. 
Those who. favor complete relaxation 
make a hobby of it. I could name two or 
three pianists before the public to-day 
who are apostles of this idea and who 
claim there is no other correct way pos- 
sible to play the piano except their way. 
[ will show them that there is another 
way, old-fashioned if they choose to call 
it so; it is the way of Liszt and Rubin- 
stein. These masters did not harp upon 
relaxation; doubtless they had enough 
of it to accomplish their aim, which was 
always beauty and variety of tone. 

“To my mind there are too many piano 
methods in these days, and not enough 
real musicianship among students. A 


prominent pianist or teacher puts out a 
method book which, because of his repu- 
tation, attracts to him both pupils and 








MARIE 


TORRENCE 


A New 
and 
Significant 
Addition 
to the list 
of 
American 
Sopranos 


MISS TORRENCE 
is being introduced by 


M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 

















Fred’k H. Cheeswright. 


Pianist and Coach 
Phone, Circle 1114, 1696 Broadway, N. Y. City 











MARIA CLAESSENS 


Mezzo Soprano 
With Chicago Opera Co. 2nd Season 
Formerly Metropolitan and Boston Opera Companies 
Personal Address: 


MEDWAY, MASS., R. F D. 








Prominent French 
Pianist 


Maurice Dumesnil, 


shekels. The book may be all very well, 
but it often prevents the pupil from 
thinking for himself and working out 
his own technical problems. Of course, 
if the pupil has little or no talent and 
cannot think for himself, then the book 
may be of value to him. But talented 
pupils should use their brains and think 
out things for themselves. 


The Ear as Guide 


“The great teacher and guide for all 
piano pupils should be the ear. Through 
the ear we criticize and judge our tones, 
our effects, our interpretations. Many 
students, listening to a piano recital, 
think they must sit with eyes glued on 
the player, watching every motion and 
movement. Why not sit back and just 
listen with absolute attention to the tone 
and effect? All music should and does 
appeal to the ear, not to the eye. It 
matters little just how the pianist 
touches the keys if he produces the right 
effect and draws from the instrument a 
beautiful and sympathetic tone. Why 
not also listen to the piece as music, to 
learn how it is put together, how the 
themes are contrasted and what it has 
to say?” 

“As you speak of so-called old-fash- 
ioned technique, the kind used by Liszt 
and Rubinstein, you must approve of 
finger action?” remarked the listener. 

“Most assuredly I do. The player 
must have complete control of his fin- 
gers, must be able to play with arched 
hand and clean, clear, articulate finger 
action, made through distinct and exact 
raising of the fingers. Such touch is 
for all passages where clarity and clear- 
ness are necessary. On the other hand, 
if an expressive melody is to be played, 
the fingers are often laid quite flat upon 
the keys, using nearly half the length of 
the finger in contact with the key. For 
passages, then, the hand is arched and 
fingers play on their tips. For melody 
the flat of the finger is required. For 
staccato there are many forms of touch; 


some employ crisp fingers with slight aid. 


of wrist; others use more movement of 
wrist. Others again are merely detached 
through arm movement. There is an 
almost endless variety of touches, and 
the thoughtful, intelligent student will 
discover how to make many of them 
through his own experiment. If he can 
find them out for himself they are his 
very own possession, and not dependent 
on anyone else. 


Seek Out Own Fingering 


“Tt is the same with fingering. Artist- 
editors make a great point of fingering 
editions, which are often very arbitrary 
in requirements. How is it possible to 
find a fingering that will suit every 
hand? It fits the hand of the editor, if 
he happens to be a pianist, but it may 
not be comfortable for everyone else. I 
advise talented students to seek out the 
most convenient fingering for them- 
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A SCRIABINE MOVEMENT 


_ Modest Altschuler, Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals, 
Godowsky, Fritz Kreisler, Kurt Schindler, Jacques Thibaud. Arthur Farwell, Leopold Stokowski, Alea- 
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former pupil of SCRIABINE. Pianists coached in the works of Scriabine. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall 
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“See with the Ear,’’ His Advice 
to Students—Views on Fin- 
ger Action — Is Friend of 
Emannuel Moor and 

of His 


Dumesnil’s Plans 


Inter- 


Works—Mr. 


preter 


selves, and not confine themselves to this 
or that editor. 

“It is very interesting to study out the 
various editions of Bach, especially the 
transcriptions of the Organ Preludes and 
Fugues made by Liszt, Busoni and 
Emannuel Moor. As is well known, we 
can sound a single tone on the organ, or 
by coupling with eight, sixteen or thirty- 
two foot stops, we can add several oc- 
taves to the one key we are pressing. 
Liszt in his transcriptions from the organ 
uses this idea somewhat; Busoni adopts 
it to a large extent. Liszt is more or 
less dramatic always; Busoni, in his 
transcriptions, strives to make an organ 
out of the piano. To my thinking, he 
adds too many notes, he over-elaborates 
the text in many ways. Emannuel Moor 
takes the opposite view. While giving 
the ideas of the composition very clearly 
and exactly, he still preserves the char- 
acter of the piano throughout. We might 
say his work is more an adaptation of 
the organ piece than a transcription of 
it. These splendid Organ -Preludes and 
Fugues! How seldom do we hear them 
played on their original instrument. We 
are glad to have them done for the 
piano so that we pianists can study and 
enjoy them. 


Emannuel Moor 


“The works of Emannuel Moor are 
little known in America. He is a pros- 
perous musician, living in his own beau- 
tiful villa at Lausanne, Switzerland. He 
is a thoroughly trained pianist as well 
as a composer. I play about twenty-five 
compositions of his, including three piano 
concertos. He has written considerable 
chamber music also. 

“T went to Lausanne one summer and 
happened to be located quite near him. 
He heard me play, became interested, 
and we grew to be great friends. I 
played much for him and he gave me 
many ideas of tone production. One 
pedal effect with half pressure of the 
key gives a beautiful, vanishing, ideal 
character to the tone and creates atmos- 
phere.” The pianist illustrated this 
tonal coloring at the piano with delicious 
effect. “While not really teaching, in 
the pedagogic sense, Moor would show 
his ideas of tonal coloring and interpre- 
tation by playing the passage, with the 
remark, ‘I do it this way.” His memory 
is amazing. In illustrating his adapta- 
tion of the A Minor Organ Prelude and 
Fugue he would say: ‘Liszt has treated 
it in this way, Busoni in another manner, 
while I have conceived it in a more 
pianistic way.’ Then he would play all 
three. 

“During my concert tours in Germany, 
Switzerland and Spain I played the 


three concertos of Emannuel Moor; the 
composer traveled with me at those times. 
Then whenever I could I would return 
to Lausanne to be with him. Guiomar 
Novaes also studied with Moor for about 
six months when she was in Switzerland. 

“IT am considered, in Paris, to be an 
exponent of modern music, as I have 
performed a good deal of French and 
Spanish music of present-day trend. I 
have also devoted much time to chamber 
works. It happened when I was at the 
Conservatoire there was an_ excellent 
violinist across the way from my rooms. 
We met and began to play sonatas to- 
gether. We kept up this practice until 
we had gone through the whole litera- 
ture, classic and modern. I also studied 
trios and other forms of chamber music. 
One day Florent Schmitt, whom I knew 
very well, brought the MS. score of his 
Piano Quintet, saying, ‘Now I’ve got 
some work for you.’ His copy was a ter- 
rible thing to decipher. I worked over a 
month on it before playing it. It is a 
beautiful composition. 


Value of Ensemble Work 


“IT cannot lay too great stress on the 
value of concerted or chamber music in 
forming the student’s musicianship. 
There is perhaps nothing more _ bene- 
ficial. I should recommend it from al- 
most the beginning, for it advances the 
pupil quickly in reading and the com- 


prehension of musical form, besides 
being a delightful study. 
“The compositions of your Edward 


MacDowell interest me greatly. I heard 
Ruth Deyo play a Concerto of his in 
Paris which seemed to me a beautiful 
work. I have the “Hexentanz’” here, 
which everybody in South America 
seems to know and play. I intend to 
learn one of the Sonatas, the Concerto 
and some smaller pieces without delay. 

“I came from South America several 
months ago, making the long trip around 
and then across the continent, which 
took thirty-three days. I shall remain 
here till early spring, playing in several 
eastern cities and perhaps again in New 
York. Then I shall sail for Spain. I am 
much attached to Spain and have a num- 
ber of concerts awaiting me there. In 
the summer I shall probably return to 
South America, as that is their winter 
season. I toured that country all last 
season and am fond of the people and 
life there. Then in the fall I can return 
to the States.” 

(All rights reserved) 





Zimbalist and Alma Peterson Heard by 
Humanitarian Cult 


Efrem Zimbalist was heard at the 
meeting of the Humanitarian Cult at 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 4. 
Besides two groups of solos, Mr. Zim- 
balist responded to many requests for 
encores. Samuel Chotzinoff was accom- 
panist. Alma Peterson, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company, was another 
admired soloist. 





The program of American music which 
was to have been given by the Flonzaley 
Quartet, under the auspices of the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music, on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 10, has been postponed 
to April 7. The date of the society’s first 
public concert of the season has been 
charfved to March 27. 
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Oscar Spirescu 


works of Glazeunow, Svendsen and Brahms.”’ 


HERALD, 


The Spitescu Symphony Orchestra 
OSCAR SPIRESCU, Conductor 


“Oscar Spirescu is showing himself a conductor of real ability 
and his orchestra last night was most responsive.’’ 

‘Part of the honors of the evening went to the conductor, 
who gave spirited readings of one 


Mr. Spirescu is available for Symphonic & Operatic Conducting 
Personal Representative: A. Marchetti, 305 West 45th St., New York 


of Enescu’s Roumanian rhapsodies and other 
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GALA CONCERTS OPEN 
BINGHAMTON EDIFICE 


Capacity Audiences Welcome 
Noted Artists in New 
Shriners’ Temple 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The 
magnificent new mosque of the local 
Shriners, Kalurah Temple, had a bril- 
liant opening Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings, the attractions being the Endicott- 
Johnson Community Chorus, Lucy Gates, 
coloratura soprano; Percy Hemus, bari- 
tone, and John Shepherd, organist. The 
artists were greeted on each occasion by 
a capacity house, nearly 1700 persons be- 
ing comfortably seated at both perform- 
ances. Lucy Gates, singing for the first 
time here, captivated her audience from 
the start by her appearance, her charm- 
ing manner and by her wonderful sing- 
ing. A storm of applause called her back 
after the “Bell Song” from “Lakme,” 


but, after all, the people liked best her 
simpler offerings, Emmett’s “Lullaby” 
and the dainty little “Swiss Clock Song.” 

Percy Hemus, a decided favorite, came 
directly from his camp work at Pe-ham 
Manor, and wore his song leader’s uni- 
form. He sang with a spirit and enthu- 
siasm that fired his audience, and later 
on, when he told about his work in the 
camp and invited the audience to sing 
with him the popular airs the sailors 
are singing, he must have been gratified 





at the response from the large assem- 
bly, for it was truly electrifying. 

John Shepherd was accorded the honor 
of opening the new organ, giving a very 
creditable performance. Mr. Shepherd 
also played for the first ceremonial which 
was held at the Temple Tuesday evening. 
Samuel Pearce accompunied both Miss 
Gates and Mr. Hemus. 

As for the community chorus, the only 
fault to be found was that it did not sing 
enough. Director Albert has shown 
splendid results and shvuld feel encour- 
aged to push the work harder than ever. 
He has the confidence and unbounded 
backing of one of the greatest industrial 
organizations in the country, is popular 
with the singers and possesses personal 
enthusiasm and initiative. The com- 
munity orchestra, with Frances Thomp- 
son at the piano, accompanied the sing- 
ers with a smoothness usual only with 
much older organizations. 

During the day Miss Gates and Mr. 
Hemus were taken through the great 
shoe factories and tanneries. J. A.S. 





To’edo to Hear Russian Symphony 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, has been 
engaged for the final number in the 
Civic Music League course at Toledo, 
Ohio, and will appear there during the 
second week of its spring tour on April 
10. Other engagements which it will 
fill include appearances with the Tues- 
day Musical Club of Akron, Ohio; the 
Dayton Orchestral Assoviation of Day- 
ton, Ohio; in Mrs. Ona B. Talbot’s twin 
courses in Indianapolis and Lonisvile 
and at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. The Dayton, Indianapolis, 
Louisville and Urbana dates are a.] re- 
engagements. 


MAURICE DUMESNIL 
IN WORTHY DEBUT 


French Pianist Reveals Intelli- 
gence, Taste and Technical 
Mastery 


Recital, Car- 
The 


Maurice Dumesnil, Pianist. 
negie Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 7. 
Program: 

Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, Bach- 
Moor; Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13, 
Schumann; Sonata, Op. 35, Chopin; “Al- 
meria,”’ “Triana” (from the Suite “Ibe- 
ria’), Albeniz; Capriccio in E Minor, 
Mendelssohn; “La Campanella,” Paga- 
nini-Liszt. 


Mr. Dumesnil, who effected on this oc- 
casion what the program called his 
“North American début,” will scarcely 
live up to the expectations of those who 
anticipate primarily in a French pianist 
that suavity and elegance of style which 
limits his range of accomplishment to the 
brilliant, the shallow, the superficial. 
His playing is preponderantly robust, 
vigorous, massive. Its virility extends 
even to the exclusion of softer moods, 
and its chief lack seems to be of tem- 
reramental warmth and poetic percep- 
tion, together with the more sensuous 


qualities of tone and nuance. He has, on 
the other hand, French clarity and the 
analytic faculty which has nothing of 
pedantic or the extra-musical implica- 
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tion about it. He displayed this at onc 
in the Bach number, of which he fur 
nished a finely balanced and deftly ar 
ticulated exposition of the fugue. Simi 
larly the “Symphonic Studies” of Schu 
mann gave him good chance to pursue 
the theme luminously through the suc- 
ceeding variations. 

Intelligence, taste and notable tech- 
nical mastery are elements of this young 
artist’s serious and dignified perform. 
ances, and a few instances of careless. 
ness do not count severeiy against him. 
It cannot be said that his interpretatio: 
of the Chopin sonata rose to the level of 
the Bach or the bolder aspects of the 
Schumann. No doubt this sonata can be 
played in as many different ways es 
Carmen can be sung and all be de. 
fended as more or less legitimate. But 
one missed in his performance the sense 
of tragic purpose and insight as well as 
searching emotion. 

The audience received the newcomer 
cordially. It was a pity he played on a 
platform backed by hears hangings, 
always detrimental to acoustical] advan- 
tages. gu. F. F. 


GORDON KAY’S DEBUT 





Young Baritone Well Received in Pro- 
gram of Unconventional Content 
Opening his program with “The Star 

Spangled Banner,” Gordon Kay, a youne 

New York baritone, made his début in 

recital at the Princess Theater, New 

York, on Sunday evening, Feb. 3. 


Mr. Kay presented a program entire], 
unconventional in content. His first 
group comprised James R. Dunn’s “Bit- 
terness of Love,’ A. Walter Kramer’s 
“The Last Hour,’ Mana Zucca’s “What 
Is a Kiss?” and Emil Breitenfeld’s “Au- 
tumn” and “Spring.” Following this 
came the aria from the third act of 
“Rigoletto,” songs by Scontrino and 
Signorini in Italian and by Tschaikowsky, 
Chausson and Franck in French. The 
final group was again largely American, 
Samuel Gardner’s “The Secret,” “The 
Heritage” and “Samson Said,” both by 
Rhea Silberta, the accompanist of the 
evening; the old Irish “Ballynure Bal- 
lad,” arranged by Herbert Hughes; May 
Hartmann’s “Somewhere in France” and 
Deems Taylor’s “My Rose.” 

In his performances Mr. Kay revealed 
a baritone organ of great volume, which 
he uses intelligently and generally with 
good taste. He was received with much 
applause and at the close of the pro- 
gram added Frederick W. -Vanderpool’s 
“Design” and “Dixie” as extras. 





ABORNS SUE THEATER OWNERS 


Pittsburgh’s Opera Season Closed Five 
Weeks Too Soon 


According to a dispatch to the New 
York Morning Telegraph from Pitts- 
burgh, the Aborn Opera Company has 
entered suit against the Nicola Land 
Company, owners of the Schenley The- 
ater, for $16,097. The plaintiff claims 
that the defendant brought to a close a 
season of comic opera at the theater 
- gin five weeks before time contracted 
or. 

The opera company was to receive 
sixty per cent of all proceeds up to $5,000 
a week, and sixty-five per cent of al! 
proceeds over $5,000 a week, and a guar- 
antee of $3,000 a week was given. The 
land company also had an option of ex- 
tending the season five weeks longer, 
and it is asserted that it exercised this 
right on Oct. 24 last, and the opera com- 
pany prepared to produce five additional! 
operas. On Nov. 13, it is asserted, the 
land company notified the opera company 
that it ac not continue the season 
past the original ten weeks. 

It is stated that the weekly guarantee 
of $3,000 was paid regularly up to the 
last week, when there was $1,097 less 
aid. To recover this amount and $3,000 
or each of the five additional weeks the 
suit was brought. 


Garrison, Heifetz and Tittman Heard at 
Diet Kitchen Benefit 


In aid of the New York Diet Kitchen 
Association a concert was given in the 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
morning of Feb. 4. The soloists were 
Mabel Garrison of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Jascha Heifetz, violin- 
ist, and Charles T. Tittman, baritone. 








At a recent concert of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Symphony Orchestra, Danie! 
Silvester, conductor, Adolph M. Foers- 
ter’s “Festival March,” Op. 32, was heard 
with success. Olive Kline, soprano, was 
the soloist of the occasion, singing the 
Shadow Dance from “Dinorah” and a 
group of songs. 
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“LE SAUTERIOT” GIVEN NEW YORK PREMIERE 


Campanini Forces Sing Opera Under Direction of Composer, Sylvio Lazzari—‘ A Distinctly Agreeable 
Score ’’—Many Memorable Features in Chicagoans’ Third New York Week—Stracciari Wins 


Genuine Triumph in Début, 


“Dinorah,” and ‘‘Aida”’ 


F the Tyrolean-French Sylvio Laz- 
() zari’s abundant output music-lovers 
ir this city know only an orchestral pre- 
i:de conducted at a recent Hippodrome 
Sunday concert by the extraordinarily 
young looking sixty-year-old composer, 
ad a sonata for violin and piano played 
here two years ago by Adele Margulies 
ard Leopold Lichtenberg, and later by 
Ysaye. Yet he has written, in addition 
to a symphony, a suite, a symphonic tab- 
leau, a piano concerto, a string quartet, 
qa trio, an octet, choral works, duets, 
piano pieces and much else, seven operas, 
one of which—“‘La Lépreuse’”—after ten 
years’ repudiation by French managers, 
was produced in Paris not long be- 
fore the war and provoked an amount 
of discussion. The seventh, “Le Sau- 
teriot,” he entrusted for its launching 
to Mr. Campanini and came all the 
way to Chicago to attend to the produc- 
tion. There it had its stage baptism four 
weeks ago. Chicagoans appear not to 
have been much moved by it, though 
that means little. Last Monday night 
it came up before the New York judi- 
ciary at the Lexington Theater. A mod- 
erate audience took it politely, though 
without any significant effects of excite- 
ment. Mr. Lazzari conducted and was 
the recipient of such curtain calls and 
cheers as form the indispensable ameni- 
ties of all such occasions in this hospit- 
able burg. ; 

“Le Sauteriot” proved to be neither a 
very good opera nor a very bad one. 
More sumptuously mounted and vitally 
executed it might, in fact, have exerted 
a deeper impression. Even so, it stands 
head and shoulders over such a Gallic im- 
portation as the egregious “Marouf,” and 
holds much that, without arresting the 
stars in their courses, can be honestly 
enjoyed. Much credit belongs to Henri 
Pierre Roché and Martial Perrier, who 
made out of a play by E. de Keyserling 
one of the best and most interesting 
librettos come to our notice since D’Al- 
bert’s “Tiefland.” The pathetic story of 
the illegitimate Orti—a kind of Cinder- 
ella—who, maltreated by a drunken 
father, kept a household drudge and 
starved for the pleasures of youth, offers 
to the Virgin her life in exchange for 
that of her dying foster mother, tastes a 
brief hour of love and swallows poison 
_ on encountering the cruel rebuff of her 

inconstant lover—makes admirable oper- 
atic material. To its emotional nature the 
scene of its action, modern Lithuania, 
adds the alluring opportunity for Slavic 
color. If the composer has not risen equal 
to the rich possibilities thus extended him 
he has provided the play with music that 
often heightens and elucidates and, best 
of all, never bores. Without originality, 
without a style of his own, without au- 
thentic invention and sometimes tenuous 
and weak-kneed, he contrives to be serv- 
iceable, entertaining and occasionally 
even impressive. He has a sufficient, if 
an undistinguished, faculty for melody. 
His music is sincere and feeling, it con- 
firms moods and invokes atmosphere. 

Those who have heard his violin sonata 
and examined the score of his “Lépreuse” 
realize to what degree Lazzari, like many 
composers deficient in inspirational ini- 
tiative, has walked in the comfortable 
ways of eclecticism. He has taken his 
own where he found it in Wagner and 


carried away from the classroom of his* 


teacher, César Franck, that little stock 
of characteristic harmonies which every 
pupil of the composer of the “Beatitudes” 
took home for intensively fertilizing the 





as “ Rigoletto”’ 


soil of his lucubrations. In “Le Sau- 
teriot” Lazzari’s method remains the 
same, but he permits himself a somewhat 
wider range of selection. Wagner still 
forms the basis of his trust. ‘[hrough- 
out the first act the “G6otterdimmerung” 
and, to a lesser extent, “Parsifal’” but- 
tress his pages. But he has not paused 
at Wagner. Debussy purveys to him 
and Puccini endows him with some frag- 
ments from “Madama Butterfly.” The 
admixture is not always felicitous or 
adroit. From Russian sources, strange 
to relate, he has largely denied himself 
such material as might have been useful 
for the establishment of a local coloring 
and the creation of a Slavic atmosphere. 
The Slavic element is comparatively 
slight—briefly implied rather than ex- 
tensively suggested or subtly maintained. 

Character depiction, an essential thing 
in music drama conceived along modern 
lines, lies beyond Lazzari’s powers, and 
the themes to which he assigns impor- 
tant offices fail often of their intent, not 
so much through ineffectual usage as 
by a lack of vividness, contrast and 
graphic differentiation. This, together 
with the relative uniformity of orchestral 
coloring, imparts a grayness to the first 
and last acts which, while not distinctly 
oppressive, makes itself perceptibly felt 
and is not relieved by various momentary 
conceits of charm such as the lovely folk- 
like melody “Sur la colline ronde,” sung 
by the distant merrymakers. The village 
festival scene in the second act is, on the 
whole, weak. One misses the sense of 
bustling animation that a Smetana would 
have put into it and musically the dances 
seem colorless and trivial. Yet the com- 
poser could have invested heavily in some 
of the richest treasures of Slavic folk- 
song here. It is something of a pity that 
the love scene was omitted last Monday. 
It is not dramatically indispensable (was 
it too incandescent for these chaste pre- 
cincts?), but it would have supplied, per- 
haps, a romantic element that, as mat- 
ters stood, was wanting, between the 
somberness of the first and last acts and 
the thin levity of the second. 

And yet, as has been noted, “Le Sau- 
teriot” is a distinctly agreeable score. 
It proceeds from a_ seriously-minded, 
highly-equipped musician, well routined, 
cognizant of his métier. It is, particu- 
larly in the first and third acts, richly 
yet continently instrumented. It is ear- 
filling and euphonious, never problem- 
atic, never disturbing, neither big nor 
little, infernal or divine. 


Mr. Lazzari conducted his work and 
disclosed the fascinations of the orches- 
tra without endangering the voices or 
weakening the dramatic force of the in- 
strumental part. Although there are 
twenty-one parts in the opera only two 
seriously signify. In these rdéles, those 
of the unhappy Orti and the grandmother 
Trine, Germaine Manny and Carolina 
Lazzari scored the chief honors of the 
evening. Miss Manny, a new artist here- 
abouts, acted the wretched waif with 
quiet reserve that was moving. She has 
a lovely voice, the full charm of which 
will only make itself felt when she con- 
trives to produce her tones in a 
way that diminishes their present occa- 
sional hardness. The visit of the Chi- 
cago Company would have been justi- 
fied if for nothing more than to have 
brought into the ken of New York opera- 
goers Carolina Lazzari, an artist not 
only of phenomenal vocal and musical 
gifts, but an actress of rare intuition and 
mature abilities though she has been on 
the stage but two months. In its natural- 
ness and quiet pathos her impersonation 
of the fatalistic old woman was nothing 
short of a masterpiece. Alma Peterson 
did well in the small part of Madda and 
the entrancing voice of Myrna Sharlow 
made that of Tija conspicuous. Mr. Dal- 
morés, reminding one of Santa Claus in 


Hear ‘‘Carmen,”’ ‘“ Jongleur,”’ 


“* Cavalleria,”’ 


his salad days, gave a rare and convinc- 
ing performance of the huge, ungainly 
village beau, Jndrik, while Desire De- 
frere supplied a laughable sketch in the 
part of the popinjay Josef. Mmes. Pru- 
zan, Swartz, Claessens, and Messrs. Du- 
franne, Huberdeau, Dua, Nicolay and 
Paltrinieri assumed the lesser characters. 


H. F. P. 
Stracciari Conquers as “Rigoletto” 


Two outstanding features of the Sat- 
urday matinée at the Lexington were re- 
sponsible for scenes of unrestrained en- 
thusiasm. It was Riccardo Stracciari’s 
début as Rigoletto and Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s first presentation here of Gilda. 
The remainder of the cast included Juan 
Nadal as The Duke, Arimondi as Spara- 
fucile, Maria Claessens as Maddalena, 
Louise Berat as Giovanna, Constantin 
Nicolay as Monterone, Desire Defrere as 
Marullo, Giordano Paltrinieri as Borso, 
Trevisan as Ceprano, Alma Peterson as 
The Countess and Cordelia Jannaris as 
A Page. Sturani conducted. 


Mme. Galli-Curci scored another tri- 
umph in the Verdi opera, showing all the 
qualities that have gained her such over- 
whelming popularity in New York. The 
wonderful purity of her tones, the finish 
of her vocal technique and her unfailing 
dramatic instinct were again in evidence. 

Mr. Stracciari sang at the Metropoli- 
tan some ten years ago, but his appear- 
ance on this occasion amounted virtually 
to a début, for in the intervening years 
he has gained a prominénce in operatic 
life abroad which invites new consider- 
ation of his singing and acting. That he 
registered an unmistakable success it is 
a pleasure to record. The audience ac- 
cepted him vociferously and he deserved 
the countless curtain calls that were ac- 
corded him in company with Mme. Galli- 
Curci. 

Stracciari succeeded eminently in tear- 
ing down the characteristic artificialities 
of operatic delineation and in projecting 
a figure of commanding interest and 
vital significance. He carried his audi- 
ence with him in all the pathos and 
tragedy of the unfortunate jester and 
reached a_ stirring climax in_ the 
big scene of the last act. The whole 
presentation of the rédle was so distin- 
guished in general character that one 
welcomes the opportunity to hear him 
under conditions that will enable him to 
exhibit his vocal powers to greater ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Nadal was a conventional Duke. 

(P. K.) 


An Unforgettable “Carmen” 


It will be long ere the “Carmen” given 
in the Lexington last Friday evening will 
be erased from the memory of that great 
and thrilled gathering which heard it. 
The event was unforgettable. Two ar- 
tists made it so: Lucien Muratore, the 
Don José; Mary Garden, the Carmen. 

There is something new under the sun! 
Consider the conceptions of these fa- 
miliar réles by Miss Garden and Mr. 
Muratore. How subtle and arresting is 
the former’s; how finely limned, virile, 
human, the latter’s!. An insolent little 
witch is this Carmen, cold as ice, yet 
capable of infinite tenderness when the 
mood is upon her. Not a splendid, sun- 
scorched, sensuous creature, overflowing 
with health and animal spirits, such as 
Sorolla might have imagined her; nor yet 
the sultry, supple sorceress that Zuloaga 
has perpetuated in paint, Mary Garden 
was a Gypsy such as Merimée himself 
would have applauded and found _ in- 
spired. 

And this Don José of Act IV: what 
has been the genesis of this passion- 
racked man? He was once a gentleman, 
an Officer, this José that Mr. Muratore 
gives you. He was once like other men, 
respectable and respected, an excellent 


chap with the right instincts. The meta- 
morphosis was magnificently conceived 
and carried out. The José of Acts III 
and IV was a creation to quicken the pulse 
of a painter. Consummate is the only 
adjective that nearly does it justice. 

As to the vocalism of Miss Garden and 
Mr. Muratore. The former managed the 
music better, probably, than her admir- 
ers had expected, while the tenor sang 
gloriously. The “Flower Song” Mr. Mu- 
ratore gave so matchlessly, with so vel- 
vety a tone quality, so ringing a forte, 
vocalism so heroic in its very essence, 
that only a repetition would bring order 
out of the ear-filling chaos. 

Georges Baklanoff was an_ unusual 
Escamillo. His main aria was finely 
sung, and in general his conception of the 
Toreador was admirably carried out. 
Myrna Sharlow was worthy as Micaela; 


Gustave Huberdeau was a convincing 
Zuniga; Alma _ Peterson and _ Jeska 


Swartz were satisfactory as Frasquita 
and Mercedes; Mr. Nicolay was the 
Dancairo; Mr. Dua, the Remendado; Mr. 


Defrere, the Morales, and Charles 
Meyer, Pastio. Mr. Charlier conducted. 
(B. R.) 


Vix as “The Juggler” 


Massenet’s “Our Lady’s Juggler” and 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria” were given on 
the evening of Feb. 7. In the name part 
of the Massenet work Genevieve Vix did 
the best work she has done during the 
present engagement. Comparison with 
Mary Garden was, of course, unavoid- 
able. Mme. Vix’s Jean lacked the fan- 
tastic spirit which Miss Garden brought 
to it, but she sang better and, especially 
in the first act had a wistful charm Miss 
Garden never had. 


Dufranne as Boniface also had to chal- 
lenge comparison with Gilibert and Re- 
naud, both of whom have sung the part 
in America. He has more voice than 
either of the other two singers, but his 
acting lacked the sharp focus of his fore- 
runners. Of the smaller rdéles, Fran- 
cois Dupree and Octave Dua were not- 
able. Huberdeau scored as the Prior. 
Mr. Charlier conducted. 

“Cavalleria” is a far cry from “The 
Juggler.” Miss Raisa repeated her mar- 
velous Santuzza. Rimini was a strik- 
ing Alfio and Forrest Lamont a good 
Turiddu. ‘Berat was heard as Lucia and 
Jeska Swartz as Lola. Mr. Sturani was 
the conductor. (J. A. H.) 


“Dinorah” Repeated 


Persons who went to hear Galli-Curci’s 
début as Rosina in the “Barber of Se- 
ville’ Wednesday evening of last week 
discovered to their disappointment on 
reaching the Lexington that the 
illness of the Almaviva, Mr. Nadal, made 
a change of opera necessary, and their 
disappointment became blank-faced dis- 
may when they discovered that the un- 


welcome substitute was ‘“Dinorah.” 
However, the house made the _ best 
of the calamity in consideration of 


the soprano’s singing, which surpassed 
her first performance. The rest of the 
cast was the same as before, Miss Laz- 
zari as the Goatherd again winning some 
of the loudest and longest applause of the 
night. Mr. Conti’s accompaniments were 
again very undisciplined. (i. ¥. P.) 
A New “Aida” 

Expecting to witness Rosa Raisa re- 
peat her compelling interpretation of 
Aida, a multitude gathered last Sat- 
urday evening. Announcement, how- 
ever, was made to the effect that Miss 
Raisa was ill. Francesca Peralta, 
an American soprano who had not been 
heard in New York heretofore, was 
chosen to enact the part and came 
through the ordeal with flying colors. 


'She has a clear voice of fairly generous 


volume, brilliant in its upper register, 
flexible and capable of commanding no 
little variety in the way of color. 
She has, moreover, dramatic instinct. 
She was applauded with great warmth. 
The indefatigable Forrest Lamont was 
Rhadames; Cyrena van Gordon was 
Amneris; Mr. Rimini was Amonasro; 
Mr. Nicolay, the King; James Goddard, 
Ramfis; Mr. Paltrinieri, the Messenger; 
Marie Pruzan, the Priestess. Mr. Stu- 
rani conducted spiritedly. (B. R.) 
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CONCERT BY WOMEN’S 
MUSICAL ALLIANCE 


Society Presents Admirable Pro- 
gram of Works by Fannie 
Dillon 


The first public concert of the Women’s 
Musical Alliance was given in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Plaza, New York, on 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 9, under the 
patronage of the Beethoven Society, 
when the program was devoted to the 
compositions of Fannie Dillon. 

This gifted young woman, whose home 
is in Los Angeles, came on from Cali- 
fornia to be present at and take part in 
the first public hearing which her music 
has had in New York. The Woman’s 
Musical Alliance showed real judgment 
and discrimination in selecting Miss 
Dillon’s work, for it has truly been 
neglected while other women of much 
less ability have been given repeated 
hearings. In the. presentation of the 
program appeared Marie Tiffany, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Edith Moxom Gray, pianist; 
Grace Bowman, soprano, and a quartet 
composed of Emily Beglin and Ethel 
Burden, sopranos, and Ethel Hostrawser 
and Rose Schnabel, contraltos. 

With Marguerite Ringo, soprano, sing- 
ing the solo part, and Walter Kiesewet- 
ter at the piano, these four singers, 
trained by Elinor McLellan, sang Miss 
Dillon’s “Sunset” effectively. Following 
this Miss Ringo sang a group of songs, 
“A Song From the West,” Berceuse, and 
“A Love Song,” acquitting herself cred- 
itably, having taken the place of another 
singer who was indisposed. Mr. Kiese- 
wetter accompanied her. 

Miss Tiffany was received with en- 
thusiasm for her singing of the songs 
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“Evening” and “Oriental Song,’ in 
which Miss Dillon presided at the piano. 
She created the atmosphere of “Eve- 
ning,” a lovely song, in truly artistic 
style and gave of her best to carry the 
songs to her hearers. Before the regu- 
lar program commenced Miss Tiffany 
sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” fine- 
ly. There were short addresses by 
Mme. IFrederick Tanini-Tagliavia, presi- 
dent of the Beethoven Society, and by 
Mme. Eymael, of the Alliance. 

In Mme. Gray Miss Dillon had a splen- 
did interpreter for her Sonata in C 
Minor, Op. 27. It is a tremendously 
difficult work, on big, broad lines, and re- 
quires a pianist who perceives its heroic 
mood to play it. Mme. Gray did it and 
displayed much virtuosity, fine musician- 
ship and a really noteworthy interpreta- 
tive sense in her performance of it. She 
is a pianist whom we would enjoy hear- 
ing in a whole recital. The audience ap- 
plauded her to the echo. Miss Dillon 
also appeared, playing her piano Pre- 
ludes, Op. 8, Nos. 1 and 5, “Birds at 
Dawn” and “Ocean Depths,” from Op. 
20. Her playing of them won her an 
encore, which she gave, playing another 
piece from the same set. Closing the 
program, Miss Bowman, accompanied at 
the piano by Harold Osborn Smith, sang 
“The Dawn,” a long ballade. 

Fannie Dillon’s music has been but 
little known in her own country, yet she 
is beyond doubt one of the most gifted 
and sincere composers in America. She 
is in addition to that one of the best 
equipped technically. Her Sonata de- 
serves a place beside the four of Edward 
MacDowell as the best piano sonatas this 
country has produced. She has compo- 
sitional technique, which so few of our 
women composers have, she writes good 
counterpoint, in which she differs from 
many of her sister composers, and she is 
natural and real in her musical speech. 
Never radical in utterance, never “whole- 
toney” for effect, she seems to follow 
the romanticists, Schumann and Brahms, 
than which there is no finer influence. 
If her songs are less effective than her 
piano music it is because she has had 
less experience in the song field. But 
“Evening” and the Berceuse are mood- 
pictures that are indicative of a poetic 
fancy exceedingly lovely and refined. 

A. W. i. 





JESSIE WYCKOFF’S RECITAL 





Pianist Piays Exacting Program Earn- 
estly and with Technical Skill 


Jessie Wyckoff, a young pianist, gave 
a recital last Monday afternoon in 
Afolian Hall and won the enthusiastic 
applause of a very friendly audience. 
Her program supplied a sufficient test 
of skill and consisted of Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 109; a “Gigue with Varia- 
tions,” by Raff; Chopin’s F Minor “Bal- 
lade,” Fantasie” and several Etudes, 
Liszt’s “Harmonies du Soir” and Tausig’s 
transcription of a Strauss waltz. Miss 
Wyckoff is earnest and equipped with 
a serviceable technique, which she 
displayed dexterously enough in the 
elaborate passage work of Raff’s long- 
drawn-out and tiresome variations. She 
has much to learn, however, regarding 
tone and it may be that further matur- 
ity and experience will develop in her 
the imagination and poetic sense not 
yet apparent in her playing. H. F. P. 





Webb’s Singing Pictures, in which the 
action is synchronized with music from 
a talking-machine, were shown at the 
Eighty-first Street Theater on Jan. 31. 
The film was an act of Bizet’s “Carmen” 
and the singers whose voices were repro- 
duced were Giuseppe Campanari, Leon 
Rothier and Marie Conesa. 


ALMA GLUCK STIRS 
RECITAL HEARERS 


Soprano Applauded with Great 
Warmth by Big Carnegie 
Hall Audience 


Alma Gluck, Soprano. Recital, Carnegie 
Hall, Afternoon Feb. 9. Accompan- 





ist, Eleanor Scheib. Frank Sealy, 
Organist. The Program: 
“O Serpina penserete,” Pergolesi; 


“Je sais attacher des Rubans,”’ Dour- 
lens; “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?” Handel; “Hey, Sa a Fiddler,” Ott; 
“Persian Song,” Glinka; “Memories,” 
Rachmaninoff; “Spring Song,” Rubin- 
stein; “Liuba’s” Air from the “Czar’s 
Bride,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Arion,” 
Rachmaninoff ; ““Priére,” “Les Trois Sor- 
cieres,” Charpentier; “Crépuscule,” Mas- 
senet; “Aux temps des fées,” Koechlin; 
“Carnaval,” Fourdrain; “Eili, Kgli,” He- 
brew lament, arranged by Kurt Schind- 
ler; “Music, When Sweet Voices Die,” 
Henry Holden Huss; “Blackbird’s Song,” 
Cyril Scott; “By an’ By,” “I Want to 
Be Ready,’ Negro Spirituals, arranged 
by Harry Burleigh. 


Alma Gluck can always count on large 
audiences and large enthusiasm at her 
recitals, whatever her vocal condition 
and however interesting or uninteresting 
her program. Last Saturday—her only 
recital of the season if programs speak 
true—enthusiasm was there, as_ usual, 


and so was the audience, which not even 
the bad weather could wholly deter. 
The singer repeated many things that 
were on her list and added many others 
that were not. After the second group 
of songs the flower-laden ushers trooped 
stageward with costly and _ luxuriant 
blooms, amid the joyous handclaps of the 
house. 

Where popular satisfaction is so gen- 
eral it seems futile and pertinacious to 
obtrude with critical faulting and grace- 
less reservations. Yet to one listener, 
at least, the soprano appeared to combat 
some discomfort and added no material 
fascinations to a program of largely du- 
bious worth by any marked variety or 
depth of interpretation. As usual, she 
was best in songs demanding sustained, 
reposeful vocalism and primary consider- 
ation for the symmetric beauty of the 
phrase and melodic curve, like Handel’s 
“O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?”— 
for which she possesses the authentic 
style—and the unaccompanied air from 
a Rimsky-Korsakoff opera; in songs of 
tranquil lyricism, like Massenet’s “Cré- 
puscule,” or the archly humorous, like 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air” or 
“Hey, for a Fiddler.” She did, notwith- 
standing, sound a moving note in the 
poignant Hebraic lament, “Eili, Eili,” 
done with organ accompaniment. In all 
of these was an amount of pure vocal 
charm. Yet elsewhere Mme. Gluck’s 
voice sounded veiled and tired and her 
singing labored. For one thing, her 
method of obtaining high tones is not 
conducive to beauty, substance or bril- 
liancy. 

Among the songs of her last group 
must be singled out a setting of “Music, 
When Sweet Voices Die,” by Henry Hol- 
den Huss, which bears the characteristic 
excellences of this gifted American com- 
poser. The audience also found much 
to enjoy in her singing of the two Negro 
Spirituals. 

Eleanor Scheib furnished Mme. Gluck 
with becoming accompaniments. 

H. F. P. 
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NEW COMPOSITIONS AND REVIVALS OF OLD 
WORKS MAKE WEEK MEMORABLE FOR CHICAGO 


Arthur Shattuck Heard in Program of Early Victorian Music—‘Concert Overture’? by Rowland Beach 
Well Received at American Symphony’s Concert—Musicians’ Club of Women Sponsors Pro- 
gram of Works by Chicago Composers—Choral Society to Sing New Work by Carl Busch— 
Jacques Thibaud Arouses Enthusiasm in Appearance with Stock Forces 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Feb. 9, 1918. 

RTHUR SHATTUCK, pianist, 
A turned back the pages of musical 
jstory to a comparatively unfamiliar 
hapter when he gave his recital at the 
Giand Opera House on Feb. 3. One sel- 
dom hears the pieces that used to be 
,dmired in the early Victorian days. One 
has to go back to contemporaneous 
novels to find any mention of them nowa- 
days, and the act of the artist in reviv- 
ing them was interesting, if only to show 
what it was that people used to admire. 
or a climax there was Sigismund Thal- 
vberg’s “Grande Fantasie on Serenade 
and Minuet from Don Juan,” by Mozart; 
for a somewhat similar exhibition there 
was a transcription of Mephistopheles’s 
Serenade fiom berlioz’s “Damnation of 
‘aust,’ made by one Kedon; for lesser 
display there was an Ktude by Moscheles, 
and a “Berceuse’ by Henselt, not to 
speak of the first of the Liszt concert 
tutudes. 

it was entertaining and rather amus- 
ing to hear these pieces with their gilit- 
tering scales, their thunderous octaves, 
ineir essentially simple though techni- 
cally complex manner of presentation. 
shactuck, being an excellent technician, 
was able to present them in their most 
persuasive light. ‘hey can never be re- 
vived into popularity again, but it was 
worth while to hear them for once. They 
were preceded by an excellent perform- 
ance of a Chopin group. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn’s American Sym- 
phony Orchestra made its final appear- 
ance of the season at the Studebaker 
theater on the same day, in the capacity 
of assisting body to the American Choral 
Society, which is directed by Daniel 
Protheroe. Conductor Gunn resigned his 
baton to Rowland Leach, one of the 
members of the orchestra, for the per- 
formance of a “Concert Overture’ com- 
posed by the latter. It was a_ well- 
thought-out and well-composed piece of 
music, and the performance was excel- 
lent. Belle Tannenbaum, pianist, gave a 
brilliant performance of MacDowell’s A 
Minor Concerto, and the first half of the 
program closed with the prelude to the 
third act of Victor Herbert’s opera “Na- 
toma.”. The chief item of interest in the 
choral society’s part of the concert was 
Horatio Parker’s “King Gorm _ the 
Grim.” It was well received and was 
followed by some works of smaller di- 
inensions. 

Roger Bromley, a young baritone, gave 
a recital during the same hours in the 
recital hall of the Fine Arts Building. 
He was heard in Tosti’s “L’Ultima Can- 
zone” and Grieg’s “Eros,” neither par- 
ticularly good examples of concert songs. 

Olive Nevin, a cousin of the compos- 
ers, Ethelbert and Arthur Nevin, made 
her first appearance in Chicago on the 
afternoon of Feb. 4, the occasion being a 
recital at The Playhouse, under the au- 
spices of the Wellesley Club of Chicago. 
She disclosed a high, flexible soprano 
voice of good training and accurate 
enunciation. One of the features of the 
recital was a group of songs by Ethel- 
bert Nevin, another a group by Gena 
;ranscombe. / 

Stanley Deacon, of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College faculty, and Edna. Kellogg, 
both artist pupils of Edoardo Sacerdote, 
appeared on Sunday, Feb. 2, in a recital 
at the Three Arts Club. Edouard Du- 
fresne was likewise on the program. Mr. 
Deacon and Leta Forsaith gave a joint 
recital before the Arché Club on Feb. 8. 

A note from the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege states that applications are already 
coming in for the vocal courses to be 
given there this summer by Oscar 
Saenger and Herbert Witherspoon. The 
Saturday morning recital on Feb. 9 was 


given by pupils of the piano, violin and 
vocal departments of the organization. 


Hear Music of Chicago Composers 


A program of music by Chicago com- 
posers was given before the Musicians’ 
Club of Women on Feb. 4 at the recital 
hall of the Fine Arts Building. Wher- 
ever it was possible the composer ap- 
peared in his own work, the exceptions 
being when Harriet Jane MacConnell 
sang a group of songs by John Alden 
Carpenter, Edwin Schneider, Frank La 
forge and William Lester, and Mary 
Cameron played a group of piano com- 
positions by Leo Sowerby. Rossetter 
Cole read his new melodrama, “Pierrot 
Wounded,” with Mrs. Cole at the piano. 
The poem is by Walter Adolphe Roberts 
and the musical setting was made last 
summer during Mr. Cole’s visit to the 
MacDowell colony at Peterboro, N. H. 
Louis Victor Saar played the accompani- 
ments for a group of his songs which 
were sung by Mrs. Naomi Nazor Mc- 
Lain. Eric De Lamarter’s Sonata for 
violin and piano and played with the 
composer at the piano and Mrs. Minnie 
Cedargreen Jernverg as violinist. The 
final number was a group of songs by 
Herbert E. Hyde, accompanied by him 
and sung by Mrs. Orpha Kendall Holst- 
man. 

A series of noon organ recitals is being 
given in Kimball Hall by Chicago or- 
ganists on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays between Jan. 22 
and Feb. 22. Among those who have al- 
ready appeared are Emory Gallup, Her- 
bert E. Hyde, Mrs. Katharine Howard- 
Ward, Palmer Christian, Alice R. Deal, 
Mrs.. Wilhelm Middelschulte and Hugo 
P. Goodwin. The list for the current 
week includes Allan Benedict, Florence 
Hodge, Dr. J. Lewis Browne and Dr. 
Louis Falk. 

Helen Abbott Beifeld, soprano, ap- 
peared in joint recital with Clara Louise 
Thurston, harpist, in one of the Civic 
Music Association’s concerts at Sherman 
Park on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 3. 
These are free concerts, maintained by 
philanthropic effort and given in the 
various small parks and social centers 
of the city. 

A’ recital was given by the pupils of 
Della Thal at her studio in the I'ine 
Arts Building, Feb. 1. ; 

The Marshall Field & Company Choral 
Society sends word that a new work will 
be sung at its annual concert April 16. 
This is the “League of the Alps,” com- 
posed by Carl Busch. It deals with the 
throwing off of the Austrian yoke by the 
Swiss in 1308, and has never before 
been given in Chicago. The composer is 
a naturalized American citizen of Danish 
birth, at present the conductor of the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra. The 
performance will be under the direction 
of Thomas A. Pape. 

Nell Sansom gave a musical talk on 
the Dunning system of improved music 
study, by Harriet Bacon MacDonald, at 
Miss Loofbourrow’s school in Oak Park 
on Jan. 26. She was assisted by Mar- 
garet Ann Byrd, Dorothy Gale, Oliver 
Gale, Frances Hubbard, George Speer 
and Robert Speer. 

John Wiederhirn of the faculty of the 
Knupfer Studios is reported to have met 
with success when he appeared at the 
North Side Turner Hall concert on Jan. 
27. He played a group of Rachmaninoff 
and Liszt. The regular studio recital on 
Tuesday afternoon was given by the 
Misses Wieboldt, Corich, Gerts, Smyser, 
Eichenlaub, Blafka, Daze, Peterson, Elli- 
bogen and Grosbernd. 

Mme. Theodora Sturkow-Ryder’s set 
of five pieces for clarinet and piano, 
“Pastels,” were given their first Chicago 
performance on Feb. 2. Charles La- 
gourgue, graduate of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, was the clarinetist, and the 
composer was at the piano. The audi- 
ence liked them so well that they were 
repeated. 

Mrs. Permelia Gale gave a successful 


program’ before the 
Woman’s Club last week. 

George Harris, Jr., tenor, was the ar- 
tist of the Wednesday morning series at 
the Ziegfeld Theater on Feb. 6. It was 
his first recital appearance in Chicago, 
though in past seasons he has appeared 
here as an oratorio soloist. He presented 
a program of rather serious nature, 
laying stress on a group of Schubert 
translated into English, another’ by 
l‘rench composers, old and new, a third 
by Russian composers sung in both Rus- 
sian and English, and a fourth consist- 
ing of English folk songs, one of the 
“Lonesome Tunes” of the Kentucky 
mountains, his own “Up-Hill,” and Bar- 
birolli’s “Le Credo Patriotique.” He dis- 
layed a voice of good quality, evenly 
developed and well produced. His best 
interpretations were of songs of the sen- 
timental type. He understands thor- 
oughly the value of simplicity, and the 
folk songs of his choice were well done 
for that reason. 


River Forest 


Innovation at Orchestra Concert 

A novel feature was introduced into 
the popular concert by the Edison Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall on 
Feb. 7. This is one of the many musical 
organizations maintained by the various 
large commercial houses of Chicago. It 
gives popular programs each month and 
a concert of more elaborate nature twice 
a year. In the program under consid- 
eration a short list of music was played, 
together with the usual encores; then 
Morgan L. Eastman, the conductor of 
the orchestra, delivered a brief lecture 
on the modern orchestra and its instru 
ments. The different groups of instru- 
ments and their relations with each other 
were described, and illustrations were 
given by the orchestra men to demon- 
strate the important characteristics of 
range and tone color. At the end a view 
of the conductor’s score of Schubert’s 
B Minor Symphony was flashed upon a 
screen so that it could be followed by the 
audience while the orchestra was play- 


ing the notes. It was an interesting and 
well conceived novelty and was well ie 
ceived by the audience. 

Jacques Thibaud, one of France’s most 
notable artists of the violin, was the 
soloist at the regular pair of concerts 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on 
eb. 8 and 9 at Orchestra Hall. Since 
his last appearance in America he has 


_ been serving with the French colors and 


has an honorable record of wounds and 
a hospital discharge. He shows plainly 
enough that all is not entirely well with 
him on his leave of absence here; he 
walks stiffly and with difficulty, and his 
face is thin, pale and a little drawn. 

Whatever physical disabilities he may 
have suffered during his service in war, it 
has not affected his playing in the slight- 
est degree. He is still one of the world’s 
greatest violinists. The works that he 
played, as it happpened, were both writ- 
ten for and dedicated to Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and require much of the famous 
artist’s breadth and temperamental 
sweep. There were Lalo’s “Spanish 
Symphony” and Saint-Saens’s “Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso.”” Unless the 
violinist has an absolutely certain tech- 
nical equipment and a high degree of 
emotional fire, he ought never to play 
them. Thibaud has them both to a 
marked extent, and his success was in- 
stantaneous. 

Conductor Frederick Stock had sur- 
rounded the soloist with a program of 
typically French works, and the orches- 
tra gave a stunning performance thereof. 
One, the “Ball Scene,” from Berlioz’s 
elaborate and ponderous “Romeo and 
Juliet” Symphony, had not been played 
here in over a dozen years. There was 
also Chabrier’s “Joyeuse Marche” and 
Chausson’s lovely symphony. 

The orchestra gave one of its Univer- 
sity of Chicago series of concerts at 
Mandel Hall on Feb. 5, playing Smetana’s 
overture to “The Bartered Bride,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica’”’ Symphony, the “Bac- 
chanale” from Wagner’s “Tannhiuser,’ 
and Dukas’s Scherzo, “L’Apprenti Sor- 
cier, 

According to a note received from Carl 
l). Kinsey, manager of the North Shore 
Music Festival, a leading feature of the 
programs to be given during the week of 
May 27 will be the first performance on 
any stage of “The Rhapsody of St. Ber--: 
nard,” a cantata just composed by Prof. 
David Stanley Smith of Yale University. 
Lucien Muratore will be the soloist of 
the Artists’ Night on May 28; Reinald 
Werrenrath will sing on May 30; and 
Emilio de Gogorza on June 1. 

EDWARD C. Moore. 








FIVE APPEARANCES 
FOR MERLE ALCOCK 
IN BOSTON SEASON 











A record of five engagements in Bos- 
ton since December and all of them ap- 
pearances at Symphony Hall is the un- 
usual achievement of Merle Alcock. 
Engaged as contralto soloist for “The 
Messiah” with the Handel and Haydn 
Society, on Dec. 24, Mrs. Alcock was im- 
mediately re-engaged for another ap- 
pearance with this society on Feb. 17, 
when she will sing the “Hora Novis- 
sima.” 

On Jan. 22 Mrs. Alcock made her début 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
Symphony Hall, singing the contralto 
role in Mahler’s Second Symphony. On 
Feb. 3 came her second appearance with 
the Boston Symphony, when this work 
was repeated. Immediately following 
this concert the Boston Symphony man- 
agement communicated with Haensel & 
Jones for a third date for Mrs. Alcock, 
which has been arranged for March 26, 
when she will make her third appear- 
ance with this famous orchestra in one 
season, singing the contralto part in 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” 





Max Rosen Engaged by Philadelphia 
Symphony 


On the heels of Max Rosen’s second 
and third appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall 
comes the announcement from his man- 
agers, Haensel & Jones, that the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra has en- 
gaged the young violinist for two con- 
certs on Feb. 22 and 23 at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, when he will also 


play the Brahms Concerto under the 


baton of Leopold Stokowski. 





MAY MUKLE’S APPEARANCES 


Many Audiences Welcome ’Cellist Dur- 
ing Present Month 


May Mukle, the English ’cellist, scored 
a veritable triumph in the presentation 
of an ideally beautiful and unusual 
program before the Morning Music Club 
of Ottawa, Canada, recently. Her suc- 
cess in Ottawa was duplicated in Troy, 
N. Y., on Feb. 9, when she appeared as 
assisting artist with the Glee Club of 
the Academy for Girls. The audience 
was most enthusiastic and insisted on 
three encores. 

In company with Pablo Casals, ’cell- 
ist; Rebecca Clarke, viola, and David 
Mannes, violinist, with two _ others, 
names as yet unannounced, she will be 
heard in two Brahms Sextets at the 
Mannes School on Feb. 18. On account 
of several pending engagements in the 
East, Miss Mukle will postpone her 
Pacific Coast tour for one month. 


Elizabeth Wood Sails for France 


Boston, Feb. 2.—Elizabeth Wood, 
soprano, who has sung in several light 
operas in the past few seasons and who 
is accounted one of the most brilliant of 
New England graduates, has sailed for 
France to sing in the army camps, ac- 
cording to a letter received by General 
Manager Ralph L. Flanders of the Con- 
servatory. Miss Wood goes to France 
under Y. M. C. A. auspices. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Ashley Pettis, the 
young pianist who made Berkeley his 
home for many years, is in the Marines 
and is now stationed at Galveston, Tex. 
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Enquirer: 


POST: 





Address, V. M. LEROY, Secretary, 57 West 75th Street, NEW YORK 


As Soloist with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


The Local Press of February 4th, said: 

““Voice of gocd quality; earnest and musical style. He 
responded with two encores.”’ 

TIMES-STAR: “Proved himself well schooled and sincere.’’ 

“Quite satisfactory.”’ eee 

COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE: ‘Vocal skill and much artistic finesse. 


Warmly arplauded.” 
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Wins Approval at New York 
Recital, Aeolian Hall, Feb. 4 


N. Y. Times: ‘Dora de Phillippe, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, lately 
heard as the child Yniold in ‘Pelleas 
et Melisande,’ gave a recital of songs 
yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 
She gave airs of Faure and Saint- 
Saens, and sang with racy flavor a 
group of gipsy songs by Dvorak.’”’ 
N. Y. Tribume: ‘Dora de Phillippe 
is a quicksilvery, exotic person to look 
at and stimulating to hear. Her lively 
artistic sense is shown in her selection 
of songs no less than in her character- 
izing power over them. The gipsy 
songs of Dvorak were good to hear 
again, and the ‘Ultima Rosa’ by 
Zandonai, and three admirable and 
highly dissimilar songs by Alexandre 
Georges proved unusually charming. 
A delighted audience demanded fre- 
quent encores and repetitions.”’ 


Morning Sun: .‘“‘Dora de Phillippe, 
a soprano of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany who is visiting this city, gave a 
recital with Richard Epstein at the 
piano. In old and modern French 
songs, a group by Dvorak, and present- 
day numbers in English, she showed 
taste and charm in interpretation. 
Her singing seemed to give pleasure 
and one of the Dvorak lyrics, ‘Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,’ had to be 
repeated.”’ 

N. Y. Mail: ‘‘When Dora de Phillippe 
sang the part of little Yniold in last 
week’s ‘Pelleas et Melisande,’ it was 
difficult to think it was the child-like 
voice yesterday afternoon at Aeolian 
Hall. She showed her versatility in 
a widely varied programme of songs, 
many of which made real demands 
upon her vocal resources. She proved 
herself an agreeable interpreter, par- 
ticularly of the more intimate type of 
music.” 

N. Y. American: ‘‘Miss de Phillippe 
entertained a good-sized audience et 
Aeolian Hall. Her programme featured 
a group of six gipsy songs by the Bo- 
hemian composer, Dvorak. Miss de 
Phillippe’s voice was revealed to ad- 
vantage in these unusual selections.” 


N. Y. Herald: ‘‘Miss Dora de Phil- 
lippe, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Company, gave a recital of songs yes- 
terday afternoon. She pleased not 
only the ears of her audience but also 
its eyes. Her songs were all sung with 
a keen sense of their meaning and 
their interpretation had the advantage 
of the singer’s experience on the oper- 
atic stage, which was evident thro igh- 
out the recital.” 


N. Y. Evening Sun: ‘In the after- 
noon, Dora de Phillippe gave a pleas- 
ing »rogramme made up of old and new 
French songs, a sheaf of Dvorak and 
another of modern English ones. She 
. used her voice tastefully and intelli- 
gently and those who heard her gave 
hearty evidence of being pleased’’ 


For terms and dates apply to 
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By HENRY GIDEON 


Hugo Alfvén’s New Symphony Provides a Tuneful Diversion for the Orchestra Admirers—Fritz 
Kreisler Appears with Three ‘‘ Kneisels’”’ in Noble Ensemble Concert—One Critic Stays 
Away—A. T. Davison, Jr., and H. W. Smith Appointed Army Song Leaders 

















Boston, Feb. 10, 1918 


O leave Boston just after the Christ- 

mas celebration, to greet the New 
Year in the Metropolis, to have a part in 
the musical awakening of the great cities 
along the Ohio River, to look in on train- 
ing camp activities in the Southern 
States, to rejoice in the cuisine of New 
Orleans, to return to New York by water 
at the height of the “merry opera war” 
—this is all very delightful. But after 
five weeks of merrymaking we return to 
our beloved center-of-the-universe and 
find the gentler sex with a well-developed 
case of wartime elbows. Yes, on our 
honor, at Symphony Hall, on the sacred 


. occasion known to the vulgar world as 


the Friday afternoon concert—once upon 
a time it was called a “public rehearsal” 
—Boston women, young and old, used an 
alternating movement of the sharpest 
possible elbows to work their way into 
the hall and, two hours later, the same 
movement of the selfsame elbows to make 
good their escape into the slushy streets 
and heatless cars. Why this new and 
hideous form of aggressiveness which 
was so little in evidence in the blissful 
days of ’seventeen? 

The program was surely free from 
Sturm and Drang. William Wallace’s 
Symphonic Poem “Villon,” Bruch’s Vio- 
lin Concerto No. 1 (Anton Witek, solo- 
ist), Alfvén’s Symphony in E Major 
(first time in Boston)—here was no ex- 
cuse for the plump and dimpled one to 


convert herself into an equilateral tri- 
angle from the arms up! Perhaps, after 
all, it was only the natural reaction of 
Alfvén’s music, in which he sings “in 
praise of all the joys of life, sunshine 
and the joy of living. The last move- 


-ment is imbued with an intense longing 


for home; | dreamed I was a knight in 
a far-off land, who in a heedless gallop is 
making for home” . . to be reached 
only by rushing for the 4.52 from North 
Station. Still, that would not explain 
the elbow points at two-twenty-five, 
would it? 


Anton Witek’s Performance 


Anton Witek, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, achieved the greatest success of 
his career in Boston by his playing of the 
solo part in the Bruch Concerto. His 
fire and brilliancy brought more than 
one round of applause and his obvious 
feeling for the architecture of the com- 
position gave real esthetic pleasure to 
his more discriminating listeners. The 
Adagio, because of its ingratiating melo- 
diousness, was particularly successful. 
Surprise and misgiving about the open- 
ing number of the program, surprise that 
a symphonic poem by a mere English- 
man with an unfamiliar name had been 
singled out for so conspicuous a position 
and misgiving lest it might smack of the 
“cathedral school” gave way to enthusi- 
asm when the audience had discovered 
a work of delicacy, originality and 
daring. 

But the darling of the afternoon was 
the new symphony of the Swede, Hugo 
Alfvén. What if the learned critics 
gnashed their teeth and hurled anath- 
emas at this inventor of ignoble tunes 
who stayed not even to “work” his ma- 
terial; did not a certain music-loving 
conductor on the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way express the sentiment of nine-tenths 


of the audience when he said that the 
pretty tune sounding like “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and the waltz song in the next 
“act,” and the piece in the last act, for 
all the world like restaurant music, made 
him clean forget the war for three-quar- 
ters of an hour? 

It is a pleasure to record that the 
audience was large and very enthusiastic. 
Dr. Muck’s popularity remains undimin- 
ished, thanks to his patient and dignified 
bearing in the face of hostile attacks 
and the increasing evidence of his mas- 
tery over orchestral and choral forces. 
His extraordinary success with the Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony and the Mahler 
Second, is responsible for the feverish 
anticipation of the Bach St. Matthew 
Passion, scheduled for performance on 
Tuesday of Holy Week. 


Kreisler and the Kneisels 


The other important musical event of 
the week was the second and last Cham- 
ber Music Concert by Fritz Kreisler and 
the three gentlemen who were formerly 
associated with Mr. Kneisel in the 
Kneisel Quartet. As is already well 
known, Mr. Kreisler’s share in these con- 
certs is to be donated by him to the 
Musicians’ Foundation in aid of needy 
musicians. There is good reason for 
believing that as a result of last Satur- 
day afternoon’s concert in Jordan Hall 
the Musicians’ Foundation will add a 
tidy sum to its credit. Many of the real 
music lovers of the city and most of the 
critics were present. But one, alas, 
proved recreant and spoiled the Sabbath 
Day for a host of good people who have 
absolutely nothing to say when auntie 
calls up with a “Well,whadgu think of the 
concert?” How did it sound with Kreis- 
ler at the first violin stand? Do they 
play with the same fine precision? Were 
the voices clear and distinct? Was it a 
good old-fashioned or a modern pro- 
gram? How do they compare with the 
Flonzaleys? Nul ne sait répondre, for 
HE was absent and his paper was silent. 
All, all without an opinion save on one 
point—did Kreisler show the effects of 
his martyrdom? Yes, his cheeks Were 
hollow. 

It was a Beethoven, Brahms, Haydn 
program. There was a marked differen- 
tiation of mood between the classic 
Beethoven and the modern Brahms. In 
the execution of the program there were 
frequent ragged moments, but these did 
not detract from the enjoyment of the 
listener, inasmuch as the performers 
were alive, keen to bring out the melodic, 
rhythmic, harmonic, contrapuntal beau- 
ties of the works in hand. Kreisler him- 
self was not in fine fettle, but his lovely 
tone, his musical penetration, his rich 


personality were altogether in evidence. |. 


Without meaning to be, he was the domi- 
nating figure. In the actual perform- 
ance he was but first violin. 


Two New Army Leaders 


Archibald T. Davison, Jr., one of the 
most active and brilliant of the younger 
musicians of the community, has been 
appointed song leader at Camp Devens. 
The commission could not have chosen 
more wisely, as Dr. Davison has demon- 
strated time and again during the past 


five years his genius for making people 


sing. The Commission on Training Camp 
Activities has also appointed the popular 
baritone, Herbert Wellington Smith, song 
leader for the Boston Naval District. 
Coming to Boston seven years ago, Mr. 
Smith first attracted attention through 
his excellent work as baritone soloist at 
Temple Israel. For three years he has 
been serving, in a similar capacity, the 
Central Church. His gifts of mind and 
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voice have won him a place among th: 
best concert and oratorio singers in Ney 
England. 

A ray of light will penetrate the gloon 
of Boston’s wartime music season whe 
the Chicago Opera Association, surfeite: 
with the applause of lighthearted Nev 
York, turns to the Boston Opera Hous: 
for the more précieux experience of loos 
ening the mantle of responsibility fron 
the shoulders of food controllers, apart 
ment house janitors, forum managers 
The Good Samaritans will bring us fiv: 
Galli-Curci operas, two Mary Garden: 
two Melbas, and so on, but no “Azora, 
no “Pelléas et Mélisande.” Is it possib): 
that Boston, even Boston, goes to se 
(or hear) a singer rather than an opera 
The advance sale of seats—an extreme! 
gratifying one—gives answer. 





BURLINGTON, VT.—The University of 
Vermont Musical Clubs gave their annua 
home concert at the university gym 
nasium on Jan. 30. 
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Miss Kline received a hearty reception 
by an audience of many friends, won by the 
beauty of her voice and the charm of her 
personality. The coloratura work of the 
‘‘Shadow Song” showed the flexibility of her 
voice and the ease with which she _ sings. 
The liquid purity of her tone and the sweet- || 
ness of her voice makes listeuing to her || 
such a pleasure that the audience cannot be_ || 
blamed for demanding encore after encore. 
—Worcester Eveniiig Gazette, Jan. 9, 1918. 
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ROSEN PLAYS THE 
BRAHMS CONCERTO 


Violinist Gives Earnest Reading 
of Masterwork with the 
Philharmonic 


\<ew York Philharmonic Orchestra, Con- 
ductor, Josef Stransky. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Evening, Feb. 7. Soloist, 
Max Rosen, Violinist. The Program: 


“Médée,” Vincent d’Indy; Concerto for 





jolin and Orchestra, Brahms; Sym- 
ony, No. 5, Tschaikowsky. 
Mr. Rosen was originally to have 


layed the G Minor Concerto of Bruch, 
hut as that German octogenarian is still 
.jporting the habiliments of mortality, 
the new edict which rules over Philhar- 
monic doings operated an automatic 
change. That he should have selected as 
. substitute the concerto of Brahms is 
a tribute to his musica] sense and cour- 
age; but it is a pitiless work, which 
ften turns and rends the player whose 
ntentions toward it are of the most ir- 
reproachable. It calls for perfection of 
technical command, supreme alertness, 
rhythmie instinct, imagination, profund- 
itv, seasoned mental and emotional ma- 
turity. Mr. Rosen played it earnestly 
and with the most laudable purpose. But 
he is not yet ripe for this music. His 
small tone, though beautiful at times, was 
barely audible at others, nor did he escape 
the atmospheric handicap of the damp 
evening successfully enough to play well 
in tune. He was warmly applauded. 

D’Indy’s “Medea” Suite, which opened 
the concert, is said to have been inspired 
by Sarah- Bernhardt’s performance of 
Catulle Mendes’s drama. It could not 
have been a very inspiring representa- 
tion or the composer was in an unrecep- 
tive state. It is music of the slenderest 
account and seems, for the most part, a 
mere pot-boiler or occasional piece. It 
received a good performance, as did the 
Tschaikowsky Symphony. me eke 


The third of the Philharmonic Satur- 
day evening concerts took place last week 
before a crowded house. Mischa Elman 
was soloist, playing the Beethoven Con- 
certo, which he did with another or- 
chestra earlier in the season. On the 
whole, his performance was eloquent and 
free from unseemly exaggerations, and 
was greeted with storms of applause. 
The rest of the program consisted of the 
“Don Giovanni” Overture with Busoni’s 
elaborate ending and the Rachmaninoff 
E Minor Symphony, which has had 
almost as many presentations here this 
winter as Beethoven’s “Eroica.” 





STOKOWSKI FORCES TAKE 
WASHINGTON BY STORM 


Throng Applauds Orchestra in Third 
Visit—Boyle’s ’Cello Concerto Ad- 
mired in Local Premiére 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The 
third concert of the season by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under the baton of 
Leopold Stokowski, took Washington by 
storm. The house was sold out two 
days before the performance and the 
standing enthusiasts were many. The 
program was one that charmed and 
thrilled. The symphony was the Brahms 
No. 2, and the other purely orchestral 
number was from the “Damnation of 
Faust,” by Berlioz. In the latter the 
“Danse des Sylphes” enchanted the audi- 
ence. 

A feature of interest was the Wash- 
ington premiére of George Boyle’s Con- 
certo for ’Cello and Orchestra, with 
Hans Kindler, first ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, as soloist. The com- 
position is musicianly and there is rea- 
son to predict popularity for it. -Mr. 
Boyle was in the audience and held an 
informal reception after the perform- 
ance in the foyer of the theater. Mr. 
Kindler gave an artistic reading of the 
concerto. 

Mrs. Wilson and many from official 
and diplomatic circles were in attend- 
ance. W. Hz. 








York Recital Debut 
at Aeolian Hall on 
March 1st 


under the management oJ 


Antonia Sawyer, 
Inc. 


Aeolian Hall New York 


WHAT THE BOSTON CRITICS 
SAY OF HER ART: 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, April, 
29, 1916: 


“An interesting programme of 
unhackneyed pieces sung with 
agreeable voice, ready skill, intel- . 
ligence and sensibility.” 


BOSTON HERALD, 
Hale, April 29, 1916: 


Philip 


“The group of old Italian songs 
was sung with delightful purity of 
tone, vocal skill and with genuine 
expression. In these songs and 
in others later m the evening, Mrs. 
BAKER was an intelligent inter- 


preter.” 
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JOHN POWELL WINS 
A DOUBLE TRIUMPH 


Pianist, in American Program, 
Proves a Consummate 
Creative Musician 





Recital, Molian 
The Program: 


John Powell, Pianist. 
Hall, Evening, Feb. 8. 


Variations and Double Fugue on a 
Theme by F. C. Hahr, John Powell; 
“Minuet,” “Mazurka,” “Valse,” F. C. 
Hahr; “At the Fair” (sketches of Amer- 
ican fun), John Powell; “The Whippoor- 
will,” “The Quiet Hour,’ Daniel Gregory 
Mason; “The Deserted Farm,” “Hun- 
garian,”’ Edward MacDowell; “Poéme 
Erotique,’ “Pioneer Dance,’ John 


Powell. 


At its best (and it is virtually never 
otherwise) John Powell’s playing pos- 
sesses that most precious of all executive 
qualities, a creative spontaneity. Thus 
it is that his performances have the like- 
ness of sweeping, impassioned improvi- 
sations elevated and dignified, however, 
by an ordered progress, a carefully meas- 
ured adjustment of the message and its 
expression and a co-ordination of every 
part of the interpretative process to 
every other part that, for all its appear- 
ance of a creation of the moment, has 
nothing fortuitous or, loosely unpremed- 
itated about it. But always it is inevi- 
table, always the authentic conveyance 
of the mood or feeling in question and, 
coincidentally, its rapturous idealization. 
To hear Mr. Powell’s finest flights means 
to experience the very consecration of 
beauty. This beauty projects itself di- 
versely, now through the spiritualized 
sense or the large gesture and plangent 
utterance of the tragic idea, now the in- 
timately personal accent of introspection, 
now the brilliant, the gracious, or the 
exuberantly jocund and effervescent. In 
every case it retains its inimitable capac- 
ity to move and to stimulate. 

It was, for the most part, to Mr. 
Powell’s lighter vein that last week’s 
audience joyfully reacted. His “all- 
American” program summoned into play 
the graver emotions only a small part 
of the time. Yet hardly a number on the 
list failed abundantly to justify its pres- 
ence there. As the pianist-composer fur- 
nished the profoundest and most mem- 
orable work on the program, he also pro- 
vided the deftest and most fetchingly 
clever. In the other pieces much could 
be found to commend. But this won- 
derful young artist’s were by all odds 
the finest creative exhibitions. 

Most surprising of these, the varia- 
tions and double fugue on a theme by 
Mr. Powell’s one-time teacher, F. C. Hahr, 
deserve an appreciative disquisition, col- 
umns in length, which unhappily cannot 
be granted here. The work is one of the 
consummately splendid and monumental 
things of American music. As such it 


will be recognized when the public has 
had more chance to acquaint itself with 
it and to scrutinize more familiarly its 
teeming beauties, its affluence of genial 
detail. The workmanship is superb, but 
in the larger aspects, in the intense, liv- 
ing reality of this music the details of 
the technical organism are crowded from 
the imagination. The learned forms be- 
come here the medium of superlative 
poetic communication. The theme itself 
appeals by its tenderly wistful and 
lyric loveliness. Through the successive 
variations its efflorescence pursues, as it 
were, a predestined spiritual. plan. The 
gigantic fugue, approached through the 
mazes of a meaningful canon, is a puis- 
sant confirmation of the emotional de- 
velopment and conflict that precede. This 
is no ordinary music, but a revealingly 
luminous poetic conception, moving with 
the trend of inevitability and pro ected 
with the assured vision of the last line 
in the first. Mr. Powell played it with 
splendor of tone and intensity of con- 
viction. Its place should, by all right, 
have been in the middle of the program 
instead of at the beginning. 

The pianist’s six “Sketches of Amer- 
ican fun,” called “At the Fair,” are cap- 
ital drollery, rollicking humoresques, sly, 
boisterous, savage, mysterious, but full 
of an unmistakably indigenous flavor. 
The “Merry-Go-Round”—a matchless bit 

and the familiar ‘“Banjo-Picker” had 
to be repeated. All of them really de- 
served to be. Later in the evening Mr. 
Powell’s “Pioneer Dance,” with its 
“Arkansaw Traveler” and “Soap Suds,” 
showed itself worthy of no less a dis- 
tinction. 

Only brief mention can be accorded 
the other works. Both Mr. Hahr’s de- 
lightful “Minuet” and his graceful Cho- 
pinesque waltz merited the honor of 
Mr. Powell’s attention. Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s darkly suggestive and _ poetic 
“Whippoorwill” is, perhaps, the best and 
most spontaneous work we have hearu 
from that composer. MacDowell’s touch- 
ing “Deserted Farm” appeared at last 
on a recital program and the pianist 
had to repeat his brilliant “Hungarian.” 

= sf. 





GALLO FORCES IN CALGARY 


San Carlo Company Delights Opera- 
Lovers in Western Canada 


CALGARY, CAN., Feb. 3.—Western Can- 
ada was invaded recently for the first 
time in many years by a grand opera 
company. The San Carlo company ap- 
peared here last week before crowded 
houses, giving “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Aida,” 
“Faust” and “Carmen.” To say that 
they created a very favorable impres- 
sion is putting it mildly. While they 
have no bright and particular stars, 
their principals are all very excellent 
and gave great satisfaction. 

It is understood that arrangements are 
being made for return engagements next 
winter. in addition to Calgary the com- 
pany is playing in Edmonton, Leth- 
bridge, Saskatoon, Regina and Winnipeg. 
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PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Anna George, 
soprano from Pittsburgh, gave a recital 
on Feb. 5. 

*k * * 

SAN FRANCISCO.—A sonata recital was 
given recently by Hother Wismer, Mrs. 
Robert Hughes and Janet Malbon. 

* * x 


ALEXANDRIA, VA.—Winston Wilkinson, 
violinist, appeared in recital at the Epis- 
copal High School on the evening of 
Feb. 2. 

QuINcy, MAss.—Miriam Miller, so- 
prano, a pupil of Harriet Eudora Bar- 
rows of Boston, was the recital soloist 
at the Quincy Point Congregational 
Church on Feb. 3. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Dwight Heaton Sey- 
mour presented a number of his pupils 
in recital on the evening of Jan. 30. 
The pupils of the Orvill V@Stapp School 
were heard in recital on the 25th. 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—The sixth free organ 
recital at Elmwood Music Hall was given 
on the afternoon of Jan. 13 by Thomas 
Darwen of Brantford, Ontario, assisted 
by Edna Indermaur, contralto. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Choral 
Society has enrolled 115 charter mem- 
bers and under the direction of Freder- 
ick W. Kerner will present Gaul’s “The 
Ten Virgins” ata spring concert. 

* 


WARREN, OHIO.—A program consisting 
entirely of numbers by Russian compos- 
ers was given on the evening of Jan. 30 
by Dana’s Musical Institute Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Lynn 
B. Dana. 

ok ok ok 

PASADENA, CAL.—The Occidental Glee 
Club, recently gave its annual concert, at 
the First Methodist Church, delighting 
a large audience. Edgar Williamson, 
tenor, and James Sheppard, baritone, 
were soloists. 


OMAHA, NEB.—A concert of consider- 
able local interest was that of Robert 
Cuscaden, violinist, assisted by Mrs. 
Root, contralto, and Martin Bush, pian- 
ist. Al) three artists acquitted them- 
selves excellently. , 

= *+ -* 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.— The Marquette 
Conservatory of Music recently presented 
pupils from the class of Adams Buell, 
pianist, and vocal students of Mrs. Agnes 
Wing-Schwarzrock at the St. John’s 
Cathedral Auditorium. - 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The Citizens’ 
Concert Band gave a concert on the 
afternoon of Feb. 3. Soloists were Don 
L. Hendershot, tenor; Burdette Goudy, 
treble; James Anderson, cornetist, and 
S. D. Brugy, bird warbler. 

* * co 

DuLUTH, M1inN.—A series of Twilight 
Concerts has been inaugurated at the 
Shrine Auditorium. Under the con- 
ductorship of Charles Helmer, the Du- 
luth Orchestra Club will give weekly pro- 
grams with local soloists. 

SAN DigeGo, CAL.—Mrs. Alice Farnham 
has accepted the position as vocal in- 
structor at the Bishop’s School at La 
Jolla. Mrs. Farnham taught for two 
years at Occidental! College and has sung 
in prominent churches, East and West. 


SALIDA, CoL.—Mrs. Helena. Bingham 
Burton sang at the Baptist Church on 
Feb. 2, the occasion being the installation 
of the new pastor. Mrs. Burton sang 
her own setting of the Scriptural selec- 
tion, “Remember Now Thy Creator.” 

8 Ps *K 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—Howard E. 
Cavanaugh has completed the organiza- 
tion of a choral society, which draws its 
members. from three towns— Santa 
Paula, Oxnard and Ventura. This choir 
has begun rehearsals of Gaul’s “Holy 
City.” 

 -— s 

LONG BEACH, CAL.— The Women’s 

Music Study Club recently presented a 


' guest program in which the participants 


were Mmes. Parker, Johnson, Ben Rug- 
gle, Shreve, Green, Cadmus, McClure, 
l’eck, Daugherty, Bailey and Alexander 
Ilyer, 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Harold T. Cooper, 
basso, was the soloist at the rehearsal of 
the Albany Community Chorus, accom- 
panied by Harold W. Thompson. Con- 
ductor Alfred Hallam introduced George 
Henry Warren’s song, “Land of Our 
Hearts.” 

* A K 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Three local musi- 
cians were introduced at a musicale re- 
cently given by the Nineteenth Century 
Club under the direction of Marie Green- 
wood Worden. They were Leah Foltz 
and Edith White, vocalists, and Eunice 
Robertson, pianist. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—An event of interest 
at the Aquinas Academy was the piano 
recital given in Aquinas Hall on Jan. 30 
by Flora Collins of the music depart- 
ment. Assisting on the program were 
Dorothy McKeown, Genevieve Collins, 
violinists, and Agnes Olszewska, accom- 
panist. there - 

TACOMA, WASH.—Piano pupils. of 
Mme. Florence Poncin gave a recital 
on Feb. 2, assisted by Mrs. McClellan 
Barto, soprano. Mrs. Hubert White- 
head, lately of Hollywood, Cal., an ac- 
complished pianist, was soloist at the 
annual opening day, Jan. 29, for the 
Twentieth Century Club. 

* * * 

SeERANTON, Pa.—At the Century Club 
a program of unusual interest was re- 
cently presented by Saidie Estelle 
Kaiser, soprano. Assisting Miss Kaiser 
were her pupil, Mrs. W. F. Lazar, con- 
tralto, Llewelyn Jones, Harold Briggs, 
Mrs. Brand, Emily Hoppe, Homer P. 
Whitford and Paul Wachs. 


* * * 


BROOKLYN.—Three pupils of Etta 
Hamilton Morris were heard in recital 
on the evening of Feb. 7. They were 
Cora Shepardson Diehl, soprano; Laura 
Consaul Ross, contralto, and Marie 
Louise Phipard, soprano. They were as- 
sisted by Abraham Tolchinsky, violin- 
ist. Alice McNeill was accompanist. 

ok ok ok 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Marjorie Volheim 
presented the following piano students in 
a delightful recital on Jan. 26: Helen 
Eaton, Doris Clayton, Arabell Shipley 
and Eugenia Brandhorst. Robert Dick- 
inson gave a violin solo, Mrs. Charles 
Clayton sang a group of songs and Vir- 
ginia Volheim presented a Grecian dance. 

“e's 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Soloists who have ap- 
peared recently on programs in aid of the 
British Red Cross Society are Mrs. Her- 
man A. Politz, Mrs. Lulu Dahl Miller, 
Daisy Gibson, George Hotchkiss Street, 
Andrew B. Caughey, vocalists; Mrs. 
Percy Lewis, dramatic reader; Walter 
A. Bacon, violinist and Nettie Leona Foy, 
pianist. 

x aa aa 

TACOMA, WASH.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Q. 
Mason opened their residence for a de- 
lightful concert for the soldiers at Camp 
Lewis on Jan. 26. Numbers were given 
by Mary Kilpatrick, pianist; Mrs. Allan 
R. Crain, soprano, of the St. Cecilia 
Club; Hugh H. Winder, baritone, and 
Sergt. W. Rowe, tenor, of the San Fran- 
cisco Lorelei Club. 

* uk * 

SAN FRANCISCO.—A concert was given 
recently by artist-pupils of H. B. Pas- 
more at Scottish Rite Auditorium, under 
the auspices of the Overseas Club. Elias 
M. Hecht, flutist; Mrs. William G. 
Poyner, violinist; Mary Sherwood, ’cel- 
list, and Mrs. D. L. Brinker and Ruth 
Cornell, pianist, assisted in the program, 
which was given for the benefit of the 
Royal Aviation Hospital. 

* * 


FircHBURG, MaAss.—On Feb. 8 the 
choir members of Christ Episcopal 


Church held their twenty-fifth annual ° 


reunion. Of the one hundred members 
present there were seven who were mem- 
bers of the choir that sang its first serv- 
ice on Easter Sunday, 1893. During its 
existence the following well-known or- 
ganists have served as choirmasters: 
Krederick W. Hayward, George H. Mil- 
ler, Ernest Douglas, Frederick A. Dun- 
ster, Charles H. White, John David 
Lloyd and the present director, Herbert 
C. Peabody, well known as a composer 
of songs and sacred music. 
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PASADENA, CAL.—The January meet- 
ing of the Pasadena Music Study Club 
was held at the home of Mrs. Hubert 
Ives, continuing the study of Russian 
music, the two operas “Sadko” and “The 
Snow Maiden” by Rimsky-Korsakoff be- 
ing taken up. Other Russian composi- 
tions were presented in song and piano- 
numbers, as well as short sketches of 
the composers’ lives. 


. wis 


SANTA ANA, CAL.—Mrs. Marie G. 
Bishop, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Arnold 
Peek, pianist, and Mrs. Schoch, reader, 
of Los Angeles, gave a musical program 
at a Red Cross tea recently at the home 
oi Mrs. Leipsic. ‘National Music” was 


the subject at the regular meeting of the 


Ebell Music Section, at the home of Mrs. 
T. A. Winbigler. Mrs. J. E. Gowen was 
in charge of the program. 

ok * ok 

Boston.—Alice Hatch, soprano; Eli- 

nor Whittemore, violinist; Martha Baird, 
pianist, and Doris Bowen, soprano, were 
the soloists for tree MacDowell Club con- 
cert given in Steinert Hall on Jan. 30. 
The program opened with three move- 
ments from the Quartet in G Minor, for 
piano and strings, by Brahms, played by 
Carolyn Belcher, Sara Corbett, Charlotte 
White and Gertrude Belcher. 

* oS a 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.— The Saturday 

Club has resumed activities. The recent 
afternoon recital] was excellent, being en- 
joyed by a large audience. Those giving 
the program were: Mrs. Frank R. New- 
man, Mrs. Elliot MacSwain, Mrs. J. V. 
James, Ethel Sleeper, Ruth Pepper, 
Florence Linthicum, Constance Mering, 
Marion Johnson, Emily Rulison, Mizpah 
Jackson, Alma Anderson and Dr. S. E. 
Simmons. 

x * x 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—A recital was given 
recently by students of the department 
of music of the school of applied design, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, in the 
theater of the design school. Those who 
took part in the program were Vladi- 
mir Belehrad, Jean Wessner, Helen 
Eyles, Samuel Gluck, Norman Frauen- 
heim, Adelaide Hennig, Paul Staltek and 
Anthony Jawelak. Helen Eshelman was 
accompanist. 

* * 


WICHITA, KAN.—The Wichita Chorus 
is rehearsing Goring-Thomas’s “The 
Swan and the Skylark,” which is soon to 
be given under Philharmonic Orehestra 
auspices at the Palace Theater. Charles 
Davis Carter will direct and P. Hans 
Flath, the regular director, will preside 
at the pipe organ. Full chorus, soloists 
and orchestra accompaniment is the plan. 
The chorus will also present “The Mes- 
siah” at Easter time. 

ok * * 


NEw YorK City.—The seventh con- 
cert by the Educational Chamber Music 
Society was given in the auditorium of 
the Educational Alliance on the evening 
of Feb. 10. The program included a 
quartet by Haydn, one by Tschaikowsky 
and a piano and violin sonata by Grieg. 
The organization consists of Arkady 
Bourstin and Jacques Gordon, violinists; 
Jacob Altschuler, viola; Modest Alt- 
schuler, ’cellist, and Leo Levy, pianist. 

* * & 


Boston.—Margaret Gow, well-known 
local voice teacher, presented a group of 
her artist-pupils in a studio recital on 
‘eb. 2. The singers appearing were 
laura Arentzen, Margaret Mason, Ber- 
nice Leavitt and Mrs. Whitmore Dens- 
more. Operatic arias and French and 
nglish songs made up the program. 
Frances Biller played a group of Cho- 
pin and Liszt pieces and Helen Tiffany 
provided accompaniments for the singers. 

ok ok * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—A _ successful recital 
was given recently by pupils of Annie 
M. P. Bundy, Mus. B., the prominent 
teacher. Those who participated were 
lona Carver, Pearl Hurwitz, Erna Rahn, 
Edith and Marion Randles, Edith 
Irench, Jeanette Gibson, Elsie Broberg, 
Mrs. W. W. Rohrer, Helen Travis, Flor- 
ence Clark, Isabel Sutherin, Paul Thor- 
son; members of testimonial class, Elsie 
Broberg, Florence Clark and _ Helen 
Travis. 

x * 


PASADENA, CAL.—A unique program, 
arranged by Mrs, Chas. Jayred and Mrs. 
Chas. Snyder was given by the Tuesday 
Musicale Club recently at the Neighbor- 
hood Clubhouse. The prevailing idea of 
the program was the musical education 
of the child. Preceding the program a 
comprehensive paper, “The Place of 
Music in the Education of the Child,” 
was read by Antoinette Sabel. Others 
on the program were Marjorie Sinclair, 
Mrs. H. A. Johannes, Mrs. Elvon Musick, 
Mrs.: Axtman, Mrs. Sarah Bragdon and 
Caroline Davis. 





SEATTLE, WaASH.—The Sunset Cl 
gave a musicale on the afternoon of Ja 
30, at which Mrs. Lida G. Schirmer, s: 
prano, was soloist. On the same afte 
noon Mrs. Dai Steele Ross gave 
musical tea at her studio, at which tin 
a number of her pupils sang. At tl} 
monthly meeting of the Ladies Music: 
Club the program consisted of an illu 
trated lecture on the “Jewels of tl 
Madonna” by Pearl MacDonald, wii 
Elizabeth Jacques at the piano. 

* K 7K 

Los ANGELES.—The Union Leagu 
Club has inaugurated its semi-month): 
concerts. Cornelia Otten presented, wit 
aides, a very enjoyable list of selections 
Mme. M. G. Gonzalez, soprano, Spanis! 
artist, sang the “Star-Spangled Banner. 
Piano solos were offered by Thelma Hai 
rison and Myrtle Hit]. Groups of sopran 
solos were sung by Mrs. Beulah Husto: 
of Chicago and Frances Lewis. Mrs 
Gonzales sang two songs by Miss Otten 
with the composer at the piano. 

nS ae ne 


Troy, N. Y.—French composers wer 
the subjects for study and illustration a: 
the last meeting of the Music Study Club 
Mary Greene read a paper on “Th 
Opera Comique and Its Representa 
tions” and Ethel Yerenton gave a pape) 
on “Gounod.” Piano numbers from 
French composers were given by Marion 
Jones, Fannie Fideo, Veronica Burns. 
Mrs. S. T. Flansburg, Dorothy Davis ani 
Gertrude L. Darby, and vocal numbers by) 
Mrs. George Van Hyning and William 
Tynan. 

HE ce oS 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Harmony Clul 
orchestra gave a concert last Wednesday 
evening at the First Christian Church, 
under the direction of Helen M. Sperry. 
Edgar S. Van Olinda, tenor, was the as- 
sisting soloist. A musical entertainment 
was given at the First Lutheran Churc 
Thursday evening, at which Mrs. Walter 
L. Hutchins and Viola Gunzel, sopranos, 
and Mrs. William B. Smith, contralto, 
were heard. Frederick Bowen Hailes 
and Berenice Crounse were the accom- 
panists. 

* * * 

CINCINNATI, O.—Romeo Gorno’s pupils 
did their master much credit in a recital 
at the College of Music. The recital 
hall of the institution was filled to over- 
flowing and the various performances 
found much_ well-deserved applause. 
Those taking part were Elma Traeger, 
Evelyn Liebschuetz, Helen Varelman, 
Walter Wood, Leo Stoffregen and Mar- 
garet Trone. Clyde Knost and Sadie 
Yergin, pupils of Hans Schroeder, as- 
sisted with vocal numbers. 

* * x 

TACOMA, WASH.—A_ group of the 
vounger soloists of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, Rose Schwinn, Lura MacFarlane, 
Agnes Lyon and Muriel Hutchenson, pre- 
sented three attractive programs at 
Camp Lewis, Jan. 29. Directed by Dr. 
Robert L. Schofield, the second winter 
concert of the College of Puget Sound 
Conservatory of Music was given Jan. 
28, in the chapel auditorium. An attrac- 
tive program was given, presenting 
young people of the school in solo and 


ensemble numbers. 


* ok * 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—A music festival 
was held recently in the Bellevue Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The program 
included the children’s chorus of the Ben 
Avon Odd Fellows’ Home, and _ the 
church choir of the church, assisted by 
the Sewickley Presbyterian Church quar- 
tet, composed of Mrs. Letha Frazier 
Rankin, soprano; Mrs. Edith Harris 
Scott, contralto; Karl Malcherek, tenor 
and violinist, and Fred Newman, bass. 
O. D. Forney was director and Dalton 
Phillips presided at the organ. 

* * * 

NEW YORK CITY.—A_ concert ws 
given at the Orleans Hotel on the eve- 
ning of Feb 5 by pupils of Mi'dred 
Emerson, assisted bv A. C. A. Mever 
violinist, and J. C. Meyer, viola. The 
students taking part were Kathryn 
Simonds, Adele Eschwei, Mrs. Louise 
Shunk, Caroline Leiser, Mrs. Douglas 
Basnett, Helen Peterson, Mrs. Myrtle 
Morg, Gladys Meehan and Helen Holmes. 
The Easter music at the Borough Park 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, will be under 
the direction of Miss’ Emerson. 

ok K TK 

PORTLAND, ORE.—An operatic concert 
of merit was given recently at Vancou- 
ver barracks for the men in service by 
Signor Corruccini, Eloise Hall, Karl Her- 
bring and Mrs. K. Corruccini. At the 
last meeting of the Portland Etude Club 
the following members participated in 
the program: Marie A. Soule, Tina Bje!- 
land, Sylvia Weinstein, Edna Wenner- 
berg, Inez Chambers, Susie Michael, Har- 
old Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Fin- 
ley, Clare Godfrey, Adolph Weinstein, 
Gordon Soule and Roy Goodman. 
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ADVANCED BOOKINGS 





nges and additions to this schedule 

i reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA 

ter than Saturday of the week preced- 
‘ng the date of publication. Bookings for a 
neriod covering only two weeks from date of 
pub ition can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


Aicock, Bechtel—Jersey City, Feb. 16. 
Aicock, Merle—Boston, Feb. 17 (Handel & 
Haydn Soc.). 


Arendt, Elsa Harthan—St. Louis, Feb. 20. 


Austin, Florence—Portland, Ore., Feb. 18: 
Roise, Idaho, Feb. 20; Butte, Mont., Feb. 22; 
Cre Falls, Mont., Feb. 25; Helena, Mont., 


Feb ote 
Baker, Martha Atwood—Lowell, Mass., 
»s: Boston, March 1 
iat m) 
Bauer, Harold—Minneapolis, Feb. 22. 
Beddoe, Mabel—Brooklyn, March 3. 
Beebe, Carolyn—New York, Feb. 16 


Feb. 
(Harvard Musical Asso- 


Bibb, Kathleen Hart — New York (Aéolian 


Hall), Feb. 26. 

Boshko, Victoria— New York, ( ‘2£olian 
Hall), March 1. 

Breeskin, Elias—Boston, Feb. 16; New 


York (4folian Hall), Feb. 28. 

Brenner, Orina—Brooklyn, Feb. 20. 
Bridewell-Benedict, Carrie—Syracuse, Feb. 
Geneva, Feb. 18; Rochester, Feb. 19; 
Batavia, Feb. 20; Dunkirk, Feb. 21; James- 
town, Feb. 22; Olean, Feb. 23; Hornell, Feb. 
“4: Elmira, Feb. 25; Binghamton, Feb. 26; 
(meonta, Feb. 27. 

Byrd, Winifred—New York (A¢olian Hall), 
Feb i. 

Carrara-Pescia, Mme., and Rita D’Asco- 
Poxas—New York (A£olian Hall), March 2. 
Clarke, Rebecca—New York, Feb. 18; Bos- 
ton, Feb. 20. 

Collette, Lucille—New York (£olian Hall), 
Feb. 22. 

Connell, Horatio—Brooklyn, Feb. 21. 

Cronican, Lee—Portland, Ore., Feb. 18; 
Boise, Idaho, Feb. 20; Butte, Mont., Feb. 22; 
Great Falls, Mont., Feb. 25; Helena, Mont., 
Feb. St, 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Boston, Feb. 16. 


Dufault, Paul—Woonsocket, R. I., Feb. 17; 
Central Falls, R. I., Feb. 18. 


Fabrizio, Carmine—Boston, Feb. 24. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Minneapolis, Feb. 22. 


Galli-Curci, Amelita—New York (Hippo- 
drome), Feb. 17 
Garrison, Mabel—Charleston, W. Va., Feb. 
1 

Gebhard, Heinrich — New Haven, Conn., 
Feb. 28 (Yale). 

Godowsky, Leopold — Brandon, Manitoba, 
Feb. 16; Winnipeg, Feb. 18; Grand Forks, 
N. Dio Bee. 182 vereo, N. D:, Feb. 20; 
Winona, Minn., Feb. 22; Indianapolis, Feb. 
24: Peoria, Ill., Feb. 25; Decatur, Ill., Feb. 28. 

Goodwin, Wilmot—Portland, Ore., Feb. 18: 
30ise, Idaho, Feb. 20; Butte, Mont., Feb. 22: 
Great Falls, Mont., Feb. 25; Helena, Mont., 
Feb. 27. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—New York, Feb. 17. 
Brooklyn, Feb. 24; Wrightstown, N. J. 
(Camp Dix), Feb. 24. 

Grien, Alphonso—New York (£olian Hall), 
Feb. 25. 

Hale, Gertrude—Chanute, Kan., Feb. 16: 
larkio, Mo., Feb. 18; Ottawa, Kan., Feb. 19; 
Marshall, Mo., Feb. 20; Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 21; 


Jefferson City, Mo., Feb. 22; Fulton, Mo., 
Feb. 23. 

Harris, George, Jr.— Farmington, Conn., 
Feb. 

Hartmann, York (AX®£olian 


Arthur — New 
Hall), Feb. “ 
Hassler-Fox, Regina—Pittsburgh, Feb. 1». 


Havens, Raymond — Amherst, Masx,. 
Feb. 17. 

Hempel. Frieda—Wilkes-Barre. Pa., Feb. 
18; Washington, Feb. 21; Lancaster, Pa., 
Feb. 22: Boston, Feb. 24; New Ycr« (Car- 
negie Hall), Feb. 26. 


Henry, Mrs. Edith—Chanute, Kan,, Feb. 16: 
Tarkio, Mo., Feb. 18; Ottawa, Kan, Feb. 19: 
Marshall, Mo., Feb. 20; Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 21; 


Jefferson City, Mo., Feb. 22; Fulton, Mo., 
Feb, 23. 
Heyward, Lillian—Richmond, Va., Feb. 


25: St. Mary’s, W. Va., Feb. 27; Parkersburg, 
W. Va., March 1. 
Hills, Charlotte Williams—Boston, Feb. 21. 
Hoffmann-Huss, Hildegard — New York 
(‘Aolian Hall), Feb. 20. 
Hudson-Alexander, Mme.—Boston, Feb. 17. 
Huss, Henry Holden — New York (®£olian 
Hall), Feb. 20. 


Jacobinoff, Sascha— New York (A®olian 
Hall), Feb. 16. 
Kingston, Morgan—New York (/®olian 


Hall), Feb. 22. 
Kline, Olive—Minneapolis, Feb. 26. 
Land, Harold—Newark, N. J., Feb. 24. 
Leqinska, Ethel—Cambridge, Mass... Feb. 
21; Boston, Feb. 22, 23; Battle Creek, Mich., 
Feb. 25; Springfield, Mass., Feb. 27. 
Leveroni, Elvira—Boston, Feb. 24. 
Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Feb. 17, 24; Bos- 
lon, March 3 


MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—San Diego, Cal., 
Feb, 20: San Francisco (MacDowell Festival), 
Feb, 28. 


. 


Maas, Gerald—Scranton, Pa., Feb. 25. 
Maazel, Marvine — Dailas, Tex., Feb. 18; 
San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 22; Houston, Tex., 


Feb, 26; Lake Charles, La., March 1. 
Matzenauer, Margaret—Washington, D. C., 


March 1. 

Martin, Eugene M.— New York (®olian 
Hall), Feb. 21. 

Martin, Frederic—Boston, Feb. 17. 

McCormack, John—Boston, Feb. 17. 

McMillan, Florence—Sioux City, Feb. 15: 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 25. 

Menth, Herma—Brooklyn, Feb. 17. 

Miller, Reed— Orlando, Fla., Feb 28; 


impa, Fla., March 1. 2. 


. 


Mukle, May—New York, Feb. 18; Boston, 
Feb. 20; Detroit, Mich., Feb. 26. 

Murphy, Lambert—Boston, Feb. 17. 

Novaes, Guiomar — New York (#éolian 
Hall), Feb. 24. 

Onelli, Enrichetta — Hannibal, Mo., Feb. 
16; Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 19; Springfield, Mo., 
Feb. 21; Pittsburg, Kan., Feb. 23; Joplin, Mo., 


Feb. Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 28. 
Peterson, Edna Gunnar—St. Louis, Mar. 3. 
Pyle, Wynne—Altoona, Pa., Feb. 18; Balti- 
more, Md., Feb. 19; Detroit. Mich., Feb. 24. 
Rappold, Marie—New York (4¢olian Hall), 


Feb. 99 


ame 


26; 


Raynolds, Serame—Minneapolis, Feb. 24. 
Richardson, Martin—Salina, Kan., Feb. 18: 


Hays, Kan., Feb. 19: Lindsborg, Kan., Feb. 
20; Wichita, Kan., Feb. 21: Arkansas City. 
Kan., Feb. 22; Winfield, Kan., Feb. 23. 


Roberts, Emma—Erie, Pa., Feb. 18: Scran- 
ton, Pa., Feb. 25; Cincinnati, March 3. 

Rosen, Max—Detroit, Mich., Feb. 19; Phila- 
delphia, Feb, 22, 23; New York, Feb. 21. 

Sala, Antonio—Tarkio, Mo., Feb. 18; Otta- 


wa, Kan., Feb. 19; Marshall, Mo., Feb. 20; 
Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 21; Jefferson City, Mo.., 
Feb. 22; Fulton, Mo., Feb. 238. 


. Salvi, Alberto—Salina, Kan., Feb: 18; Hays, 
Kan., Feb. 19; Lindsborg, Kan., Feb. 2%: 
Wichita, Kan., Feb. 21; Arkansas City, Kan.. 
Keb, 22; Winfield, Kan., Feb. 23. 

Sapin, Cara—Malden, Mass., Feb. 18; 
ton, Feb. 22, 24.. 

Schofield, Edgar—Chicago, Feb. 20; Benton 
Harbor, Mich., Feb. 21. 


Bos- 


Schkolnik, Ilja—New York (A¢olian Hall), 
Feb. 18. 
Simmons, William — Waterbury, Conn., 


March 1. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Rochester, N. Y., 
Feb. 18; Easton, Pa., Feb. 20. 

Stojowski, Sigismund—New York 
Hall), Feb. 21. 

Thibaud, Jacques — New 
Hall), Feb. 22. 

Tucker, William—Newark, Feb. 28. 

Whipp, Hartridge—Baltimore, Feb. 20. 

Willeke, Willem—Chicago, Feb. 16; Erie, 
Pa,. Feb. 18; St. Louis, Feb. 22, 23. 


Williams, Grace Bonner—Plymouth, Mass., 
Feb. 16. 


(A£olian 


York (®olian 


Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle—New York, 
Feb. 28 (A£olian Hall). 
Witherspoon, Herbert—New York, Feb. 28 
(A£olian Hall). 
Ensembles 
Biltmore Musicale—New York (Biltmore), 


Feb. 18; soloists, Enrico Caruso, Ganna 
Walska, Lucile Orrell, Aurelio Giorni. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra — New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 16; Boston, Feb. 21. 

Bostonia Sextet’e Club—Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Feb. 11 to 18; Texas, Okla., 
Mo., Feb. 18 to 25; Iowa, Feb. 25 to March 4. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
feb. 16; Milwaukee, Feb. 18; Chicago, Feb. 
21, 22, 23, 25, 26. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Feb. 22, 28. 

Handel and Haydn Society — Boston, Feb. 
17. 


Institute of Musical Art—New York Stu- 
dents’ Concert (A£olian Hall), Feb. 23. 

Letz Quartet—New York (®olian Hall), 
Feb. 23. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra — Grand 
Junction, Colo., Feb. 17; Colorado Springs, 


Feb. 18; Minneapolis, Feb. 22, 24. 

New York Chamber Music Society — New 
York, Feb. 16. 

Philharmonic Society of New York — New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 17, 21, 22, 24. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra — New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 16. 

San Carlo Opera Company—St. Paul, Minn., 
Feb. 16. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra — San 
Francisco, Feb. 17. 

Schumann Club—New York (£olian Hall), 
Feb. 16. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York, 
White Plains, N. Y., Feb. 27. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—st. 
Feb. 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, March 3. 

Symphony Concert for Young People—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 23. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York 
(AZolian Hall), Feb. 16, 17; New York (Car- 
negie Hall), Feb. 20, 23; New York (£olian 
Hall), Feb. 24; Washington, -D. C., Feb. 25. 

Union Symphony Orchestra— New York 
(A£olian Hall), Feb. 22. 


Feb. 17; 


Louis, 





Boston Pianist in Recital 


BosTon, Jan. 30.—Alice Allen, one of 
our youngest resident pianists, gave a 
recital in Steinert Hall yesterday after- 
noon, presenting a program of Brahms, 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Rubin- 
stein, Debussy, Cyril Scott and Liszt. 
Miss Allen is a clever and thoughtful 
young player who showed unusual musi- 
cal intelligence. She was warmly ap- 
plauded by a large audience. 

W. H. L. 





Change Date of Final Biltmore Musicale 


The eighth and fmal concert in the 
series of Biltmore Morning Musicales 
will be given on Feb. 18 instead of the 
original date, Feb. 15. Owing to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s being 
obliged to cast Caruso for the evening of 
Feb. 15 his Biltmore appearance has 
been changed to Feb. 18, this being the 
only date for which he is available. 
Caruso will be assisted by Mme. Ganna 
Walska, soprano; Lucile Orrell, ’cellist, 
and Aurelio Giorni, pianist. 














IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














Among recent activities of Sergei 
Klibansky’s pupils are the following: 

Lotta Madden has been chosen from 
among many applicants as soloist at the 
West End Presbyterian Church at 105th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue. Previ- 
ous to her song recital in A®olian Hall 
on March 11 she is engaged to sing in 
Stamford, Conn., on Feb. 18, and after- 
ward at Vassar College in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., on March 20. 

Badrig Guevchenian gave a recital in 
New York on Jan. 30, when a feature of 
his program was a group of Armenian 
songs. 

A recital by pupils of Sergei Klibansky 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium on Jan. 


31 proved a success. For Mr. Berini 
who was prevented by sickness, Lotta 


Madden sang songs by Mabel Wood Hill, 
Hamblin and Estill, with vocal and in- 
terpretative charm; Felice De Gregorio 
was very successful in Italian and Eng- 
lish songs, and Valeska Wagner -pleased 
in two groups of songs. Louise Keppel 
was an able accompanist. 
* * ok 


Mae D. Miller, whose large vocal 
classes in New York and Allentown in- 
clude many talented singers, presented 
Grace Miller, contralto, in joint recital 
with Adele Schuler, soprano, assisted by 
Florence Genge, contralto, in her New 
York studios, on Feb. 9. A well-chosen 
program was effectively sung, giving the 
soloists excellent opportunity to disclose 
their well-trained voices. Opening with 
Massini’s duet, “Land of the Swallow,” 
to which the Misses Miller and Schuler 
gave artistic delivery, other pleasing 
numbers on the program comprised 
Speaks’s “To You,” Meyerbeer’s “Nobles 
Seigneures” from “Les Huguenots,” 
“Love Has Wings,” “The Star” and 


‘War,” by Rogers; “Eros,” Grieg; 
Woodman’s “An Operf® Secret,” Dunn’s 
‘The Bitterness of Love,’”? Cowen’s “For 
1 Dream’s Sake,’ “The Little Gray 
Dove,” by Saar, and “The Birth of 
Morn,” by Leoni. Miss Miller is soloist 
for Dr. Wolle, director of the Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem, Pa. 

There was a large, enthusiastic audi- 


ence in attendance. 
* * * 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine presented her 


pupils in recital on Sunday afternoon, 
eb. 3, in her Carnegie Hall studios, 
assisted by Pasquale Pagliuca, violin- 
ist. Among the pupils heard were Edith 
Bihler, Curt Biihler and Evelyn Greig, 
who played pieces by Rubinstein, Men- 
delssohn, Mana Zucca and Burnham. 
Miss Greig also sang songs by Garrett, 
Chaminade and Woodcock. Louise 
Gugelmann, one of Mrs. Irvine’s artist- 
pupils played A. Walter Kramer’s “Men- 
uetto in Modo Antico” Intermezzo and 
“A Fragment” (‘When the Sun’s Gone 
Down’) and Liszt’s ““Liebestraum” artis- 
tically and Marie Lohman also distin- 
guished herself in a group of pieces by 
Arensky, Palmgren and two by Louis 
Arthur Russell and, with Mrs. Irvine 
at a second piano, a Rachmaninoff “Pre- 
lude.” Florence Kleppe, soprano, sang 
songs by Lieurance, Mascagni and Mac- 
fadyen and Mr. Pagliuca won favor in 
compositions by Christiaan Kriens and 
Sarasate. 
* * 

Lucy Meder, an artist-pupil of Eliza- 
beth Rothwell, appeared last week at the 
annual concert of the Eintracht Singing 
Society of Elizabeth, N. J. Miss Meder 
appeared in a number with the male 
chorus, besides singing several solos with 
much success. 





THE DUNCAN DANCERS 


Fngaging Program Given with Barrére’s 
Little Symphony 


An interesting program was given at 
Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, Feb. 8, 
by the pupils of Isadora Duncan, as- 
sisted by George Barrére’s Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The program opened with the Gluck 
Overture, “Iphigenia in Aulis,” which 
was excellently performed by the orches- 
tra and, needless to say, well conducted 
by Mr. Barrére. The first dance, “The 
Chorus of Priestesses of the Taurian,”’ 
was preceded by scenes from “Iphi- 
genia,” played by the orchestra. Anna 
Duncan led the first dance. 

The next number was an interpreta- 
tion of Greek maidens playing at ball 
and knucklebones at the seashore; it was 
effectively portrayed by the ensemble 
and brought great applause from the 
audience. 

The “Dance of the Amazons,” by Irma, 
Anna, Therese and Liessa, had to be re- 
peated. 

Mr. Barrére gave a flute solo, “The 
Dance of the Blessed Spirit” and was 
compelled to give an encore. Another 
pleasing feature was the “Dance of the 
Bacchantes.”’ 

Following the playing of the national 
anthem and the “Cephale et Procris” 


Overture came a_e suite of Schubert 
waltzes done by the ensemble of dancers 
and the “Marche Lorraine,” in which the 
young ladies were draped in the French 
flag, while one of them, Anna, bore the 
American flag. As the dance progressed 
the dancers threw the draperies from 
their shoulders and carried them as ban- 
ners over their heads, as the audience 
applauded wildly. 





MAX GEGNA IN RECITAL 


’Cellist Earns Marked Esteem in Formid- 
able Program 


Max Gegna, ’cellist, was heard in re- 
cital by a discriminating audience on 
Feb. 8 in the Waldorf-Astoria. Opening 
with a Sonata by Corelli, which was fol- 
lowed by Davidoff’s “Fantasie,” Mr. 
Gegna disclosed a pleasing tone and an 
excellent technique. The Davidoff num- 
ber was especially well received and gave 
the gifted soloist opportunity of reveal- 
ing his complete mastery of the instru- 
ment. The Adagio from Dvorak’s Con- 
certo, “Elfentanz” of Popper, “Summer 
Eve,” Behr; “Legende,” by Israel Joseph 
(played for the first time here) and 
Popper’s “Tarantelle” were other offer- 
ings. They earned Mr. Gegna several 
rounds of enthusiastic applause. Robert 
Brain accompanied finely. M. B. S. 











Judith Gautier 


Paris, Jan. 21.—Judith Gautier, 
daughter of Théophile Gautier and her- 
self a writer of considerable merit, died 
recently at the age of sixty-six. She 
was at one time the wife of Catulle 
Mendés and after separating from him 
lived for a number of years in Japan 
and China. She was one of the earliest 
Wagnerian devotees and organized a 
party of French musicians and literati, 
who went from Paris to Munich for the 
first performanée of “Rheingold.” She 
was the author of many articles and 
longer works in defense and praise of 
Wagner, the most important of which is 
“Richard Wagner at Home.” 


Edwin M. Glover 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 9.—Edwin M. 
Glover, one of Cincinnati’s best-known 
musicians, died here yesterday afternoon 
at his home. He had been ill for over 
a year. Mr. Glover was one of the first 
graduates of the Cincinnati College of 
Music and later became a member of the 
faculty of the same institution. His 
forte, however, was choral work, in which 
vranch he was deeply interested. In 1896 
le was appointed choirmaster of the 
May Festival and he has held several of 
the most important positions as choir- 
master in Cincinnati’s churches, having 
served in this capacity at the Mt. Au- 
burn Presbyterian Church for more than 
25 years. Later he directed the choir at 
Christ Church. His most important 
work, however, was done in connection 
with the leadership of the Musical Art 
Society and the Orpheus Club, both of 
which he brought up to high standards 
of efficiency. L. G. S. 





Leander Fisher 


San Deco, CAL., Feb. 5.—Leander 
Fisher, composer, died on Jan. 19 at his 
home in San Diego. His best known 
works, the “Robin’s Return” and “Na- 
ture’s Echoes,” were familiar to %ll <tu- 
dents. W. I. R. 
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MME. VIX IS BRIDE 
OF RUSSIAN PRINCE 


Prima Donna Quietly Married to 
Cyril Narischkine by N. Y. 
City Clerk 


Genevieve Vix, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and Cyril Narischkine, 
prince of the defunct Russian Empire, 
were married in the Municipal Building, 
New York City, by P. J. Scully, City 
Clerk, on Feb. 9. They applied for a 
license at ten in the morning but were 
unable at first to obtain it owing to the 
fact that both had been married and 
divorced in Europe but had no papers 
to prove the fact. After much signing 
of documents stating the dates and places 
of their divorces, the ceremonies were 
allowed to proceed. 

Mme. Vix said she had obtained a di- 
vorce from Muller de Cardival, a Spanish 
nobleman, in Paris in 1909. Her parents, 
she said, were Mr. and Mrs. Valentine 
Pano Vix and she was born in Paris 
thirty years ago. Mr. Narischkine said 
he and Nina Narischkine had been di- 
vorced in Petrograd, where he is con- 
nected with the Bank of Azov, on Oct. 
10, 1917. He said he was the son of 
Vasilly Narischkine and a relative of 
Nicholas Romanoff, some time Tsar of all 
the Russias. 

The bride’s attendant was Mrs. Julius 
Daiber, and her husband, one of the ex- 
ecutive staff of the opera company, was 
best man. A wedding breakfast at the 
Hotel Savoy for a few intimate friends 
of the couple followed the ceremony. 
They went to Atlantic City and will later 
go to California. 

Mme. Vix met Mr. Narischkine in 
Paris some years ago at a reception given 
by the Russian ambassador. Later, Mme. 
Vix went to Madrid to fill an engage- 
ment, and was followed there by the 
prince. It was stated at the time that 
marriage had been discussed between the 
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Genevieve Vix, Soprano of the Chicago 

Opera Company, and Cyril Narisch- 

kine, Russian Prince, Who Were Wed- 
ded Last Saturday in New York 


two but that the singer was unwilling to 
relinquish her career. The prince fol- 
lowed the singer to the United States, 
and upon his agreeing to let her remain 
upon the stage, she consented to become 
his wife. 





FRENCH-RUSSIAN PROGRAM 
HEARD AT METROPOLITAN 





Six Opera Artists and the Orchestra 
Delight Audience in Tempting 
List of Numbers 


The Sunday night concert at. the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Feb. 10 was 
devoted to the music of French and Rus- 
sian composers. Richard Hageman, 
whose excellent gifts as a conductor are 
being recognized more and more, made 
an innovation by devoting a larger por- 
tion of the program than usual to orches- 
tral compositions, giving excellent per- 
formances of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Span- 
ish Caprice,” Moussorgsky’s “A Night 
on the Bald Mountain,” Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav” and Dukas’s “The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice.” He was applauded 
with great enthusiasm after the various 
numbers, which the audience appreciated 
keenly. 

Adamo Didur, the Polish bass, had an 
ovation after his beautiful singing of the 
big aria from “Boris” and was obliged 
to give two encores after it before the 
applause ceased. Marie Sundelius won 
hearty approval for her singing of the 
familiar “Louise” aria and was obliged 
to give an extra, singing Arditi’s “Se 
Saran Rose,” which she did with much 
charm. Giovanni Martinelli’s singing of 
the “Salut demeure” aria from “Faust” 
was applauded to the echo and he later 
duplicated his success with the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen.” He sang an ex- 
cellent encore after his first appear- 
ance. 

Marie Conde scored heavily in the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé” and added 
her encore with orchestra, singing the 
aria “Charmant Oiseau” from David’s 
“Pearl of Brazil.” This very young 
singer, new to the Metropolitan com- 
pany this year, has material which with 
further development should make her 
one of the great coloratura singers of 
our day. Already she has extraordinary 


facility, sings true to pitch and reveals 
a very ‘lovely quality. With - better 
breath support the organ will take on 
greater volume and her singing will 
consequently be even more deeply enjoy- 
able. Her high E in the “Lakmé” aria 
and the high F at the close of “Char- 


mant Oiseau” were perfectly sung and - 


the audience gave a convincing demon- 
stration of its pleasure. Thomas 
Chalmers sang the familiar Valentine 
aria from “Faust” so much to his hear- 
ers’ pleasure that he was compelled to 
given an encore, singing “I’ll Sing Thee 
Songs of Araby.” Raymonde Delaunois 
made a_ successful appearance in a 
“Huguenots” aria. The program was 
closed with the Trio from “Faust,” sung 
by Mme. Sundelius and Messrs. Mar- 
tinelli and Didur. A. W. K. 


TEUTONS CENSOR WAGNER 








Wiesbaden Opera Directors Find Slur 
Upon Hungary in “Lohengrin” 


According to a despatch to the New 
York Times, even Wagner is being sub- 
jected to the censor’s pencil in Germany! 
The composer had many difficulties of the 
sort during his lifetime, but once dead, 
it seems as though he might have been 
left in peace. 

The directors of the Wiesbaden Opera, 
however, have discovered sedition in the 
text of “Lohengrin” and have ordered 
changes. It may be remembered that in 
the «first act of the opera King Henry 
sings: “God protect us from Hungary’s 
wrath!” and, although Hungary has 
never taken offense at the line, the direc- 
tors have decided that it is a slur upon 
an allied nation, so henceforth the pas- 
sage will be sung: “God protect us from 
the wrath of the Huns!” 

As it has leaked out that the Prussian 
military authorities have become exceed- 
ingly touchy in regard to the use of the 
word “Hun,” it remains to be seen 
whether or not the change in the text 
of the opera will be generally adopted 
throughout the German States. 


DELUCA WINS NEW 
HONORS AS SOLOIST 


Metropolitan Baritone Conquers 
Audience at First Recital 
in New York 





Giuseppe de Luca, Baritone. Recital, 
Carnegie Hall. Accompanist, Giuseppe 
Bamboshek. The Program: 


“Lascia ch’ io pianga,” Handel; “Caro 
mio ben,” Giordani; “Villanella,”’ Fal- 
conieri; “E vezzosa si la rosa (from 
MS.), Vaccaj; “Beau Soir,” Debussy ; 
“Phidyle,”’ Duparc; “Quand la hache 
tombe,” “Berceuse,” Gretchaninoff ; Aria, 
“A tanto amor,” from “La Favorita,” 
Donizetti; “Absence,” James H. Rogers; 
“God Bless You,’ Ariadne Holmes Ed- 
wards; “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
“By an By,” H. T. Burleigh; “Ultima 
Rosa” (dedicated to Mr. de Luca), 
Gabriele Sibella; “Serenata gelata,” A. 
Buzzi-Peccia; “Aria, “O de verd anni 
miei,” from “Ernani,” Verdi. 


When Mr. de Luca’s first recital in 
New York arrived at its happy conclu- 
sion last Sunday one felt inclined to 
query, “Why didn’t he do it before?” 
For Mr. de Luca seems destined to meet 
with marked favor as a recitalist, not 
alone for his impressive gifts as an art- 


ist, but for his uncanny judgment in 
sensing the popular taste. 

The soloist delivered his lighter num- 
bers with the airy fluency and grace that 
distinguish his characterizations. While 
he exhibited a becoming poise in the 
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Giuseppe de Luca, Baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan, Who Made Successful Début 
in Recital 


more proper offerings, he did not hesi- 
tate to resort- to use his full expressive 
resources in other songs, for example, in 


American numbers. He even ess: 
some darkey dialect in the H. T. | 
leigh “By an’ By.” His Englis} 
clear, but piquantly quaint as yet. 
audience liked all of Mr. de Luca’s A: 
ican numbers exceedingly well, but 
approval does not-signify that songs 
somebody’s “God Bless You, My D. 
and somebody else’s “Jenny, Kiss } 
are worthy of a place in the repertor 
such a capable artist. The other “: 
ous” song, “Absence,” a faint echo of 
the modern French echo, was like\ 
in strange company. 

Mr. de Luca’s recital style is all 1 
could be desired in the songs requi: 
breadth and refinement. His rich 
well equalized voice did ample justic« | 
his variety of German, Italian 
French songs. Among the novelties \ 
a flaming and melodious number by \ 
caj; Gabriella Sibella’s “Ultima Ro: ».” 
a pleasing bit dedicated to Mr. de Li a, 
and Buzzi-Peccia’s grateful “Seren 


- Gelata,” which was amusing and efi c. 


tive. 

The recital assembled a large num 
of the Metropolitan artist’s admir 
They welcomed with prolonged appla 
ing and won a number of encores. 

Mr. Bamboshek accompanied og y 





HAMLIN REJOINS OPERA 


Will Be Heard Again with Chicago Com. 
pany in Boston Season 


When the Chicago Opera Comp: 
travels to Boston for its short seaso: 
there, George Hamlin will rejoin them. 
Mr. Hamlin will appear there during the 
second week of the engagement as G.)- 
naro in Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of ihe 
Madonna.” Although this will be the 
first time Boston has heard the we'll- 
known American tenor in this opera, 
Chicago opera-goers have long been «: 
quainted with Mr. Hamlin’s stirring in- 
terpretation of the erring blacksmith. 
Rosa Raisa will continue in her striking 
presentation of Malliella, and the per- 
formance promises to be a notable and 
inspiring one. 

The role of Gennaro is one of the first 
in which Mr. Hamlin made an impres- 
sion in the world of opera. On the Chi- 
cago company’s many tours, Seattle, 
Denver, San Francisco and Cincinnati 





have lauded and acclaimed Mr. Hamlin 


in this part. 
‘*BOHEMIANS ” HONOR HADLEY 


Noted Composer Given Reception by 
New York Organization 


In honor of Henry Hadley and the re- 
cent production of his. opera “Azora” by 
the Chicago Grand Opera Association, 
“The Bohemians” gathered at Liichow’s, 
New York, on Sunday evening, Feb. 4, 
and gave the well-known American com- 
poser a reception. 

Only members of the club were present 
to listen to a varied program, including 
George Hamlin in Handel’s “Cara Selve” 
and two Edward Horsman songs, accom- 
panied by the composer; H. T. Burleigh 
in a group of his Negro Spirituals, sung 
and played by himself; the Hans Let” 
Quartet in Leo Weiner’s Quartet in | 
Flat, Op. 4, and Mischa Levitzki in piano 
solos. 











A new work, “Paintings,” by Felix 
Borowski, president of the Chicago Mus'- 
cal College, was played for the first time 
at the concerts of the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra, Jan. 25 and 26, The 
composition is dedicated to Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the organization. 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mace. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








BUSH & LANE 


( 
Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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